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PREFACE. 


This book has been written in the strong hope 
that it may do young men and women some 
amount of good. We seem to need a handbook 
of the secular side of life. Young people have 
very much most excellent religious instruction 
offered for their consideration. There are not many 
books, however, which condescend to the practical 
details of week-day living. The author has ven- 
tured to try to meet this want. One or two 
chapters have been added of a directly religious 
character. But, apart from these, the book seeks, 
in a comprehensive and yet in a concise way, to 
touch upon the main concerns of early life, in its 
everyday aspects. 

More serious forms of address, like sermons, 
lectures, and treatises, will always hold an impor- 
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tant place in the literature provided for young 
men and women. But there is room for plain talk, 
not merely on the principles, but also on the 
practices of earnest life. The author has had 
some experience in dealing with the class for 
whom he writes, and he has sometimes found that 
a homely saying has reached farther than an 
elaborate argument. Common sense gains a 
hearing when loftier appeals pass only through 
the upper air. We cannot put old heads on 
young shoulders. These plain talks may perhaps 
beguile young heads on young shoulders into at 
least wise and prudent courses. The youthful 
world is not thirsting just now for an elaborate 
theological disquisition. Yet, with all its fun and 
laughter, it is not a frivolous world. There is 
room for the social teacher, if when he mounts the 
rostrum he will neither be too long nor too dry. 
Tediousness is an unpardonable sin in modern 
society. The author hopes that there will be no 
weariness to the flesh in these pages, but rather 
that they may help to make some readers both 
happier and wiser. 

A slight scheme holds the different chapters 
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together. They treat of social, personal, mental, 
commercial, political, and, in some slight degree, 
of religious aspects in young life. How far the 
working out of this scheme will afford pleasant 
instruction to a fit audience remains to be seen. 
The author, having done his best to "pr&vide a vade- 
mecum for common life, must now leave his humble 
effort to the public. 

Liverpool, January , 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY— OUR STARTING-POINT. 

IF the following pages call forth a response from 
enlightened consciences they will answer their pur- 
pose. I am not writing in the spirit of a school- 
master or of a professor. I believe that there is a 
spirit in man which responds to what is generous in 
sentiment, and that there is a sense of righteousness 
which gains a hearing for good advice, especially 
through ’Sk^upiietness of the printed page. Though 
I shall adopta free and conversational style, I shall 
ever be mindful of the dignity which belongs to 
every reader who may glance over these pages. 
That dignity arises from the fact of our Divine 
origin. God has made us. He has spoken to us 
by the voices of prophets, He has redeemed us by 
His Son, and He has created a conscience within 
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every breast. These great facts constitute our 
starting-point. 

The will of God has been specially revealed to 
us in the gospel of Jesus Christ. But God has 
other ways of directing our attention to His laws. 
The realms of knowledge are vast and varied. 
While therefore I shall draw authoritative state- 
ments and counsels from the supernatural revelation 
of the Divine Mind, I shall not confine myself to 
this source. The natural is also sacred. Our 
physical and mental frame is stamped with a Divine 
purpose. The laws which govern our social well- 
being are in their essence eternal, and they demand 
therefore our closest attention. Common sense is 
not infallible ; but its dictates ought to be listened 
to respectfully. Great writers and preachers often 
echo the utterances of Divine wisdom. Poets and 
thinkers, upright men of business, and social re- 
formers may all teach us something about the 
conduct of life. All these voices are u^afeil in as 
far as they communicate the Divine ^aw to us. I 
shall therefore freely use them when it suits the 
purpose I have in view. 

That purpose is to induce every reader, ai^d 
especially every young reader, to make the best pf 
life. Life includes in itself all other gifts. It 
means duty and sorrow, care and rest, joy and. 
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reward. We see many around us making the 
worst of life. Sometimes they do so for “ want of 
thought.” There are few, indeed, who deliberately 
choose the path of ruin. They drift into bad 
courses, without meaning to do so. Yet none the 
less are they ruined. Their histories offer sad and 
terrible warnings against the frivolity and careless- 
ness of youth. And if therefore these pages do 
but lead you to serious thought, the labour of com- 
posing them will by no means be thrown away. It 
is true that thought alone will not serve us. There 
must be action, decision, energy. But it is at least 
something gained, if we stop to ask why we were 
created, what is our business here, how we may 
know our duty, and on what authority the claims 
of duty are urged upon us. 

We take at once, then, the highest standpoint, 
and desire to press your early obligations upon 
you on Divine authority. For whatever is sanc- 
tioned n?^only by Christianity, but by an en- 
lightened conscience, is from God. In nothing, 
therefore, are we left to absolute choice. If there 
is a right tone about us there will be a bias in our 
minds in favour of duty, however hard it may be. 
And to that bias I at once and unhesitatingly 
appeal. I am far from wishing to pester you with 
my own opinions. I choose the humble task of 
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being an interpreter of the Divine Will about you, 
as that Will is variously communicated to us. Of 
patent medicines for the cure of moral diseases 
I know nothing, and desire to know nothing. You 
will, I hope, find no nostrums and quack pills re- 
commended to you in these pages. I have no 
short cuts to happiness to open up to you ; I know 
of no side doors by which I can admit you to the 
temple of truth. All that I can hope to do is to 
clear away some of the grass and weeds that grow 
apace on the King’s highway, and to rewrite a 
few faded letters on the old-fashioned finger-posts. 
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CHAPTER II. 

u HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

I SHALL have something to say in future chapters 
about the management of a home of your own. 
Before you set up house for yourself you are living 
under your parents' roof. Even if you are away 
from home you owe allegiance to those who love* 
you, and who more than any on earth are interested 
in your happiness and prosperity. There is a 
stage between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six 
which is not easily got over. The young man or 
the young woman does not so easily yield to 
authorit^^ before. Some parents are not wise 
enough to see the new period, and to moderate 
their commands accordingly. If, however, parents 
are not perfect, there is no excuse for ingratitude 
on the part of sons and daughters. I call it gross 
ingratitude to assert independence too soon, and 
to show no respect for the wishes and, if you will, 
the prejudices of those to whom we owe so much. 
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The period when children are grown up, and before 
they launch out into the world, ought to be one 
of great and exceptional happiness to parents. It 
is in your power to make it so in your own case. 

The leading principle of your conduct should be 
to consult the wishes of your father and mother. 
They may desire you to do things that appear 
disagreeable ; but if these things are not absolutely 
wrong, do them. You chafe at the idea of au- 
thority. You do not like to be tied to your 
mother’s apron-strings. You are creating a circle 
of companions for yourself apart from the friend- 
ships which your parents have made for you. It 
/would be pleasanter, so you think, to be inde- 
pendent, and to go your own way. 

Let us look at the matter on the lowest ground. 
You do not yet pay your way. You are not 
earning enough to contribute your proper share to 
the board and lodging which are freely yours, so 
long as you are a child at home. BijKeven sup- 
posing that you are in an independent monetary 
position, the relationship itself which exists be- 
tween you and your parents is sufficient to point 
out your duty. 

What is the true idea of home ? It is the place 
where we may share our duties and our enjoy- 
ments in common. This common sympathy is the 
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very thing which throws such a charm about home 
life, and which makes it the source and scene of the 
best* discipline. As you grow out of youth to 
early manhood or womanhood, you are admitted 
more freely into the cares and concerns of the 
heads of the household. You discover the exist- 
ence of many anxieties, and also of many joys 
and memories, whose presence you had not before 
suspected. You become intelligent and conscious 
sharers in the life of the family. 

Now, it is highly desirable that you should hot 
set up a secret life of your own, and shut yourself 
up to brood over sorrows of your own. The 
practices of childhood should be continued, and 
a habit of frankness about your pursuits and am- 
bitions should be cultivated. It is a very mis- 
chievous thing for young people to get to think 
that their elders take no interest in their doings. 
There is, of course, a natural difference of dis - 
positior^^Kl taste between parents and children. 
Rut the hearts of the old are kept fresh and green 
by constant contact with the ambitions of the 
young. I need hardly say, therefore, that your 
parents, so long as you are under their roof, have 
every right to know how you spend your leisure 
hours, what friendships you form, what kind of 
books you read, and what progress you are making 
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in your business or your studies. Information on 
these points is all the more desirable when you 
are in a strange town or city. Who can tell the 
anxious moments through which parents pass, and 
the earnest prayers they offer, when their sons or 
daughters are far away ? A regular letter, at least 
once a week, will be a great comfort to them and 
a safeguard to yourself. 

Some young men do much to ruffle the peace 
of home. They are irregular in their hours. They 
are not present at the breakfast hour, and make 
few appearances at family prayer. They bully their 
younger brothers or sisters, and imagine that the 
universe has been made for their benefit. They 
spend no evenings at home. The place is too dull. 
No wonder, when they save up all their spleen 
and ill temper to be vented within its walls. Their 
amusements are found away from home, and so, 
as far as they are concerned, it has no oleasant 
associations. 

There arc a thousand ways of making home 
happy. Every inmate may contribute something 
to its instruction or pleasure. The long winter 
evenings may be beguiled by reading aloud some 
good lively book. The art of conversation may 
be learned and practised in the social circle. New 
games may be introduced, or old ones be re- 
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vived. The younger members of the family ought 
to receive some kindly and timely assistance in 
the preparation of their lessons. Each one might 
cultivate some special branch of accomplishments. 
Music and painting are great resources for those 
who acquire a taste for them. * China-painting has 
come into vogue during the last few years. The 
decoration of the walls, and of the door panels, 
and the making of sensible coverings for the backs 
of chairs and couches, may well occupy the leisure 
hours of some. What we need is that the talent 
or accomplishment which young people possess 
should be unselfishly used for the happiness of 
others. There are sure to be great fretfulness 
and friction in any home that is self-contained. 
Constant contact with the outside world is neces- 
sary, both as a matter of duty and as a healthy 
stimulus to pleasure. 

Young men might well tell their sisters of what 
is going; on in the political world, and sometimes 
read out ^ good speech by one of the great 
Parliamentary leaders. The main drift of busi- 
ness, the general concerns of commerce, mHit be 
of occasional interest in the home circle. Fathers 
would do well to make companions of their 
growing boys, and mothers might share some of 
their mental responsibilities with their growing 
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girls. There is a common stock of thought which 
belongs to a family, and to this each member 
should bring a daily and a cheerful contribution. 

What the elder sons and daughters have to 
avoid is a feeling that their parents' home is not 
theirs. The transitional state tends to make them 
uneasy and flighty, and they often cause great 
and unnecessary anxiety to those who love them 
most. A thoughtful heart and a watchful eye will 
enable them to see in what particulars they may 
contribute to the peace and joy of the family 
circle. The sixpences often squandered in self- 
indulgence would help to buy some trifling deli- 
cacy, some new pamphlet, or some popular paper, 
which, small in itself, would yet show a thoughtful- 
ness which would go straight to a parent’s heart. 
And a daughter’s deft fingers doing the mother’s 
sewing, or her ready hand taking the dust from 
a piece of furniture, or her culinary skill displayed 
in the kitchen, might do more for the cogjfort of 
the mother than the most splendid performance 
of one of Beethoven’s sonatas. 

The home, as we have said, must be kept in 
fresh and ever-renewed contact with the outside 
world. Young women languish for want of a 
mission; Perhaps they have been repelled from 
religious work by over-zealous ecclesiastics or 
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pietistic parents. It may not be exactly their 
fault that they do not care for tract distribution 
or for Sunday school teaching. In such cases they 
would, however, do well to find some substitute. 
The Kyrle Society, whose object is to apply art 
to the homes and lives of the poor, might at least 
afford some scope for their repressed energy. And 
when young men are, unfortunately for themselves, 
cut off from the direct work of the Chiistian 
Church, they might at least aid in efforts to in- 
duce habits of thrift and temperance among the 
indigent The sweetness and light at our com- 
mand must be diffused before they will condense 
in the calm circle of home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FRIENDS AND FRIENDS. 

Most people think that they know everything that 
can be said upon this subject. The commonplaces 
upon friendship are innumerable ; and for that 
very reason practical knowledge of the subject 
is at a discount. We are often ashamed to ask 
information about the things of which we are 
supposed to know everything. Besides which, does 
not friendship grow spontaneously ? No ! not 
exactly. The best and most fruitful associations 
have a large amount of choice in them. They do 
not grow of themselves. They are the result of 
thought as \tell as of impulse. And if so, we 
must not too easily take for granted that we know 
all about the subject of friendship. 

A perfect friendship is often like a perfect pic- 
ture. All the world flocks to see it, and most 
people are capable of admiring it. It is one thing, 
however, to admire and another to make. The 
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friendship of Jonathan and David has not often 
been repeated in the world’s history, though many 
seem to suppose that it is the type of very conrimon 
and frequently recurring companionships. There 
are very few men who fit in one to another as did 
those two. Where they exist circumstances do 
not, perhaps, bring them together. We regard a 
perfect and life-long friendship as a rare occur- 
rence. When it does occur, its value cannot be 
fully estimated. I would venture, therefore, to put 
you on your guard against treating this subject 
lightly — against fancying that it is in your power, at 
any time and in any place you please, to make a 
good friend. It seems an easy thing to do ; but, 
like most important things in life, it is one of the 
hardest May you be successful in this ! The first 
requisite is to lay aside self-conceit. 

No young man is absolutely without comrades 
or chums ; no young woman is entirely without 
companions. These are useful as a kind of body- 
guard. We take them up, and they* take us up, 
on high days and holidays, We go on the excur- 
sion with them, or join them at cricket or in boat- 
ing, or in the debating society, or in the concert 
room. The selection of these is important Their 
characters must tell upon ours, and ours upon 
theirs. Supposing them to be well inclined, they 
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will intensify the good within us. But if they have 
bad tastes, we may strive against them and argue 
with .them to our hearts* content ; but they will, 
sooner or later, injure our moral disposition. 
There is nothing for it but to shun the bad and 
to avoid the doubtful, and to cut ourselves clean 
off from the vicious. We have no right to be in 
their company. But we may do them good ? If 
that is our obiect, let us go as open and avowed 
missionaries. We know well enough that this is 
not the object of comradeship. Its sole purpose 
is pleasure and mutual help. You have no right to 
sacrifice your moral nature to your life of ease. 
The highest part of your manhood must be your 
chief concern. You are not strong enough to 
stand against the avowed tendencies of your 
chosen companions. Enough temptation of this 
kind will come to you from those who work side 
by side with you in business, and from those whom 
you meet casually, and almost without your choice, 
in society. *You cannot barter away your chosen 
hours and cherished associations under the delusion 
that you will do good. Whenever you propose to 
do good, do not begin by compromising your fair 
name, or by tampering with your own sense of 
right. You do but paralyze your arm, and write 
yourself down either a hypocrite or a self-deceiver. 
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I make these remarks about comrades because 
these are the only kind of friends which some 
people have. Friends in the truest sense they can- 
not be said to have. 

By a friend I do not mean a patron. Friendship 
is reciprocal and two-sided ; patronage is one- 
sided. There are seasons in life when we need the 
help of those above us in station or age or expe- 
rience. This help is often freely given ; and it 
should be graciously and gratefully received. 
Your independent fellow, brusque and rude and 
loud-mouthed, who “ never received a favour and 
never will,” is not one of the most agreeable 
specimens of young manhood. Some of the most 
beautiful relations which exist between man and 
man have sprung up from the help which the 
strong have given to the struggling. Many artists 
and literary men could tell touching stories of the 
way in which their loneliness was lightened and 
their early difficulties removed by timely and 
friendly help. So it has been with the capitalist 
or the young tradesman. Dr. Johnson would have 
been a mellower man if he had met with early and 
kindly encouragement. Chatterton might have 
been saved from the crime of suicide if some 
sagacious adviser had taken him by the hand. 
Luther contracted a few memorable friendships ; 
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but he knew also how to receive a favour. A 
thousand blessings be on the German housewife 
who took compassion on his youth and gave him 
food, and love, which was better than food, during 
his schoolboy days ! It is, no doubt, a fine idea to 
push your way alone in life ; but practically it can- 
not often be done. Nor if it could, would it be 
desirable. Dependence without servility is the soil 
on which the virtues of kindness, thoughtfulness, 
and gratitude grow. You need never be a parasite, 
a mere humble follower, a kind of fawning spaniel. 
Retain your manhood. But your manhood does 
not forbid you from receiving help to help yourself, 
especially when it is freely offered or generously 
given. If grace is needed to offer such friendly 
help, no less grace is needed to receive it. This is 
not, however, perfect friendship. It is friendliness. 
It is often a very beautiful kind of friendship 
itself ; the strong and the weak associating together 
for mutual benefit. But there is always too much 
inequality tfi allow it to be perfect. 

A certain amount of equality is necessary to true 
friendship. This equality is one of the impon- 
derable things in life ; it can neither be measured 
nor weighed. By equality we do not mean same- 
ness or identity. Far from it. The most precious 
associations are those which, being based on simi- 
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larities, are nevertheless cemented by dissimilarities. 
But equality in the best things must be at the root. 
Accidents may differ, but essences will be the same. 
There have been some fine specimens of friendship 
between those who occupied very different social 
positions. But in all these cases, social inequalities 
were more than made up by intellectual and moral 
unities. Baron Stockmar and Prince Albert were 
fast friends, though one occupied a comparatively 
obscure position, and the other one of the most 
exalted places in the land. But what Stockmar 
lacked in circumstance he possessed in sterling 
qualities of mind, and thus he could be received on 
an equality even in the royal palace of England. 

If then we step out of our own social circle in 
order to make friends, it must be done oit^ood 
grounds. Friendship is not indeed based on social 
considerations chiefly, but on those which are 
mental and moral. But the social element is not 
to be overlooked, and where it involves the other 
two, or rather is associated with the bther two/ it 
cannot be ignored. We are not to make either 
ourselves, or our friends, or our relatives uncom- 
fortable by the ties which we form, unless there is 
some pressing and overwhelming reason. ' Human 
nature is sufficiently varied to afford us plenty 
of scope for choice in our own class. We should 
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avoid contracting or inflicting social penalties 
by our friendships. A friendship which will not 
allow. us to eat meat at our friend’s table, or invite 
him to partake of our hospitality, is often a hollow 
sham, or at the least it is but an uncomfortable 
arrangement. 

What I counsel, then, is deliberation about this 
important matter. Be careful not to drift into 
friendships. Before you close this chapter enu- 
merate those among your acquaintances who are 
likely to make desirable friends. Scan their virtues ; 
ask whether there are those among them whom 
you could safely and certainly choose out as fellow- 
helpers to all that is highest and best in your 
nature and in theirs. Take a two-sided view of 
the case. Think what will probably benefit them, 
as well as what will probably benefit yourself. If 
you find none such, then be content to remain at 
present without any close friends. Better to have 
none at all, than spurious and injurious ones. Be 
content to \\%it. Do not be like the young lady 
who, meeting another and a perfect stranger in a 
railway waiting-room, said, “A sudden Jiought 
strikes me ; let us swear eternal friendship.” Such 
friendships are far from being eternal. Their 
fickleness wears a ludicrous aspect ; but they are 
none the less injurious. They minister to a volatile 
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disposition, and prevent the character from gaining 
a proper steadfastness. 

Link yourself, then, only with those who will help 
to elevate your tastes, refine your feelings, purify 
your conscience, and ennoble your character. 
Fellow-workers in Christian enterprise are often the 
truest friends. Noble aims and lofty work shared 
in common breathe Heaven’s own inspiration into 
a friendship. Then we feel that they are not born 
to die. Paul and Silas will ever be linked in the 
history of the early struggles of the Gospel. So in 
later times the names and friendship of Luther and 
Melanchthon will ever wear a golden charm. The 
strifes of political life lose their bitterness when we 
see the Duke of Wellington weeping like a child in 
the House of Lords as he pays his tribute of respect 
to Sir Robert Peel. And John Bright’s eloquence 
surpassed itself when in the House of Commons he 
sank down into his seat, unable to speak a few 
sentences about his friend and comrade Richard 
Cobden. « 

The ball-room, the concert-room, the circus, the 
evening party, and the billiard table are far from 
being the best places in which to choose friends. 
And for this reason amongst others, that they are 
places for amusement. Friendship is a serious 
thing ; it is one of the most important influences 
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in the formation of character. It should therefore 
be built with care and solidity. Character must be 
at its base, and united aims and objects must be its 
bonds. This character and these aims must be 
above all things Christian. Without these conditions 
there may be acquaintanceship, comradeship, and 
if we may coin a word or two, chumship, morning- 
callship, hail-fellow-well-metship, host or guest- 
ship, coterieship, and nodding-in-the-streetship ; 
but there will be no true and lasting friendship. 
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CHAPTER JV. 

MARRIAGE. 

We reserve this kind of friendship for separate 
treatment; for it is the best and most important 
of all. Men make or mar themselves by marriage. 
So do women. We are writing this chapter for 
both sexes. Each must choose out what is appro- 
priate. We shall not always say whether we write 
for a young man or a young woman. Most sound 
advice on this subject is equally important and 
applicable to both. If the wooing is on the man’s 
side, choice ought to be equally on both sides. To 
accept an offer is as serious a piece of business 
as to make <*ie. If any language on this subject 
seems to imply more, it is because the man has 
certain active responsibilities which, no* belong 
to the woman. But it would be a fatal blunder to 
suppose that marriage is therefore a more im- 
portant and solemn engagement to one than to the 
other. 
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One of the responsibilities belonging specially to 
the man is the provision of ways and means. Till 
a man has a prospect of maintaining a wife in 
tolerable comfort he has no right to bind her by 
an engagement. Let her be free. A common 
understanding is, generally speaking, much more 
satisfactory than slow years of engagement. If 
the young lady takes advantage of her freedom 
to flirt, or to marry another, it is evident that her 
affections were never fully engaged. The elasticity 
of an understanding is in such a case better for 
both parties than vows made to be broken. We 
are not advocating such misleading things as 
understandings. They are often fruitful of mis- 
understandings, and should be avoided. A man’s 
mind had better not be turned earnestly to mar- 
riage till he begins to see his way in business. Let 
him keep his own heart free, till he discovers 
whether he can offer a home as well as a hand to 
the woman of his choice. To avoid imprudent 
marriages, let the young beware qf imprudent 
understandings and engagements. 

In order to a happy marriage the following 
things, amongSt others, are necessary : (i) Com- 
mon consecration to Christ ; (2) similarity of 
education and tastes ; {3) love ; (4) and a com- 
fortable home. 
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I will begin at the last and lowest thing of all. 
I am not writing for princesses, or for lords and 
ladies, but for those who are content with homely 
ways, and who, if they are to marry at all, must 
do so with the determination to practise frugality. 
If you want to be happy, see to it that both you 
and your future wife are content with humble 
beginnings. A good wife will be willing and 
anxious to share the early struggles as well as the 
later successes of her husband. She will not want 
to sit in her stiff bridal dress, on brand new 
furniture, doing a little crochet work all the year 
round. She will be ready to be a fellow-worker, in 
some shape or form. Many young couples begin 
too ambitiously. They should take the lowest seat 
at first, and they would not fail to rise in life. 
They could at least hardly have the humiliation 
of falling. There is a happy mean between 
squalor and baseness on the one hand, and pre- 
tentiousness and display on the other. 

A young njan should ask himself the plain 
question as to whether he can furnish a house, 
before he puts another and a far q$ore furious 
question to the lady of his affectioiis. “ Furnish 
on the hire system ! ” What an abomination this 
is ! You bring your wife to a house which is not 
your own. The table off which you eat your first 

D 
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meal is laden with debt The chairs on which you 
invite your visitors to sit are not your own, and 
may be seized by the furniture dealer. But you 
are sure of keeping up the payments. Are you ? 
I knew a couple where the husband was stricken 
down with most serious illness a year after they 
were married. Fortunately the snug little cottage 
in which they lived was filled with furniture all 
their own, and they had a little beside in the bank 
to fall back upon. It is the key of your position 
never to begin married life in debt, and determine 
ever after never to fall into debt. Cash versus 
credit ; possession instead of hire ; ownership ver- 
sus borrowing — these are antitheses worth framing, 
if you cannot remember their importance in any 
other way. If your future wife has some means 
of her own, so much the better. But in any case 
it is your duty to provide the home, and to insure 
your life. These are two things that may reason- 
ably be expected from every honourable young 
maij. In the course of married life wife and hus- 
band will then be able to live without carking care. 
And in the melancholy case of a husband's pre- 
mature death, his companion will not be left to 
meet the first dread loneliness with the additional 
pangs of poverty. I could tell some distressing 
tales of sorrow caused by the negligence of young 
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husbands either to insure their lives, or, when in- 
sured, to keep up their policies. And I could tell 
tales almost as distressing where all the trouble 
came because the man had neglected to make his 
will. For thoughtless cruelty few negligences ex- 
ceed this. The will should be made and signed 
on the wedding day. But verbum sap . 

It is not easy to say how much a young man 
ought to have saved before he ventures forth on 
married life. Tastes differ, and so do means. AH 
we would venture to say is : Have a few things 
good, rather than many showy articles of furniture 
which last about a year and a day. Strong tables 
and solid chairs, rather than polished veneer sup- 
ported by rickety legs. 

The young woman should have a frugal mind. 
She should not be too ambitious, nor too exacting. 
If you want to find out whether she is domestic, 
do not confine your calls at her parents* house 
to the evening. Drop in for a book in the morn- 
ing. If her hair waits the morning toilette, and 
the stitch in time has not saved ninety and nine, 
and, in other words, you discover that .die is a 
slut, then you had better take the book back 
speedily and borrow no more. But if you find 
her neat and clean at the wash-tub, or with hands 
well whitened with flour, or with the needle busy 
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mending the torn clothes of the household, then 
call again. 

Perhaps this book may get into higher society, 
where the young women never do such menial 
things. Let them not, however, be ashamed to 
make occasional descents into the kitchen. Even 
if they have servants to relieve them of all these 
tasks, as I hope they may have, they will be all 
the better housewives for knowing how to turn 
their hands to anything. One of the secrets of 
good household management is a thorough know- 
ledge of details. And this can only be obtained 
by actual experience. 

But a comfortable home is by no means the 
chief requisite for a happy married life. That love 
is absolutely necessary is “the old, old story.” 
But it is one which I fear every young person has 
to learn anew. There is no teaching it by ex- 
ample or by warning. For lack of genuine, 
honest, and deep affection the brightest prospects 
have been darkened or altogether »uincd. What- 
ever. the advantages which may be offered, no one 
has the right to enter on this solemn compact 
without a full engagement of the affections. It 
is altogether a delusion to dream that affection 
will be created after marriage, if it has not been 
originated beforehand. There have been a few 
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instances of sudden, sharp engagements which 
have ended happily. But the vast majority of 
such beginnings have had bad and miserable 
endings. “Marry in haste and repent at leisure” 
Marry without love and live without happiness. 
Hence all match-makers are to be avoided. Love 
refuses to arise under the spell of a third party. 
Advertising for a wife is execrable. In these 
sacred matters nature is the best teacher. You 
must be left to her promptings. And when your 
heart tells you that you are contemplating an 
engagement with some one for the sake only of 
getting settled, or because there is “ a little pro- 
perty ” in the case, then act the part of honour 
and refuse to compromise yourself or another 
either by making or receiving proposals. 

You may easily grow cynical about property or 
about comfort. You will not expose the woman 
of your choice to poverty. But if she is of the 
right sort she will not shrink from sharing some 
of your early •struggles. Those have often been 
the happiest marriages where the young couple 
began in a very humble way, determined to make 
the best of everything, and to live within their 
means. Few things are more sickening than for 
a wife to profess profound ignorance about her 
husband’s early poverty. Where there is honest 
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love, simple and frugal fare will often be more 
acceptable than the daintiest dishes of a king. 
With what a graphic hand has Burns described 
„the joys of a simple, unpretending home-life in 
his inimitable “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Take 
away from it all that is rustic, and though you 
have robbed it of much of its peculiar flavour, 
yet underneath you find the immortal lineaments 
which describe the pleasures of true love. On 
the other hand, contrast with this Tennyson’s 
“Northern Farmer, New Style.” In this vigorous 
and powerful piece the Laureate has compressed 
the very essence of vulgarity and of metallic 
worldliness. It is a grim piece of humour which 
satirizes the money-grubbing notions of people 
who can speak purer, though not more powerful, 
English than the earthy and earthly old farmer. 
There are many who would be ashamed to talk 
in the following strains, but they think and act 
them to the very life : — 

“ Me an 5 thy muther, Sammy, ’as bean a-t?f»kin’ o’ thee ; 
Thou’s been talkin’ to muther, an’ she bean a-tellin’ it me. 
Thou’ll not many for munny — thou’s sweet upo’ parson’s 
lass— *■ 

Noa — thou’ll marry fur luvv — an’ we boath on us thinks 
tha an ass. 

* . * * * * 

“ Do’ant be stunt : taake time : I knaws what maakes tha sa 
mad. 

Warn’t I craazed fur the lasses mysdn when I wur a lad ? 
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But I knaVd a Quaaker feller as often ’as towd ma this : 

‘ Doant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny is ! * ” 

The man who gives this advice to his son does 
not know the sacredness and the deep fellowship 
involved in the marriage bond. He has sunk into 
the mire of the commonplace. He has no wings, 
no inspiration. He must be left to trudge along 
the flat, dull paths of the prosaic, with no music 
to cheer him except the cantering hoofs that echo 
his own sordid thoughts : “ Proputty,” “ proputty,” 
“ proputty.” Other and loftier advice may smack 
of the romantic. It is, however, the only prudent 
wisdom. Marry for love. Let all earthly things 
be secondary to this first requisite of domestic 
happiness. 

Love consists in the fellowship of two kindred 
spirits. There must, therefore, be similarity of 
mental culture and of tastes. The thirst for know- 
ledge should not be extinguished by the ignorance 
or apathy of a life-long companion. Many young 
women give tip all their interest in education, in 
literature, and in political progress when they be- 
come wives and mothers. Their husbands do not 
encourage their higher tastes. The man has, per- 
haps, a monopoly of the newspaper and of the 
books from the library. And so, with a sigh, he 
wonders why she sinks into such a household 
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drudge. Let him try to interest her in the affairs 
of the outside world, and the home would be all 
the more cheerful, and the making up of the 
weekly accounts would be much less irksome. 

On the other hah<3, it is the woman’s duty to 
seek to keep up her ^ interest in those things which 
will awaken and keep alive their mutual mental 
activity. A young man’s hobbies should never 
be laughed out of the house. His collection of 
geological specimens, or his cases of butterflies, 
or his little library of books should be sacred. 
He will be the better pleased when he finds his 
young wife getting to know the different fossils, 
and anxious during the summer holiday to add 
a few specimens. If there is to be this mental 
companionship, it should be thought of before 
courtship, not after. Let there be no useless 
bickerings and snarlings about want of sympathy 
when once the decided step has been taken. 
There is nothing open then but to make the best 
of it on both sides. But the main, thing in re- 
ference to this point is, to see that there is in each 
a capacity for progress in the same direction. To 
be able to understand the same things is a first- 
rate qualification for being able to understand one 
another. Few pleasures are to be compared with 
that of being able to read together the same 
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books, to cultivate the same tastes, and to be able 

w 

to take the same point of view in referenda to 
subjects that may be engaging public attention. 
A quick, ready, intelligent jpind will stand you 
in better stead by far than a pretty face. And 
to the woman we say : Bewkise of the handsome 
young man of faultless tailoring, who can do 
nothing more than whisper nonsense in yom ear. 
There are many such shallow-brained fellows 
around you. But if you have common sense and 
a fair share of mind, be sure that there is not one 
of this sort who can make you happy. 

But spiritual fellowship is essential to real con- 
jugal happiness. I have never known a perfect 
mariiage without this. A fair amount of happiness 
can, of course be obtained without such sympathy; 
Lut the cup is never full. It is a vain delusion 
to enter on the married state with the hope of 
leading your husband or w ife, as the case may be, 
to become a Christian. This matter ought to be 
settled before* the affections are engaged ; it is 
rarely settled after. As to the form of Christianity 
and the profession, I must leave my reader to come 
to his own conclusion. All I contend for is a 
genuine consecration to Christ and loyalty to the 
Saviour’s commands on the part of both. Who 
can picture the joys of united love to God on the 
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part of husband and wife ? Where is the bitterness 
to be compared with estrangement on this vital 
point? Earth has no fairer sight to show than 
that of a Christian bride and bridegroom pledging 
their troth one to the other. Christ is there to 
ratify the vows. 

a, Tis He who clasps the marriage band 
And, fits the spousal ring, 

Then leaves ye kneeling, hand in hand. 

* * * * * 

Only kneel on, nor turn away 

From the pure shrine, where Christ to-day 

Will store each flower, ye duteous lay, 

For an eternal wreath.” * 


Keble’s “ Christian Year,” “ Matrimony.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THREE WAYS OF USING MONEY. 

THESE three ways are spending, saving, and giving. 
We cannot do better than give you three Latin 
sentences which convey the moral underlying these 
methods : — 

Quod expcndi , habui. What 1 spent, I had. 

Quod servaviy perdidi. What I saved, I lost. 

Quod donavi , habeo . What I gave, I have. 

It is a good thing to drink in the spirit of these 
sentences at the outset of life. They do not con- 
tain a whole truth, but they convey a very lofty 
one. He who takes home their warnings and 
encouragements could never become a mere money- 
grubber. Money is but an instrument for man’s 
use ; and he has surely found out the be^A means 
of employing it, who obtains or circulates the 
greatest amount of happiness through its agency. 
The givers of society are often regarded as a set 
of harmless fanatics ; but they often show far 
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more solid sense than the spenders, and certainly 
far more than the spendthrifts of society. Money 
is the symbol of wealth. We are not speaking in 
this chapter of mere coin ; we are referring to 
that of which it is the recognized standard. Your 
labour fetches so much in the market You are 
paid in cash ; but you may also be paid in influence 
and in power. Milton .only received £10 for 
“ Paradise Lost ; ” * yet his labour was well ex- 
pended, and in the end was well rewarded. You 
will make a great mistake if you value everything 
in life by a money standard ; and our views of the 
worth of life’s achievements will affect the way in 
which we use money. The weathercock shows 
which way the wind is blowing ; and so a man’s 
method of employing his wealth will reveal his 
mind and purpose. 

Very much domestic happiness depends upon 
the art of buying. I am writing for people with 
limited incomes, not for those of boundless wealth: 
for the many, not for the few. To^ these, then, I 
say that the following rules will, if acted upon, be 
of immense service to you : — 

* Milton received £$ down, and was to receive three sub- 
sequent instalments of ^5 each after the sale of three 
editions. Milton received ^10, and his widow received 
in the year 1680, in discharge of all claims.— Masson’s “ Life 
of Milton,” vol. vi. pp. 509, 780. 
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1. Always buy for cash. 

2 . Always spend less than you receive. 

3. Always buy the best in quality, or as good as 

you can afford. 

4. Always keep an account of your expenses. 

Perhaps the first of these rules is the most 

important ; for, in a large measure, it covers all 
the others. If you buy for cash you will be forced 
to keep within the limits of your income. A few 
weeks of self-denial will enable you to get cash in 
hand, instead of being always indebted to your 
future earnings. The coat will wear a little longer ; 
the dress need not be laid aside for a few weeks. 
It is astonishing how soon you will get accustomed 
to say contentedly, “ I can’t afford it.” Payment 
down, means a free mind, lower prices, an indepen- 
dent spirit, and, above all, honesty. In nothing 
will the co-operation of man and wife be needed 
more than in this. If the wife is to be kept with- 
out a new dress, the man must do without a new 
suit. Mutual^sacrifices will provoke many a merry 
laugh ; and care will be kept at arm’s length so 
long as the dangerous art is not learned cf “ run- 
ning up bills.” I need not say that husband and 
wife should have no secrets from one another. 
There must be no unpaid accounts of which the 
one does no > speak to the other. This is a wretched 
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state of things. But, apart from this, my £oint is 
that, both before and after marriage, neither young 
man nor young woman should run into debt 
There are many tradesmen and money-lenders 
who would be only too glad to get you into their 
meshes. Never enter a shop without having the 
money for your purchase in your pocket. The 
most depressing things to people of small means 
are " doctors’ bills.” It is not that the money is 
grudged. Far from it. There are few workers 
whose art is more highly appreciated by all classes 
than those who attend our sick friends. But they 
are called in on emergencies, and their fees accumu- 
late till they seem exceedingly large. Here again, 
I say, the best plan is to pay cash. But the doctor 
would be offended ! Try him. Tell him that you 
hate doctors’ bills, but that you are only too glad 
to pay him his charges, and, if he is a sensible man, 
he will tell you what to give him at every visit 
or so. If he is not sensible, why ask him to attend 
you? You mean to pay him, you^ prefer to pay 
cash ; and in nine cases out of ten he would prefer 
to receive cash. If you prefer to pay these and 
other matters in a lump sum, see that you have a 
margin to fall back upon. Do not live too near 
your income. Pay your savings bank the cash, 
and take it out when required. You will escape 
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many of the distresses of life if you determine to 
act on the scriptural principle, "Owe no man 
anything.” 

If you would lead a free and comfortable life, 
and be able to look every man straight in the face, 
never incur a single debt By severe measures it 
is generally, almost universally, possible to keep 
out of debt ; and more especially in the case of 
young men. A young man once wrote to me from 
respectable lodgings to say that he was £ 10 in 
debt, and to ask my advice. I replied, "Go into 
cheaper lodgings, and live on bread and water till 
you have paid every farthing.” I fear that he 
would have been more grateful for a bank-note, 
but it would not have done him half the good. 
People are often ashamed to reduce their expendi- 
ture, lest it should lower them in the eyes of their 
friends. But what are such friends worth ? There 
are many who will come and eat at your table so 
long as your credit lasts, who will only call you a 
“ poor devil ” o^a fool, if you have to make a com- 
position with your creditors. It is better to dare 
public opinion by going into a smaller house or by 
taking mean apartments, than to be ever on the 
brink of an exposure. A crust paid for, tastes 
sweeter than a rich dish eaten at the expense of 
the tradesman. Keep out of debt. 


E 
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One of the best plans, if not the very best, of 
keeping out of debt is to learn very early in life 
the art of saving. There are three classes of 
persons. First, those who live beyond their 
income; secondly, those who live up to their 
income; and, thirdly, those who live under it 

* Wise people belong to the third class. When a 
young man has no one depending upon him he 
ought to leave a good margin for saving purposes. 
When he gets married he will need a lump 
sum with which to buy' furniture. He should 
try, therefore, to save twenty-five per cent, of 
his income, if he can. This should be done 
steadfastly every week. Few people have a due 
conception of the immense sums that may be 
accumulated in this way. Supposing a youth of 
sixteen to begin saving. For the first year he 
saves is. a week ; for the second year, 2s . 6d. a 
week ; for the next three years, 5 s. a week ; for 
the next three years, 10s. a week ; for the next 
four years, £1 per week. By the rime he is twenty- 
eight years of age he will have saved £334 2s. ; 
and this, with the addition of interest, will be a 
respectable sum with which to begin life. It is 
important to point out to those who have no 
property to fall back upon, that life insurance is 
one of the first means of saving which should be 
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adopted. Most of the companies allow the sum 
assured to be paid after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, whether de^ath has occurred or 
not Young widows are often left unprovided for, 
when even a small sacrifice per annum would have 
insured them against destitution in the hour of 
their sorrow. 1 

As to giving, this is closely connected with the 
subject of saving. There can be no joyful giving 
unless the money has been kept back purposely 
for benevolent objects. Giving becomes a kind of 
tax when it is drawn from the ordinary income, 
and is deducted from that which would otherwise 
be spent on luxuries or necessities. A certain 
percentage should be retained for giving purposes ; 
and if this is done, the act of giving affords no- 
thing but pure pleasure. This percentage ought 
to be increased with an augmenting income. 
It is a scandalous thing when a prosperous 
man retains the same scale of giving which he 
adopted in th§ first years of early struggles. 
The amounts given to benevolent objects of 
all kinds would be amazingly increased if all 
well-disposed persons set apart a fixed sum every 
week for these purposes. Begin early. Give at 
least five per cent, of your earnings. Increase 
this percentage as you prosper. A very rich man 
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ought to be giving at least half his ordinary income 
^away. There are few pleasures to be compared 
with that which is associated with a thoughtful 
beneficence. 

Our philanthropic societies are often supported 
by the few only. The proportion of subscribers to 
oharity to the population of any given town is 
startlingly small. This is partly to be accounted 
for from the fact that our ‘institutions practically 
limit themselves to the guinea subscription. The 
overwhelming majority of people cannot afford 
this sum, and as a consequence give nothing. The 
habit of making it easy to give small sums should 
be cultivated by the charitable and religious 
societies which appeal to the public for aid. But 
in any case the givers of society should be rein- 
forced by our humble contributions. We need not, 
and should not, excuse ourselves from what is both 
a duty and a privilege because we have no great 
means at our disposal. Cheerful giving at the 
commencement of life is an essqptial element in 
the art of living well. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THREE THINGS ALWAYS ON HAND. 

The smoothness of social life depends upon very 
simple conditions. There are some who are 
always in “hot water.” No sooner have they 
settled one difference than they begin another. 
Yet, when we examine such people, we find that 
they are very often good at heart. It is no deep 
and radfcal defect which brings them into such 
frequent collisions with their neighbours. They 
are not people of evil dispositions and purposes. 
Yet the results of their behaviour are just the same 
as if they fully intended to bring confusion and 
misery everyvriiere in their path. So much do 
we depend for social comfprt upon what is almost 
external, that we can often “ get on ” better with 
a bad-minded man whose manners are good, than 
with one who is good at heart but exceedingly 
rough in his demeanour. It is not, therefore, right 
that we should neglect qualities which make for 
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the benefit both °f ourselves and of the friends 
and acquaintances with whom we mix. | propose, 
therefore, to call your attention t4 thre# things 
especially, which you should always have on hand. 
They should be, so to speak, at the very tips of 
your fingers. When you are most off your guard, 
you should be so much in the habit of using them, 
that, like a faithful dog, they shall at your call 
spring at once to your side. 

I. A Good Temper. 

This is the first. A good temper depends . 
in some measure upon the state of the body. 
Yet it would be a mistake to imagine that 
when the physique is weak and nervous, the 
man must necessarily be cross-grained in mind. 
Temper is very much a thing of will, of watchful- 
ness, and of habit. Some, no doubt, find its 
cultivation much more easy than others do. But 
all may possesg.it, if they but use thf means neces- 
sary for its attainment. It is closely connected 
with a slow judgment. A man who gives himself 
time to form his opinions, who determines 4® Hear 
both sides, will generally be of an even temper. 
The hot and hasty temper belongs to the man who 
easily .decides and at once jumps to a conclusion. 
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These conclusions generally concern self! An<^ it 
is tlfis flfadt which disturbs the "proper equilibrium 
of thw tnlftfi. If aTInan fancies that his own rights 
are being invaded, he at once fires up ; he does not 
give the defendant time to state his case; he sees 
everything as by a flash of lightning. When the 
dawn of reason comes, and the cool morning air 
blows upon him, he finds himself to have been in 
the wrong. He is sorry ; but it is too late to recall 
the hasty word or the ill-tempered expression. 
Slowness, then, to form judgments, especially when 
our own rights are concerned, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the evenness of the temper. 

But a good temper is better than an even one* 
A good temper not only stays execution after the 
judgment has been declared, and gives time for the 
preparation of the judgment, but it leans to mercy's 
side, after the verdict has been given. It may 
seem to you that I am recommending a namby- 
pambyism fit only for weak characters. But it is 
not so. The good-tempered man can be indig- 
nant. And the fire of his wrath becomes a thing 
to b« feared ; because men know that it feeds not 
on pl&sion, but on justice. Justice is not a mere 
blind, impartial figure weighing evidences in scales. 

It is a man with a heart filled and surcharged with 
emotion, and with a hand that wields a two-edged 
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sword ’But justice saves its emotion for worthy 
purposes. It dofes not waste moral energy on 
trifles. Now it is very different witii the ill- 
tempered man. He is "like a volcano continually 
throwing out sparks and fire. Men can never be 
sure of him. They tremble to approach him ; not 
because their case is bad, or because they deserve 
blame, but because he is so unreasonable and 
fitful. He discharges his wrath on trifles — a badly 
cooked potato, a loose shirt button, an unpunctual 
servant ; and so he has no moral energy left for 
great occasions. 

It is a useful thing to cultivate a happy frame 
of mind about the details of everyday life. Happi- 
ness is made up of trifles, and to take the rough 
as well as the smooth without complaining is an 
art worth attaining. I will not presume that you 
have a positively bad temper. This would make 
you a social nuisance. Your nearest friends will 
then have much to put up with, and may well wish 
you to take a long summer holiday by yourself } 
while they enjoy the quiet of home in your absence. 
A brawling woman and an ill-tempered man — 
these seldom appear in the police courts, if they 
happen to move in good society. But they are, 
morally speaking, as deserving of as much punish- 
ment as the brutal wife-beater. It is not necessary 
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to proceed to blows in order to be crujB^ tftflny 
stabs are given by sharp sayings, by wordk 

ft 

penetrate into the heart like needles. 

What I urge is that you*should not be satisfied 
till you have got a good temper. This is more 
easily attained than you may imagine. And it is 
invaluable. The pleasures of its use grow upon its 
owner. One experience of the employment of the 
soft answer and the kind word sinks deep into our 
natures, like a gush of sunshine into a flower-cup. 
The exercise adds so much to our own joy, as well 
as to the happiness of others, that we get to love 
it, as strong men love all healthy exercise. There 
are in every life a thousand things that call for 
sweetness of disposition. Unless we can meet 
these difficulties with an equable temperament, we 
shall find the mind losing its brightness, and 
probably the bodily health will relax some of its 
suppleness and energy. If irritability is the result 
of carelessness, the suavitcr in viodo is the result 
of cultivation. > Indolence whispers that you can 
never reach this suavity and sweetness. But you 
can/ Pride asserts that if you reach these virtues, 
it wilf be at the expense of your manliness. But it 
will not Use every effort to gain this control over 
your inner self. The school of home duties and of 
business will give yQu all the opportunities you 
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'ter learn such lessons. Let the lessons be 
fhol^dghly learned. Go through with the disci- 
pline to the bitter end. Conquer angular and 
crabbed men by conquering yourself*. On the 
lowest giound, namely, that of your own happiness, 
as well as for the sake of those dear to you, gain 
the credit of being a good-tempered man. You 
can only gain this credit by actually possessing a 
good temper. A good digestion helps our temper 
considerably. An Englishman is said to be in the 
best of humours after dinner. Attention to a few 
of the laws of good health will often drive away 
distemper. Sleep intensely, rise tolerably early, 
bathe in cold or cool water every morning, eat 
only what you can digest, and be as much in the 
open air as possible. Children are often iriitable 
because they have not enough fresh air. So it is 
with children of a larger growth. 

II. Courtesy. 

This should be always on hand in our stock of 
minor virtues. It is allied to a good temper, but 
it is somewhat different. A good-tempered man 
may be discourteous. He may, through the very 
overflow of his own spirits, forget that all are not 
in the same happy mood as himself. Temper is a 
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disposition; courtesy is an act. The letter is a 
more superficial virtue than the former. Many aft 
evil-tempered, |tnd even wicked, man is courteous. 
Any educated person can put on a little temporary 
politeness and polish when it suits his purpose. 
What I commend is something deeper than this. 
It is a habit of considering the wants, the tastes, 
the feelings, and even the prejudices of others. 
Strong-minded persons, both male and female, have 
much need of this virtue. When we are sure of 
our opinion, it is easy to “ put down ” some one 
who differs from us and who has no reasons at 
hand for his difference. It is at such times very 
necessary to be courteous in our language, tone, 
and argument. Conversation finds out the weak 
places of our dispositions in this respect; and 
especially conversation with familiar friends or 
comrades. The habit of contradiction is not 
gentlemanly ; but it is practised to a great extent 
by young men among themselves. We do not 
advocate a smooth and oily mode of address, but 
expressions less harsh than “fool” and “ass” are 
to be found in the English language. If such 
terms are out of place when young men speak 
among themselves, they and their like are alto- 
gether intolerable when addressed to elders. Few 
things test a man’s real refinement more than his 
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attitude toward those who belong to the ranks of 
the people who are “getting old.” A rude and 
blusterous mode of address may argue in some 
only a want of thought, but it generally denotes a 
“cad.” A direct contradiction of our ciders is 
seldom permissible, even when we know that they 
are wrong. The little words “excuse me,” “pardon 
me,” or “ I had the idea that the facts were so and 
s<v will generally smooth the way towards the 
accuracy which you desire. 

It would be a good exercise to study the ways 
and manners of parliamentary speech in order to 
learn what I will call the grammar of courtesy. 
Party feeling often runs high ; the very object of 
a debate is to put contradictory views side by side ; 
great interests are often at stake; and yet how 
seldom are the rules which govern the conduct of 
gentlemen forgotten. In the first place, as at all 
meetings, the speeches have to be addressed to the 
chair. Then no member is actually named. He 
is designated by the name of his # constituency, a 
practice which is complimentary both to him and 
to those whom he represents. He is always called 
“the honourable gentleman.” Should any sharp 
words be used in the heat of debate which the 
Speaker declares to be unjustifiable, he at once 
withdraws them. It would be a good thing if we 
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could exercise a similar control over ourselves, and 
institute a spirit of courtesy in all our behaviour 
to those around us. The great thing is for us to 
cultivate consideration for the feelings of others. 
This will generally be sufficient to guide us. There 
are certain bye-laws of conduct which can easily 
be learned by watching the conduct of well-behaved 
people. Such, for example, are rules like the one, 
“ Ladies first.** Real, genuine, hearty chivalry to 
the fair sex ; this is the first rule of courtesy. 
When I see a man being helped at table before his 
wife, I imagine him to be no gentleman. It is not 
a good sign to see him walking before his wife. 
Let them take a walk together, i.e. side by side. 
To say “ please ” when you ask a favour or give 
a command, and “thank you** when you have a 
service done you — these appear trifling matters, 
but they are of the very essence of courtesy. This 
is especially the case when servants are concerned. 
Some men growl out their orders as though they 
were talking tojiogs. Kind masters and mistresses 
make good servants. I might go on endlessly 
about these little rules of conduct ; but a good 
disposition and constant observation will enable 
you to make all the rules you need. 
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III. Common Sense. 

This is a quick kind of judgment. There are 
millions of acts which we have to perform without 
the help -of a slow process of reasoning. To do 
the right thing at the right time is a great and 
valuable art ; and this art means that we have 
th£ power of seizing instinctively all the points 
in any situation, and of coming to a swift and wise 
decision. It would be impossible to do the hundred 
and one things of life unless we had this faculty 
developed in us more or less, and what I would 
point out to you is that this faculty is a developed 
one. When we speak of a man of strong common 
sense, we mean that he has educated his judgment 
in the affairs of life until it can be trusted to do 
the right thing. Originally he may have come 
from a good stock. His brain may be strong and 
healthy. His mental plant may have been from 
the first of a sterling quality; and his parents 

having been presumably gifted with the same 

•> 

judgment, he had the inestimable advantage of 
seeing their acts daily, during the most observing 
years of his life. Yet one point is that his own 
common sense would never have been remarkable 
except through the power of culture. So then, if 
you cannot boast of the same advantages, do not 
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despair. Common sense is partly a matter of 
development. It will be worth more than gold 
to you. 

The great thing which you need in its cultivation 
is attention. A man does foolish things because 
he does not look all round a proposal. He is 
taken with the first appearance of a thing, and 
does not strive to measure its difficulties, of* Ip 
imagine its results. For example, he sees an/ 
advertisement in the paper which promises a 
young man exactly in his position an income of 
^400 a year. He is like a fish jumping at a bait. 
When he has swallowed it, his friends say, “ Com- 
mon sense might have taught him that the ad- 
vertisement was a swindle.” In other words, he 
did not give sufficient attention to the matter in 
hand. 

We* have said that common sense is a swift 
action of the judgment. But, like all our ac- 
quired habits, it began after a very clumsy fashion. 
Probably any young man seeing the advertisement 
for the first time, and having no similar experi- 
ences, either in his own life or in that of others, 
to fall back upon, would act unwisely. Common 
sense would not in his case have seen through such 
a swindle, and he would have ,been taken in. 
Some one has to learn the lesson for society first ; 
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and then 5 ociety becomes very wise, and there is 
a common stock of wisdom, from which any mem- 
ber of society can draw at will. The judgment, 
however, which to-day acts so swiftly, and as it 
seems automatically, once moved very slowly. 
Watch a compositor. You cannot see him pick 
out the letters one by one, so rapid is his action. 
But you could have seen the whole process when 
he began. If you are beginning life there are 
many things which you had better leave alone, 
and many other things on which you will have 
to make up your mind but slowly. You may want 
to appear smart and quick. You had better be 
slow and sure. Quickness only comes by practice. 
What is needed at first and all along, is attention 
to details before the judgment is formed and before 
the action is taken. 

Observation and intercourse with men of sound 
judgment, will help us to the possession of this 
valuable faculty. But these advantages can only 
benefit us in as far as we use them ; that is, we 
must employ attention as to persons and their 
habits, as well as to actions and their utility or 
inutility. A good talk with a wise man, who will 
answer your questions and meet the difficulties of 
the supposed cases you place before him, will be 
of great service to you. Next to this, the reading 
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of suitable biographies will stimulate the judg 
ment. Choose for this purpose the biographies of 
those who were in the same line of life as yourself, 
or who became what you wish to be. Find out 
the secrets of their success, and apply your 
second-hand wisdom to your own case, as far as 
circumstances admit Few books can teach us 
common sense better than the lives of successful, 
or even of disappointed men, especially when they 
have written these lives themselves. 

The sense must be obtained in some way if you 
arc to be. a good citizen of the world. So much 
of your success and happiness depends entirely on 
yourself, that, if you fail here, you will meet with 
continual disappointments, and will also inflict 
much discomfort, if not misery, on others. It is 
a grand thing to be a captain of a splendid vessel 
and to be able at a moment’s notice to determine 
her course. It is a grander thing to see your way 
through the rocks and shoals and sandbanks and 
fogs of life by the regal gift of common sense. 

Keep these three things always on hand : Good 
Temper, Courtesy, and Common Sense. The 
greatest of these is the last. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 

We may take for granted that you will begin house- 
keeping for yourself. There is something wrong 
somewhere when a young man of thirty, who has 
no relations dependent upon him, cannot afford to 
get married. There is room enough in the old 
country for us all, if we only display energy and 
tact. But if the time ever comes when there is no 
work .for willing workers, it would be well for you 
to consider the openings which new countries offer. 
Emigration is a cure for many evils, if only it be 
undertaken under proper conditions. Incapacity 
will succeed n'o better in Australia than here. 
Idleness will bring a man to poverty in any coun-^ 
try. Every information should be gathered from 
disinterested sources before the final plunge is 
made. The cost should be counted. Not the 
least part of this cost is the separation from friends 
and relatives which is involved. If you cannot 
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face this, be content with a little and remain in 
the old country. Above all, take a sober view of 
the prospects which emigration offers. Do not be 
deluded by grand advertisements. Do not sup- 
pose that you will make a rapid fortune, or, in fact, 
that you will make a fortune at all. Many have 
been bitterly disappointed, and have had reason to 
lament the change which, they made. Remember 
that there are always speculators ready to ease you 
of your savings with large promises. They will 
deal liberally with you in words, if only you will 
entrust them with your coin. A determination to 
work with your hands in this, or in any country 
to which you may go, is your only security against 
failure and poverty. An Englishman’s castle is 
one that is built by the Englishman himself. 

Ownership and privacy are essential 1 6 the 
comfort and happiness of home. Do not set up 
house till you can afford to occupy the whole of 
it. It is an uncomfortable thing for a young 
married couple to be in furnished* or unfurnished 
apartments. 1 hey are never really alone ; they 
have to share the joys and cares of housekeeping' 
with others; and a thousand little annoyances 
often arise on both sides. Here then we see the 
need of thrift. Many make a great mistake be- 
cause they begin by taking a house larger than 
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they can afford. So they have to take in a lodgei 
to eke out their income. It would have been far 
better if they had begun life in a smaller house, 
which they could have had all to themselves. 
They would then, from the very beginning, have 
had a sense of ownership and of comfort. 

It is a good thing, too, to try and buy the house 
which you occupy. I write here for those of slender 
means. I know r little or nothing about good and 
bad investments, except what the newspapers tell 
everybody. But I see clearly that many young 
men have learned to save a part of their earnings 
by trying to purchase a small bit of house property. 
For this purpose, few better things could be used 
than a sound building society. A sound one! 
Some of these societies indulge in reckless specu- 
lation/ or in unjustifiable extravagance. The day 
of reckoning arrives, and they come to grief. A 
little careful inquiry will generally enable the 
cautious to avoid these. But when all is said, theie 
will remain a goodly number of such societies in 
which it will be both safe and profitable to invest. 
Such companies enable the young man to rut 
aside what he would pay in rent in the form of 
savings ; and in the course of a few years the 
house, which in the meanwhile the society holds as 
security, will be handed over to him. Many persons 
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think that it is better to rent a house, and that there 
is more freedom of removal under such circum- 
stances. If you adopt this view, it would, however, 
be well to save the sum necessary to purchase your 
house. You would then be in the position of one 
who owns his own house. 

Supposing this practical point to be settled to 
your satisfaction, you can set about making your 
house into a castle. It will be a place to which you 
can safely retire from the work of life, and from 
which you can sally forth every morning to renew 
the combat. The choice of a house should be regu- 
lated by your employment, and by what you propose 
to do with your leisure hours. It should be situated 
at a moderate distance from your work, and in cases 
where conveyance to and from your work is neces- 
sary, the cost should be added to your rent. A 
cheap house in the suburbs becomes sometimes a 
very dear one, when railway fares are added. Many 
young men, who have no particular love for gar- 
dening, cut themselves off entirely Yrom the stirring 
intellectual and political life of towns, to say 
nothing of religious enterprise, by settling down 
in some distant quarter of semi-gentility. The 
flow of the population away from the centres of 
town and city is inevitable ; but you should look 
all round your life and its possibilities before you 
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altogether forsake the teeming millions or thou- 
sands amongst whom you earn your daily bread. 
Remember that you have only a certairfciiumber of 
hours at your disposal every day. Try and make 
the best of them. Do not waste too much time by 
rail. A moderate and brisk walk is good for mind 
and body, especiaily if your habits are sedentary. 
The garden looks beautiful in summer? Yes, but 
the winter months in England are long and dismal. 
So, even if your means allow, do not in youth live 
too far from your work. Far enough for rest and 
recreation, but not so far as to make you a social or 
political hermit. 

It is very difficult to avoid appearing trivial in 
giving advice about the appointments of your house, 
yet some of the happiness of life, and much of its 
comfort, depends on the way in which the home is 
kept together. Go into two cottages, and what a 
vast difference exists between them. Both belong, 
it may be, to labouring men ; and these labourers 
receive the samd amount of wages. All is neat- 
ness and beauty in the one, while all is dirt and 
disorder in the other. The difference lies in the 
way in which the house is managed. 

At the very commencement it would be a good 
thing to remember that dear furniture is often 
the cheapest. A good solid table or chair lasts 
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almost a lifetime. The veneered and brittle goods 
which are so often advertised do not retain their 
brightness much beyond the honeymoon. Things 
should be serviceable. They Will not break so 
easily, and when broken, they are more easily 
mended. Mend things at once. A stitch in the 
curtains in time saves nine. A hole in the wall 
stopped up at once prevents an ugly rent. These 
little repairs can often be done by your own hands. 
It saves money, and is besides a kind of recreation 
to do the little odd jobs that are always turning up. 
A room papered by your own skill gives you per- 
petual delight. A man loves his horse all the more 
if he grooms it himself. And so it is with a house. 
This is especially so if you have any artistic taste. 
The panels of the doors and the walls of the 
passages might be decorated according to your own 
designs. Artists sometimes display at the same 
time their love of home and love of beauty by the 
adornments of their houses. If you cannot soar 
so high as this, there are many ihethods by which 
you can still make your home pleasing to the eye. 
Woman’s taste and knack are invaluable. A few 
contrivances light up a room wonderfully, and the 
daily duster helps to maintain the brightness. I 
have known .a common bench to be made fit for 
any drawing-room by the addition of a few 
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cushions and a cloth of Turkey red. Plaited straw 
makes a good picture frame for small photographs. 
Flowers are graceful everywhere. Who can arrange 
them so tenderly as your wife ? A back yard will 
afford room for a greenhouse, and a pipe from the 
kitchen boiler will keep the plants alive during the 
winter months. Fresh flowers, however, are always 
to be had in the markets during the season, and 
they are a constant source of delight. 

That the house should be clean goes without the 
saying. There can be no joy in living in a dirty, 
undusted room. Regular mornings should be set 
apart for this purpose, and the cleaning should be 
well over before callers are likely to come. A 
little cleaning every day is better than a tremendous 
upset every week. Great are the glories of soap ; 
but it must be used judiciously. Let not the wives 
drive ‘their husbands from home by a constant 
flood of water and the perpetual swish of the 
scrubbing-brush. Even in the days of Noah there 
was an ark. So, when the waters are let loose, 
provide one room where you can sit in dry comfort. 

As to ornament, we have only to add a few 
words on books, pictures, and music. Every home 
should possess some musical instrument. If you 
cannot play yourself, a friend will drop in occasion- 
ally who can, and you will at least be able to 
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appreciate and enjoy his performance. But why 
not try to gain a proficiency in this direction ? 
There are instruments to suit all tastes and occa- 
sions — the trumpet for the soldier, the harp or the 
piano for domestic song, the flute for the lover, 
the organ or harmonium for the worshipper, and the 
violin to touch some of the highest notes of the 
soul 

Paintings are expensive. Perhaps you may 
not be able to afford to purchase works in oil and 
water-colours. If you are, aim at excellence, and 
exercise your own choice. Some seem to buy by 
the yard, or to leave their judgment in the hands 
of a picture dealer. It is better to be indebted 
to your own taste in these matters than to pay 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. for his judgment. You may 
make mistakes, but you will profit by these errors 
far more than by falling down before an infallible 
pope of art. But if paintings be beyond your 
means, I would suggest engravings as the next 
best things with which to adorn your walls. A 
good painting is multiplied in this way, and you 
may have the pleasure of looking at its form in 
your own house, even if you miss its colour. Only 
let there be life in what you put on your walls. 
Nature, or human nature, should be in the en- 
graving, or else' it will become like Gorgon's head, 
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tending to turn you to stone as you loolc upon it 
How wearisome some walls are ! — the same solid 
and dead bit of architecture staring out at you 
from morning to night There must be a sug- 
gestion of life and change about your engraving. 
A cathedral by itself will pall on you ; but if there 
be clouds flying over it, or peasants passing into 
it, or the evening splendours of the sun reflected 
from it, the picture will always have a new mean- 
ing to you. Chaucer’s "Pilgrims at the Tabard 
Inn ” will give you endless amusement ; but a 
lady working in an elegantly furnished room at a 
sewing machine is a most distressing picture. 
You will ache all over at the sight, and be con- 
stantly wishing to turn her pretty face to the wall. 

I shall have more to say in another part of this 
volume about books, so here I will only call 
your attention to the need of their presence in 
every Englishman’s castle. They are amongst the 
best fortifications which we could erect against 
care. Let them be well selected. Don’t buy 
rubbish. Novels with paper backs are not nice 
to look at. Begin well. Select a few good 
standard volumes of history, or science, or poetry. 
Then cherish such respect for them as never to 
add an unworthy companion to their number. 
Keep on adding to your stock. Let literature 
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be a department of your expenditure. Put books 
in your annual budget. They will be a part of 
your wealth, in more ways than one. As far as 
possible read them together with your wife. Let 
her share your intellectual pursuits. Talk to her 
about your books till she is thoroughly roused and 
interested. Be fellow-students. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE DANGERS OF GADDING ABOUT 

I WISH to give this term a somewhat wider ap- 
plication than usual. There are peculiar tempta- 
tions in the way of those who have no fixed social 
centre, to which some reference ought to be made. 
Young men in lodgings, young women in houses 
of business, commercial travellers, loungers at club- 
houses and reading-rooms, and young men at our 
universities — all these need to exercise special 
watchfulness over themselves. They are removed 
from the restraints and joys of home-life. There 
is, as it were, an unnatural separation of the sexes. 
Men and womeji exercise powerful influences of 
action and reaction upon one another. Hence 
nature ordains the relationships of brother; and 
sister, and of dearer ties still. It is a loss to any 
man to be long shut out of the society of good 
women. And the converse also holds good. Men 
gain sweetness and women gain strength by 
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mutual association. A mother’s love is a tower 
of strength to a young man, till he finds some one 
nearer and dearer still. A father or a brother is 
an inspiration to a young woman, till, in the ex- 
ercise of her solemn choice, she leans on the arm 
of her beloved. 

But there are transition periods, and absences 
from home which are full of danger to the cha- 
racter. Of some of these we can only speak in 
the most guarded language. To the unprotected 
and solitary of both sexes we say, Beware of bad 
men and of bad women. They lie in wait to 
deceive and to destroy at every turn of your path. 
They exist in great numbers in the midst of every 
town ; and, indeed, no village is perhaps entirely 
free from them. But to dwellers in cities we give 
the one word which is enough for the wise — 
Beware ! 

It is to the deterioration of the finer instincts 
and higher faculties of the nature that I wish to 
call your attention when I refer t$> the dangers of 
gadding about. We know how easy it is to fritter 
away time. By aimless, listless habits we lose 
hours, days, weeks. Just in the same way do we 
lose power in its best sense by wandering ways. 
Every man needs ballast. He needs a central 
weight and momentum in all his capacities. If 
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he is continually shifting his cargo, he is in con- 
stant danger of capsizing. Force of character is 
a growth. It is the accretion of many years. If 
we start from home with pure affections, we must 
see to it that, when far from home, those affections 
are strengthened. A letter regularly written will 
not only gladden “the folks at home,” but ^rill 
add considerably to the force of our affectional 
nature. In short, concentration is necessary to 
social happiness and success ; and dispersion, on 
the other hand, and dissipation will lead to weak- 
ness and misery. 

We take the lowest ground when we say that 
no man succeeds who does not act on a given 
plan. Much precious life-force is wasted by want 
of knowing what to do next. The number of 
unsettled people in the world is somewhat alarm- 
ing. The feeling of home is rapidly passing away 
from our large towns, for people are constantly 
“flitting.” Young men fail to secure success in 
business becau&% they change their situations for 
the mere sake of change. Many are always on 
the eve of emigration. If they get to the New 
World they 3o not settle. It is still a life of 
gadding about. I have met with men who have 
tried their hands at almost everything, from gold 
digging in Australia to the working of some new 
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patent, and, though they have respectable ability, 
they have failed. If some have too many irons 
in the fire, others pull out their irons before they 
are hot. There is much wisdom in the homely 
proverb, " Let the cobbler stick to his last.” 

The love of novelty is always a great temptation 
amid a high-pressure civilization like our own. 
Freshness may be obtained without resorting to 
morbid habits of curiosity. The deft fingers of a 
clever woman will alter last year’s bonnet so that it 
shall in real beauty far outshine the newest fashions. 
Life is really like a kaleidoscope ; it only needs 
that we shift the ordinary circumstances which 
surround us, in some minor points, and we shall 
gain all the refreshment that our jaded nerves 
require. The fields and foliage outside the town 
in which we live are as green as those of Winder- 
mere, and the early snow on the housetops is as 
white as that which glistens on Mont Blanc. A 
little change may be obtained on very easy terms, 
if we would repress our over-restless desires. If 
the saying be true that 

“ Straight is the line of duty, 

Curved is the line of beauty,” 

there is no reason why we should not now and 
again introduce a loop-line in the ordinary track of 
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our life. But let us beware of wild wanderings 
and zigzags that lead nowhere. 

The commercial traveller is in special danger 
from unsettled modes of life. He is not, indeed, 
under the disadvantage of having no calling. This 
is fixed, and his movements are regulated by the 
exigencies of business. Yet he is removed in a 
large measure from the attachments of home. His 
evening hours after his accounts have been made 
up have to be spent among comparative strangers. 
He is tempted to become a frequenter of the 
theatre, or of low music halls. He may sit up all 
night playing at cards or billiards. He finds a 
rest to his brain in some sensational tale. He has 
to pick up political intelligence in railway carriages. 
Such men cannot be too watchful about themselves. 
They; will, in the absence of such care, easily slip 
into aimless moral habits. But to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. A genuine purpose to lead a 
blameless life, the effort to seize all opportunities of 
doing good, caifc in the formation of friendships, 
and caution in reference to casual acquaintances, 
with a prayerful determination to improve the mind 
and heart — these will be great safeguards amid 
great dangers. 

The uncommercial traveller is under no less 
obligation to self-watchfulness. He forms quite a 
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distinct species of the human race. We meet him 
at continental hotels and at all places where health 
is sought He is a lounger by trade. He is not 
out of health, but he is constantly needing a change. 
With what a tongue does he rattle off the names of 
all the chief watering-places in Europe ! With what 
an eye does he look at his uplifted wine-glass, as 
though he had ransacked all lands, And, alas ! in 
vain, to find good liquor ! With what whispered 
confidences does he relate the charges, high or low, 
which he has paid in various inns and pensions i 
Such people, always on the move, lose, or are in 
danger of losing, moral earnestness. They become 
men of “ society/’ dashing but not deep, superficial 
and knowing, but not intelligent. 

The flirt is a common and a most objectionable 
species of human nature. Flirts take lodgings in 
hum^n hearts, and run away without due notice 
and without paying the rent. The word is usually 
applied to meaningless danglings after the opposite 
sex. It might be used in reference to all fickleness 
of the affections, and to all mere hypocrisies of 
friendship. Some very bad things are done under 
cover of the phrase, “ I did not mean anything.” 
The wrong consists in the fact that nothing was 
meant when something was suggested. Let a man 
or a woman say at the ov^/mt that nothing is meant, 
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and the illusion is at once detected. Flirtation is 
lying. If falsehood is good for the character, so too 
is flirtatipn. 

There are some forms of scepticism which are 
nothing better than types of gadding about. I do 
not now speak of serious doubt, which cuts the 
heart Hike cold steel. But there are many young 
men who dabble in doubts, much as children paddle 
at the seaside. They fancy that they know all 
about the jsea of truth. They have measured and 
fathomed .it. They are “ superior ” young men, 
whose excellency consists in denying everything 
but ungodliness and worldly lusts. The only 
ground for their scepticism is to be found in a 
smattering of a few books or magazine articles. 
They have never worked for truth ; they have not 
bought wisdom with the sweat pf their brow. If 
ever they have visited the city of sound doctrine, it 
has only been as tramps who have been lodged in 
the casual ward. What can they know ? 

In all gadding about there is loss of force. This 
is the great injury. The wear and tear of life in a 
Wealthy man is constantly followed by a recruiting 
process. But if we spend strength on mere no- 
things, the labour ends in itself, and leaves mind and 
heart exhausted. It is not merely what we leave 
undone which involves 1$$$, but it is what we 
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cease to be and fail to become. The inward soul, 
with all its finely attuned instincts and faculties, 
receives irreparable damage. We see the outward 
effects in an ill-regulated temper, a ceaseless tongue, 
a deranged and disorderly home, an unquiet de- 
meanour. But the most serious results are unseen. 
Even clockwork will not bear too much shaking 
and carriage; how much less will the delicate 
mechanism of man’s nature! The will becomes 
loose, the conscience is an alarum bell that strikes 
at the wrong hour, the wheels of affection move 
stiffly, the mind loses its clear bell-like tone, when 
the man indulges in the evil habit of gadding about. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNRULY MEMBER CALLED TO ORDER. 

The Apostle who called the tongue an unruly 
member must have had considerable experience 
with both men and women. It is not easy to hit 
upon a good epithet. We feel that he has suc- 
ceeded in making the cap fit. You have in the 
assemblage of your faculties an unruly member, 
and it is probably the tongue. As chairman of 
that assemblage you have to keep order. Unless 
you do this, there will be many “scenes” and 
unseemly disturbances in your life. It will be 
necessary for you to keep your eye constantly fixed 
on this sense. However quiet and orderly it may 
appear at any given moment, it is liable to veiy 
sudden and unexpected outbursts. The best safe- 
guard is to give it a good education. 

The first thing of importance is to teach the tongue 
to tell the truth. This is felt by all commercial 
men. Business would be at a standstill if the words 
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which are spoken were not to be believed. It 
requires much longer time to buy in Italy than in 
England, because in the former country sellers 
always ask more than the proper price of the 
article. Knowledge, information, and social happi- 
ness spread but slowly when the credit attaching to 
language is not good. It is not an uncommon 
thing for persons to glide into the habit of colouring 
all their statements. They never tell downright 
lies, but they seldom speak the simple truth. It 
seems as though they could not give a correct 
account of anything they see or hear. They are 
always, according to their own account, hearing of 
some extraordinary event, but on inquiry the 
event turns out never to have happened. They 
keep the ball of ill news or of slander rolling. 
Everything which passes through their mind and 
mouth gains immensely in magnitude. They take 
a positive delight in retailing gossip ih such a 
fashion that it shall give rise to the greatest possible 
astonishment. They seem to feed on sensation- 
alism. They are wonder-mongers. 

Others, again, pass over that subtle and indefin.- 
able line which separates humour from, untruth. 
There is a kind of humour which has been made 
very popular by such American writers as Artemus 
Ward, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and Russell 
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Lowell, some of which consists in the very absurdity 
of the misstatements. It is very droll and irre- 
sistible. But when this is indulged in by jocular 
young men and fast young ladies without respect 
to subject and seasons, it verges on the domain of 
untruth. Humour is a great blessing ; it is the 
mustard and salt of conversation. But there are 
some who seldom take mustard with anything, and 
who, through some organic defect, have but a dull 
sense of humour. In converse with such it is highly 
necessary to be chary in the exercise of this faculty. 
Wit can be more widely and instantaneously under- 
stood. It is a flash of lightning. But humour is 
like soft sunlight shining through a shower, and 
many see the shower without perceiving the light. 
On many grounds, therefore, young men especially 
have to be on their guard against a too free and 
perilous use of exaggerated- language, even by way 
of makii% fun. 

But there is no need of subtle definitions and 
warnings on a plain subject of this kind Strict 
adherence to the truth is what we can all at least 
understand, and it is what we ought all to practise. 
The current coin must not be clipped and debased 
to suit private ends. Some save all their battered 
money for church collections ; and so some are 
sincere enough in the market, but only half in 
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earnest when they congregate in the sanctuary. 
Were we carefully to examine the hymns which we 
sing, and the creeds which we utter, our worship 
would be worthier of our better selves, and our 
religion would be cleared of much cant. 

This is, perhaps, the best place to say a word 
about singing. No instrument is so fitted to 
express music as the human voice. A voice that 
sings well, or even decently well, is a pleasure to 
the possessor and a great aid to social happiness. 
Each voice has its own timbre, and is fitted by 
nature to take its own proper “ part.” The neglect 
of singing-culture accounts in some small measure, 
perhaps, for the phlegmatic and cautious nature of 
Englishmen. There are exceptions. The hearti- 
ness of Yorkshiremen finds its vent through the 
voice arid through varied instruments. The Latin 
races are perhaps more songful than the Saxon. 
They live for the most part under summer skies. 
Amid the rains which sweep over our little island 
we could often turn the gloom iyto gladness by a 
little more social singing. But the simplest glees 
and madrigals, to say nothing of severer forms of 
part music, cannot be executed without some train- 
ing. Our voices need to be taken in hand early. 
A few singigH^sons in youth would mean much 
social joy in future years. Ear and eye and voice 
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need to be brought into requisition for this^purpose. 
And so also does the tongue. Much of the , power 
of the great singers arises from their clear articula- 
tion of words. The sense is giveji as well as the 
sound. It is ludicrous to hear tfye^conventional 
“Thank you,” u thank you” chiming round the 
drawing-room after the young lady has sung 
nobody knows what. She left off on a high, stac- 
cato note, and that was quite enough to bring down 
the drawing-room, or to stop the conversation, if 
any were so rude as to be engaged in any under- 
voiced talk. Much more attention is being given 
to this subject in our elementary schools, and it is 
to be hoped that a common-sense reform will spread 
upwards in this matter. 

But to return to more prosaic matters. To keep 
the unruly member in order, the tonj^e should 
know what to say. The art of conversation diffuses 
more information and joy (and sometimes grief and 
pain) than many of the other arts put together. 
Many young people are painfully shy in company. 
This is often a great misfortune, but it is one which 
may be cured by diligent watchfulness. It is 
cowardly to withdraw from company because we 
are nervous, or because we know that we shall 
never “shine.” 

Few things in life are more enjoyable than a 

H 
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go©4 ddo^fcrsftion. 'the art is therefore worthy of 
\ tnufch cultivation. The first thing is to have some- 
thing to say. A well-informed mind is absolutely 
necessary to good conversational powers. Besides 
this, there myst be quick observation of life, a 
* flavour of humour, and, above all, good temper. To 
talk with an ill-tempered man is like contending 
with an east wind. Many people get hot in the 
face and hot in the mind when they begin to con- 
verse. We must have our dispositions and passions 
well under control in all private intercourse. Blasts 
of steam are somewhat inappropriate round a 
friendly table. A thumping fist, a raised and 
thunderous voice, a flat denial, vehement asser- 
tions — these are eminently out of place. A talk 
should be a placid stream, with a rippled surface of 
life, and here and there the friendly splash of an 
angler’s fly. It is a moot point as to whether 
punning is allowable in conversation. If the talk 
turns on serious subjects, and unless it does this it 
can hardly be profitable, puns are an immense 
hindrance. They are like turning the points the 
wrong way when an express train is running. 
Sometimes, however, a pleasant half-hour is spent 
in banter and merriment ; and on such occasions 
the punster is not unwelcome. But punning is not 
conversation. It may sometimes, though not often, 
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act as the crack of the coachman’s whij^ to thfc 
horses* For the most part it performs the function* 
of the break, and even tends to upset the coach. 

Most people love gossip rather than worthy 
and improving converse* It is easier. Tit-bits and,* 
fragments about the outside of things are i$ore 
palatable than a common concern about some 
type of truth. The only way to avoid this frit- 
tering away of time and mental strength is to 
cultivate something better with our nearest friends. 
Our meal-times might all be seasoned with whole- 
some words. Each dinner might be a kind of 
mental symposium. The simpler meals are often 
better adapted for this exercise than an elaborately 
prepared dinner-party. At our own table we know 
our company. There is more freedom, and we can 
therefore the more readily get at the heart of 
things. It is to be feared that many waste much 
precious time in discussing, or perhaps complaining 
about, the victuals put before them, when they 
might be jreferryig to subjects of lasting interest. 
Young men might well make political, literary, 
scientific, and ecclesiastical things the subjects of 
more frequent talk. It would impress what they 
have read or learned more clearly on their own 
minds, and would also tend to enliven the family 
proceedings* Home will be a dull place unless we 
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daily bring fresh life and interest into it. If the 
art of conversation is to be duly exercised, young 
men and women must exert their faculties both to 
get and to communicate knowledge. 

“ Gentle ” reader, you need no warning against 
harsh and malicious speech. If, however, you 
should lend this book to a gruff and rasping reader, 
then plead with him to lay aside his bottle of acid, 
and to substitute for it a cruse of sweet oil. The 
men and women of rancorous tongues are great 
enemies of social happiness. What shall we say of 
clattering tongues, of whisperers, of gossips, of the 
retailers and wholesalers of old wives’ fables, of 
backbiters and heart-stingers, of the social vitriol- 
dropper, of the scold, and of the whimperer ? May 
a dumb demon possess them ; or, if this is impos- 
sible, may a deaf one possess us when they are 
near 1 

The art of public speaking, at least on a small 
scale, should be attained by most young men of 
intelligence. This is an art lamentably neglected 
in English life. It has been kept alive mainly by 
religious societies. Apart from these, there are too 
few opportunities for addressing small audiences. 
A very small proportion of our young men go to 
the universities, and of these few engage in the 
“Union” debates. Consequently many of our 
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members of Parliament cannot make a decent 
speech. And if we take any ordinary gathering, 
and exclude professional speakers, we shall find 
that the average type of speaking is Very low. 
Confusion of ideas, chaos in words and sentences, 
nervousness painful to all parties concerned, and 
at best a lack of dignity, finish, and fire — these are 
conspicuous deficiencies in English public speaking. 
Where lies the remedy? Our young men must 
begin to speak early. They should choose some 
debating society of modest dimensions and pre- 
tensions in which to try their first flights. Pre- 
paration for every speech, however short, will be 
necessary, especially as far as the arrangement of 
the ideas is concerned. The subjects should at 
first be familiar, and the audience such that it does 
not take away all one’s courage. It is not my 
purpose to give hints as to the art of public 
speaking. These may be found set forth in many 
able and valuable treatises. I wish to urge you to 
give this** subject early attention; for, if you hold 
any position of responsibility, you will find that 
facility in expressing yourself before an audience 
will add much to your commercial value, to your 
political influence, and therefore to your useful- 


ness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“ MANNERS MAKE THE GENTLEMAN.” 

THIS proverb is only a half truth. By manners, 
or mores , the Romans meant social customs. These 
might be wholesome or the reverse ; but the duty 
of the Roman gentleman was to conform to them. 
It was the custom to go to the gladiatorial shows, and 
much as Cicero despised these and ridiculed them, 
he felt it necessary to be present at them, other- 
wise he might have forfeited the name of a Roman 
gentleman. Our own social customs are impreg- 
nated with Christian sentiment. We have indeed 
a mixture of pagan superstition and of Epicurean 
folly. But a young man might do worse than take 
the habits of “ good society ” as the rules of his 
social conduct. There are times when it is our 
duty to set our faces against the usages of society ; 
but, for the most part, society has purely to do with 
what is superficial and circumstantial, and it may 
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therefore be trusted to give us the cue. Where 
things are trivial and unimportant in themselves, it 
is the right rule to obey the dicta of society. It 
may seem absurd to wear a dress-coat and white 
tie in order to appear at a dinner-party, but such 
customs are honoured by obedience to them. 
Amongst intimate friends many of these little 
formalities are easily dispensed with. But, for the 
most part, we need some outward formalism in 
order to express the inward deference of the mind 
toward our equals. There are very few who are 
strong enough to dispense with the ritualism of 
common life. 

Instead of the proverb at the head of this 
chapter, it would be nearer the truth to say that the 
gentleman makes the manners. If you examine a 
solid piece of English oak, you will find that it will 
bear a polish wherever you may cut it. Manners 
are often something stuck on like veneer ; and 
you cut through the man by some unexpected cir- 
cumstance, you will find a very Coarse grain. Good 
manners should be the expression of intrinsic 
goodness. Courtesy is the secular side of Christian 
love. It is the bearing of a man in the world, just 
as Christian love is his attitude in the spiritual 
sphere. Looked at, then, from the secular side, we 
should say that a gentleman was one who showed 
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constant consideration for the feelings of others* 
And this consideration is* shown for the sake of 
others, and not for his own. Some find #iat they 
can serve their own ends best by a kindly tone, 
and so they adopt it The spurious courtesy can 
generally be distinguished from the genuine. The 
parasite and the sycophant burn incense at their 
own shrine. Many young men who dawdle about 
drawing-rooms and dangle after their young lady 
friends are only self-admirers. They are at length 
found out, and their flattery becomes loathsome to 
all who are gifted with common sense. Selfishness 
and good manners will not coalesce. A man must 
be a gentleman before he can act like one. 

Thackeray has done good service in writing down 
the snobs of society. In fact, the fine airs which 
strut through the thoroughfares of life can only be 
“ taken off” by the use of the satire of which he 
was such a master. He has taken the gilt off the 
gingerbread very thoroughly. Yet somehow it 
reappears again ; and every man with a velvet collar 
to his great-coat, and with “ unmentionables ” of 
perfect fit, still deems himself a gentleman. When 
will the world learn that clothes do not make the 
man, nor manners the gentleman? Not till all 
men are what they pretend to be. Meanwhile 
we may learn from a novelist that a well-dressed 
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man is not necessarily a gentleman ; and that fine 
clothes and fine manners may be stuck on to very 
indifferent, not to say “ snobbish/’ characters. 

Yet because I hope that my reader is a gentle- 
man or a lady (for what author does not hope this 
of his readers ?), I would counsel a little attention 
to manners. I have never consulted a book of 
etiquette, but I would rather do this than offend 
by ignorance the tastes of the cultivated. If our 
instincts and purposes are correct we need no such 
stereotyped directions. It is a good thing to go 
into the society of those who are better, not neces- 
sarily better off, than ourselves. The atmosphere 
of educated persons is an education in itself. The 
company of the coarse and vulgar must deteriorate 
the finest disposition and blunt the most delicate 
instincts. We cannot expect to have a good tone 
unless we choose well and carefully those to whom 
we pour out the cogitations of our minds. Every 
class of society affords a fair and ample field for 
selection. We need never b& at a loss for good 
company. 

Good manners are made up of a number t>f 
attentions to small things. Some make themselves 
offensive by forgetting this ; and yet we cannot say 
that they are lacking in true instincts. It is a pity, 
therefore, that they are not more careful. If they 
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would be circumspect, i.e. if they would look round, 
they would soon learn the habits of gentlemen* 
They would not indulge in habits or language 
offensive to ladies, through lack of thoughtfulness. 
They would finish their toilet in their sleeping 
apartments, and never be found putting the last 
touches in company. The due use of the looking- 
glass would save much social uneasiness. The 
Pharisees might be imitated with advantage in one 
particular; for they washed their hands oft. A 
gentleman appears clean to the finger-tips at the 
first meal of the day. A lady, be she ever so 
menial in her duties, performs her ablutions on her 
own person before undertaking to dust the rooms. 
The dirty house might well object to be cleansed 
by a dirty person. In short, cleanliness is the very 
first duty laid on those who would abstain from 
offending the feelings of others. This is especially 
necessary at meal-times. To eat with unwashen 
hands and untidy person is to sink to the level of 
the brutes. Eating and drinking need to be re- 
deemed from grossness by refinements of cleanness 
and neatness, and, if possible, of flowers and cheer- 
ful conversation. To gobble up one’s food reminds 
one of an animal which I need not mention. To 
put a knife to the mouth, to make unpleasant noises 
with the lips and teeth, to sprawl over the table 
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with terms and elbows, to be regardless of the wants 
of others, and not to pass the salt in the nick of 
time — these certainly are misdemeanours of which 
some good men have been known to be guilty. 
Their usefulness and influence were not increased 
by such conduct. 

The glory of a woman is in her hair. But she 
ought to take prompt and proper pains, so that the 
glory may be recognized early. Why should dress- 
ing the hair be postponed till the afternoon, under 
the plea that housework must be done with the 
head unkempt? You would forgive a housemaid 
her dirty hands if she had her hair neatly done 
early in the morning. The head and hands will 
often reveal the true gentleman or lady. Let us 
take care that they do not offend others. 

Oddities and peculiarities of behaviour should 
be avoided. These things are remembered against 
us by society. Who does not call to mind the 
young lady who could not leave off biting her 
finger-nails, or another who pu^ out her tongue in 
threading her needle ; or the young man who could 
not speak a sentence without twitching his shirt 
collar, or another who was continually diving into 
his pockets for thoughts, but in reality for pence to 
jingle; or of the lady who twirled her thumbs, or of 
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the other who washed her hands with invisible soap 
while talking ? A little care would soon cure such 
persons of these disagreeable peculiarities. 

Some seem to suffer from a constitutional shy- 
ness, which leads to much awkwardness of manner. 
We do not say that awkwardness is the sign of 
ungentlemanly behaviour. Some of the finest 
characters have been very awkward and reserved, 
especially in mixed society. It is sometimes a 
peculiarity of studious men that they are very 
absent-minded. The stories told of the late Dr. 
Duncan, of Edinburgh, are very amusing. When, 
on one occasion, in dressing for dinner he made a 
mistake and went to bed, he provoked much 
laughter. Yet such mistakes involve much incon- 
venience, and they had therefore better be avoided. 
Self-watchfulness is not, perhaps, the best cure in 
such cases. Self-forgetfulness, absorption in the 
convenience of other people, and a consequent 
unconsciousness of one’s own defects, would very 
often lead on to agreeable ways in society. 

Good manners are the small coin of social life. 
We may get well through the world with the gold 
and notes of sterling moral and spiritual qualifies, 
but we should do better if we carried some small 
change always about with us. Children are taught 
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to shy “please” when they ask for favours. This 
is the key-note of good behaviour. To have 
learned this simple lesson well is to have made 
a good and never-to-be-forgotten start in the art 
of good social behaviour. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A SLAVE OF HABIT. 

I propose to speak in this chapter of a few bad 
habits. They are, however, only specimens of many 
others which need not be mentioned. If you wish 
to know whether you are indulging in bad habits, 
ask yourself whether you are a slave or a master. 
Making the best of life, would you deliberately 
choose to pursue your present course, or would you 
rather give it up and begin another ? I have 
known many people say that they are quite in- 
different as to little indulgences, when I could see 
perfectly well that they could not do without them. 
A man will tell you, between the whiffs of his pipe, 
that he could easily give up smoking. Let him try 
it. He does not know whether he can or not till 
he has abstained for many months, and even then, 
if his abstinence has cost him much pain, the suffer- 
ing is an evidence that he had become a slave. 
With regard to good habits, a man would not 
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d^ibefatct^ghoose to give them up ; he deliberately 
elects, with ft view to his own highest progress, to go 
on with them. His choice is free, because it moves 
in the upward direction. And the man who does 
what hq wills when that will is absolutely right, is a 
free man. He is master of himself, and no slave. 
Test yourself, and see whether you are a master or 
a slave. 

Many of the worst habits arise from the lower 
appetites of our nature. Gluttony is one of these. 
There are more gluttons than is commonly sup- 
posed. It is a habit which is not associated with 
any special disgrace, and men therefore indulge 
themselves with impunity. The brain loses its 
clearness, the eye its brightness, the frame its 
elasticity, and the soul its freedom through this 
evil habit. It is the special weakness of men as 
distinguished from women. Men have stronger 
appetites ; they need more food ; they sit down 
more hungry to the table than their wives and 
sisters. Gluttony consists in taking more in 
quantity and variety than is good for the frame. 
It may also run into expensiveness in the style of 
living. But in itself it is strictly personal and 
animal. Two people may partake of the same 
meal, and one be abstemious and the other self- 
indulgent. It is a disgusting thing to hear people 
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talking throughout the meal of the fop$ and drink 
which is before them. I remember meeting a‘ 
French lady in Italy at a table d'hbte, who con- 
versed for nearly an hour most eloquently on the 
various wines which she liked. She was very fat 
and very offensive. 

It is a common proverb that every man is either 
a fool or a physician at forty. Every man gets 
gradually to know what food is best for his own 
constitution. A little knowledge of the laws of 
physiology is very desirable, to which may be 
added some information as to the chemistry of 
food. Any man who would persistently overload 
his stomach with that which he cannot digest, or 
with that which when digested does not repair his 
wasted tissue, is certainly not a physician. He is 
either a fool or a glutton. Bad habits of this kind 
have very far-reaching results. Dyspeptic people 
make very poor types of religion. An ill digestion 
often sours the temper, clouds the mind, and makes 
a man a nuisance to his dearest friends. A return 
to simple food and simple habits of feeding would 
go far to cure many diseases, and to settle many 
angry controversies. After all, the glutton has less 
enjoyment in eating than the man who keeps a 
watch over palate and hunger. A lunch of bread- 
and-cheese and milk in some Swiss chalet, or a 
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breakfast ot oatmeal porridge in a Scotch farm- 
house — who that has known these pleasures 
would compare them for a moment with the long 
and dreary menu of a Lord Mayor’s feast ? It is 
not what we eat that gives strength, but what we 
digest. Our meals should be our obedient servants. 

Intemperance in drinking is a bad habit. It is 
one of the worst demons with which we have to 
deal. It destroys lives, blasts happiness, brings 
ruin to homes, and produces an amount of misery 
in this country which no figures could set forth. 
Some people seem to think that intemperance is 
synonymous with drunkenness. But this is by no 
means the case. There are thousands who have 
never been drunk, who have nevertheless been 
intemperate nearly all their lives. Alcohol is a 
poison, and men may get accustomed to an over- 
dose, just as they may to one of laudanum or 
chlorodyne. If the daily dose tends to blunt or 
destroy the fine tissue of the brain ; if it brutalizes 
or deadens the nervous system ;* if it hinders the 
quick and ready discharge of duty — it is intemper- 
ance. Daily dram-drinking is often more injurious 
than an occasional outburst of drunkenness. Both 
are wicked ; but the former will more certainly tell 
on the physical constitution than the latter. The 
young man who is dependent on a morning glass 
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of beer or sherry to keep him going {g j a a dan- 
gerous physical and moral condition. The lady 
who finds herself insensibly led on to take more 
than a very small quantity of alcoholic liquor at 
her meals is on the slope leading to a precipice. 
There is much drinking that passes muster in 
society which is only intemperance under a thin 
disguise. The warnings against drunkenness are 
loud and clear, but those against these habits, 
which directly lead to all the worst conseq^pces of 
drunkenness, are often concealed from the unwary. 

What we recommend especially and unreservedly 
to the young, is total abstinence. On moral grounds 
we need a remedy which shall be radical and 
thorough. An extreme disease calls for an ex- 
treme medicine.* On physiological grounds it is 
generally agreed that a healthy and growing con- 
stitution needs no stimulus like that of alcohol. 
Doctors disagree on this point, but not very mate- 
rially. The weight of opinion and consensus of 
advice point most unmistakably in the direction 
at least of the most rigid moderation, and generally 
of strict abstinence. That men cannot work unless 
they have their daily glass of beer or wine is a 
notion which is shown to be false by a thousand 
instances. Some of the world's hardest workers 
are and have been abstainers, and nearly all have 
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been remarll^ble for habits of moderation. We do 
not argue that this beverage is sinful. We are 
merely giving honestly the best advice we can to 
those anxious to escapq^the perils of a bad habit 
You will be better in health, in purse, in service to 
man, and in position — if, at least, you begin life as 
an abstainer. It is shameful for a healthy young 
than to be a slave to a glass of beer. It is still 
more*shahieful for an able-bodied young woman to 
be dependent on stimulus of this sort. 

Youthful smoking is another bad habit. There 
are few habits to which men become greater slaves 
than that of smoking. It is very rare to meet with 
any one who has broken away from it. I am not 
seeking to lay down a hard and fast line in this or 
irt #ny other matter where the wrong consists not 
in use but in abuse. If strong drinks were not 
abused there would be no need of abstinence. So 
of tobacco. I will leave others to sing of the 
pleasures of the weed, without being unmindful of 
this side. I wish to point out its f perils. Youthful 
smoking is on the increase. Boys are seen on 
every side struggling with their first cigar. They 
evidently find it difficult to learn the habit of 
smoking ; but, once learned, it is seldom unlearned. 
Our objections jto the habit are that in youth it 
is positively injurious to health ; that it often in- 
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volves an unjustifiable expense, both bf time and 
money ; that it sometimes leads to bad or unde- 
sirable company ; that in involves the smoker in 
some other evil customs ; #d that it is offensive 
to those who do not smoke. Where none of these 
conditions are involved, it is not pleasant to feel 
bound and enslaved by such an appefcte. We may 
rightly hold that the use of tobacco is a lawful aftd 
pleasant indulgence. But even then a * gentle- 
man ” considers the propriety of place and time, 
and, out of Consideration for others, he often feels 
called upon to forego what is pleasant to himself. 
I have no wish to erect abstention either from drink 
or tobacco into one of the cardinal virtues ; but the 
elements of conduct are so dovetailed into one 
another, that what is in itself trivial may involve 
issues of the utmost importance. No one has ever 
been ruined by abstinence, but thousands have 
been by means of these apparently harmless in- 
dulgences. Heroics may be out of place on such 
subjects as these, but safety and success in life 
make an appeal to which the most prosaic ought 
to listen. 

Gambling is a very bad habit. Men get dis- 
satisfied with the dull routine of business. They 
want a new sensation, or they desire to obtain 
some startling bit of fortune. Gambling ministers 
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most assuredly to this morbid craving. Billiard 
tables are frequented not always for the sake of 
the game itself, which is of a manly, skilful, and 
interesting kind, but for the sake of the gambling 
which goes on round them. Men are inflamed by 
drink and hazard, and lose their heads. Com- 
mercial travellers and other young men at large 
sit up half the night over cards. They unfit them- 
selves for steady, sober business, and not un- 
frequently use money which is not their own. 
Religious people lend themselves to this abomi- 
nable vice by their conduct at bazaars, where the 
payment of half-a-crown will sometimes make the 
gambler a possessor of “a white elephant” If a 
sofa cushion may be raffled for, why not a five- 
pound note? If a pony and carriage, why not 
a bag of sovereigns ? It is a sorry thing to see 
Christian mothers and sisters inveigling young 
men to pious gambling. They little know what 
goes on in billiard-rooms, in bar parlours, at club 
card-tables, in offices and houses of business, as the 
Derby day or the ’Varsity boat race draws near. 
Why should an honourable man receive a single 
shilling from a comparative stranger unless he 
has earned it by service rendered or value given ? 
This is what the gambler does amid the flutterings 
of a bazaar or the close atmosphere of the gambling 
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“hell.” Don’t walk home with anofter man’s 
sovereign in your pocket, even though he is polite 
enough to say that it is fairly yours. There is 
something degrading in receiving money from 
another which is neither a gift nor a price. 
Gambling often becomes a virulent fever ; it rages, 
and burns and consumes the man. If you would 
continue healthy and masterful, beware of becoming 
a slave to this mean and degrading habit. 

The above are specimens of habits to which you 
may, unless you exercise caution, become a slave. 
They are types of a large class. They are not the 
worst, though they are bad enough. There are 
“fleshly lusts which war against the soul,” secret 
vices, evil companionships, of which we must not 
speak. One hint will be enough. Impurity is a 
demon from hell. How many, alas ! have fallen 
into its meshes. Beware of the first beginnings of 
this sin. 

Do not be a slave to any habit. Be the master 
of your methods o' life, not their servant It is 
a miserable thing to lose one’s freedom. Have 
you ever watched a fly caught in« a spider’s web ? 
The fly seems able to break the threads easily at 
first. But the silk seems to grow stronger — it cleaves 
to the struggling insect, it strangles it ; and at 
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length the* spider finishes the deadly process. Do 
you feel the threads of some evil habit clinging 
about the limbs of your soul ? Struggle to be 
free. Determine that you will not be a slave, but 
^ man. 



ROUGHING IT, OR SIMPLICITY 
OF LIFE. 




CHAPTER XII. 

ROUGHING IT, OR SIMPLICITY OK LIFE. 

It is amusing to hear what some people mean by 

roughing it. If they go out for a holiday and stay 

* * 

at a few places devoid of couches and easy-chairs, 
and where the dinner service is somewhat defective, 
they come back as though they had been the 
heroes of a very hard campaign. In fact, the 
cutting off for a while of any luxury, however 
trivial, is regarded as a great hardship by some. 
Our notions of severity depend on our notions of 
ease. 

There are very few who are called upon to rough 

it all through life. The sailor has a hard time at 

** 

sea ; the soldier has to put up with many priva- 
tions while out on a campaign ; and many men 
at the commencement of their course have hard 
work to make both ends meet. When this hard- 
ness is presented to us in the form of duty, it 
serves to strengthen the character. So too, when 
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youhg m$n take a holiday amid beautiful scenery 
at a small outlay, they come back not only in- 
vigorated in health, but with a new and higher 
tone to the mind. It is an advantage to young 
people voluntarily to rough it occasionally. 

But the method which finds a special mani- 
festation at some pei^ods, and which has this 
special name of “ roughing it ” attached to it, may 
be usefully applied to all the circumstances of life. 
Society would be much more healthy, and its 
members would be happier, if modern habits were 
less artificial and expensive. Very many spoil 
their social joys by living in houses larger than 
they can afford to keep up. A smaller house 
would mean lower rent and taxes, and less expense 
in every way. Suburban life is often a snobbish 
struggle to keep up appearances. Simplicity, on 
the other hand, means reality. It means the con- 
formation of our expenditure to our income, and 
the due proportion between the higher and lower 
wants of our nature. If a man lives within his 
income and yet spends nothing on books, maga- 
zines, lectures, music, and art, I do not call him 
a man of simple habits. He may be a glutton, or 
a sensualist, or a miser ; but as there is no sense 
of proportion in his habits, he is no model to be 
imitated. 
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* We have to beware of artificial wants especially 
on the lower sides of our natu|e. There $s a 
growing tendency to increase their clamorousness 
by perverted ingenuity. I am no cynic, but I 
sometimes find myself smiling at the multifarious* 
appliances of a modern dinner table. The species 
of spoons would be bewildering to a Darwin. 
Did the dinner-parties of Rome equal ours for 
luxurious appointments ? Had the Romans a 
special instrument for taking up ^asparagus ? Did 
they rejoice in the possession of fish-knives? Were 
they initiated into the mysteries of brown bread 
and butter and whitebait ? Or could they have 
got so far in civilization as to need pickle-forks ? 
These are curious questions that flit through one’s 
brain as we think of modern dinner-parties. 

But it may be said that the working classes, at 
least, are used 1 6 roughing it. I am not so sure. 
They certainly do not spend much on good furni- 
ture or on art decorations. Their sturdy common 
sense makes them do without many of the super- 
fluous conveniences which bring ridicule upon those 
“above” them. But if they spend a large pro- 
portion of their wages on a Sunday dinner, or on 
drink, they have no sense of due proportion in life, 
and they cannot therefore be credited with simple 
habits. 


K 
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Thefbcs^; habits of life are simple. If a man's 
happiness is dependent on the shape of a claret 
jug or on the pattern of his tea service, we cannot 
say that his tastes are simple or that his happiness 
is secure. To take the case of meals, for example, 
as being the most familiar, and as being the occa- 
sions for expensive display or for frugal simplicity, 
what is a better accompaniment to them than 
perfect cleanliness ? The white tablecloth is a 
greater luxury to a man of good tastes than the 
costliest gold. Water and soap are cheap. A 
working man’s wife might easily find time to serve 
up the daily meals with perfect cleanliness, and 
to make herself tidy before sitting down to them. 

But there are many people who will not believe 
that anything can be worth having unless it costs 
much. They boast of their little trip to Paris, and 
are never tired of talking of the beauty of the 
Champs Eiys^es. But why do they turn up their 
noses at Kensington Gardens or Regent's Park ? 
Simply because these are nearer home, and can 
be visited for nothing. Simple habits would lead 
a Londoner to admire the magnificent view frorrjL 
Westminster Bridge and the Thames Embank- 
ment. He would feel a pride in these things and 
often take a walk to see them. 

One of the best reforms would be to discover 
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how people may meet together for social inter- 
course and amuse themselves in a simple way. 
Recreation is often too costly. Young men do not 
give dinner-parties, and therefore do not know the 
expense of them. But they often go to them;* 
and, what with cab hire and clothes, this form of 
social intercourse is more costly than it need be. 
Chftrles Lamb’s suppers were delightful. On a 
side table, cold meat and other food, with drinks, 
would be spread out. Each guest, however late, 
could refresh himself as he liked, and then, lighting 
the inevitable pipe, conversation would flow fast 
and the fun would wax hot. This is not a model, 
but its unconventionality may well fill us with 
envy. Entertainments of this sort would be 
within the means of many who never dream of 
giving a dinner-party, and they would afford an 
excellent chance to young men desirous of enter- 
ing intelligent society. 

But without waiting for any such reforms, we 
may easily, if we will, correct any tendencies to 
what is artificial* and extravagant in ourselves. 
The great thing is to be real. This leads to sim- 
plicity. Artificial people go first class, when they 
can only afford third, in order to stand well with 
their neighbours ; they take reserved tickets for a 
concert when unreserved would be more within 
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their fftta^s ; they attend the most fashionable 
church in order to get a nod of recognition from 
a few great neighbours ; they set up a horse when 
they should be spending extra money on the 
education of their children ; they wear expensive 
clothes and keep the tailor and milliner waiting for 
their money ; they cut all their poor acquaintances, 
and try to appear to be on familiar terms with 
as many of the lions of society as they can get 
to know; they order poultry and game when 
butcher’s meat would be more suitable for their 
table ; they drink champagne on credit when filtered 
water would keep off both debt and dyspepsia ; 
and, in short, they are social hypocrites. 

How much better to rough it ! You will lose 
many acquaintances, but not a single friend. You 
will miss many a luxury and be bereft of many a 
soft flattery ; but life will not be without its flowing 
outlines, its pleasures, and its keen enjoyments. 
The retrospect of having spent more than you 
ought, or of having seemed what you are not, is 
never a happy one. But pleasures inspired by 
simple habits leave no bad taste behind. It is well 
for every man to see at times on how little he can 
live comfortably, and what incumbrances many of 
his most cherished luxuries are. For this purpose 
a season of roughing it, in the case of young men 
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and women, is admirable discipline, and all tho 
more so if it be self-chosen. Try such seasons, 
come back to simple methods of life, and you will 
be better in health, in mind, in temper, in purse, 
and in character. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^A&¥$klAL MEN. 


I have sometimes wStt&erecl wnether men or women 
were more vain in matters of dress. At certain 
periods of life it is quite common to see a young 
fellow strutting along the street as proud as any 
peacock. Theodore Hook met such a one in the 
Strand, and stopping him, asked with an impres- 
sive air, “ Excuse me, sir, but are you any one in 
particular ? ” Such a question has often crossed 
my mind when I have sauntered along some 
fashionable lounge. The unexceptionable attire, 
from the crown of the hat to the sole of the patent- 
leather boots, the band-box associations which 


clung round the whole get-up, the enormous out- 
la)^? starch suggested — these things would be 
gtoroSg if they were not ridiculous. 

^Tffhat would some men be without their tailors ? 


What indeed ! They remind me of Thackeray’s 
graphic picture of George IV. : “ I l#ok through 
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his lift a&id recognize but a bow and a grin. I 
try and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, 
padding, stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, 
a star and blue ribbon, a pocket-handkerchief pro- 
digiously scented, one of Truefitt’s best nutty 
brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth, and a 
huge black stock, under-waistcoats, more under- 
waistcoats, and then nothing.” * What an ironical 
picture this of a king ! It is a disgrace to our 
humanity that it should ever be an accurate de- 
lineation of a man or of a woman. Underneath 
that finely fitting coat — nothing! Underneath 
that fashionable bonnet and well-arranged hair — 
nothing ! 

If you want the morality and philosophy of 
clothes set before you in truly dramatic, picturesque, 
and pungent style, read Carlyle’s “ Sartor Rcsar- 
tus.” Man is a clothes-wearing animal, and this 
being the case, it is as well that he should pay some 
little attention to his outermost cuticle. Dress is a 
passport through society. I* is the first thing that 
makes an impression on outsiders ; and the pro- 
curing of it cannot be therefore relegated to the 
easy method of writing an order on a halfpenny 
postcard. - Some ladies and gentlemen are abomi- 
nably dressed ; a few are utterly negligent. The 
* Thackeray’s “ Four Georges,” pp. 169, 170. 
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working classes of England are far behind those df 
France in the matter of dress. In Normandy you 
meet with the neat, white, well-starched cap ; 
Lancashire, with a tawdry shawl ; in the midland 
and southern counties, with a dusty, ill-shaped 
bonnet The men are worse. They never seem 
to change their working clothes when the day’s 
work is over. Those who go to church and chapel 
have a black or d^rk suit for Sunday wear, generally 
creased, and often ill-fitting ; but on other days it 
is seldom that you meet with a nicely dressed 
working man or working woman. I have seen 
political meetings attended by men who had taken 
no trouble to wash off the dirt of the day either 
from their faces or their clothes. A brush up before 
meals is a part of civilized life, and it is to be 
hoped that it will spread more extensively among 
the working classes. Young men often lose situa- 
tions for which they apply through inattention 
to dress. This is more particularly so in the case 
of a young woman. • If she shows carelessness here, 
it is a sign of the lack of self-respect ; and there are 
few situations which she can be expected to fill 
efficiently under such circumstances. The f stitch 
in time is essential to her social success. A lost 
button, loose pieces of braid, a tear in the dress, or 
a rent in the gloves are specially detected, and 
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meet with some kind of punishment. A young 
man is looked over and appraised before he can 
his lips. If his shirt button is not sewn on (a 
thing he should be able to do himself), or if his hat 
is unbrushed, or if he be out at elbows in more 
senses than one, he may have immense ability, but 
he does not get credit for the fact. Why should 
a man spoil his chances in life for the want of a 
little care ? The clergy are an example to us in 
this respect. Be a man ever so poor, with an in- 
come not equal to that of a common labourer, he 
generally manages to have a clean shirt and collar, 
a well-mended suit, and the hat of a gentleman. 
Poverty or straitness of means need not stand in 
your way, if only you are determined to maintain 
a respectable appearance. A good wife, mother, 
or sister can do more to keep up a man's appear- 
ance than the most expensive tailors. All honour 
to those who give the finishing touches both to 
their own clothes and to those of their male 
relatives ! J 

It may seem as though we had forgotten the fops 
of both sexes ; but we have not. The best way of 
avoiding over-dress is to pay some attention to 
the matter, t q bring common sense to bear upon 
it, and to consider well about ways and means. 
There are few things on which men, and especially 
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women, can be so extravagant, if they like, as on 
dress. I am by no means inveighing against ex- 
pensiveness ; but against extravagance and unjusti- 
fiable cost. A costly dress may be both beautiful 
and justifiable. What would be foppishness in a 
man is not necessarily so in a woman. The latter 
will follow nature by seeing that there is some 
amount of beauty and colour in her clothing ; the 
former only becomes a foolish coxcomb by putting 
on all the colours of the rainbow. It is a draw- 
back to some men that they do not naturally 
possess good taste in dress. The flaming tie is, 
then, their misfortune rather than their fault. But 
there are thousands of young people of both sexes 
who show, as it were, a laxness of moral principle 
in their method of clothing and bedecking them- 
selves. They arc, in fact, made by their tailors or 
milliners and dressmakers. Dress is for convenience 
first, and for beauty secondarily. Then it should 
conform in some measure to the work of each 
person and to the state of his funds. With regard 
to beauty and expense, a man can soon settle what 
his dress should be. A good fit and a moderate sum 
per annum are all that any “ gentleman ” need be 
careful about. A lady, or as we prefer to call her, 
a woman, may, as we have said, pay more attention 
to beauty, and, if she can afford it, to expense also, 
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than a nun. But in her case convenience is cer- 
tainly the first consideration. Let women be bold 
enough to give the law to their dressmakers instead 
Of meekly receiving it from them, and we should 
not so often have to complain of the tyranny of 
fashion. High-heeled boots, tight skirts and tight 
lacing, back pockets and false hair, to say nothing 
of false jewellery, would not be the rage among 
sensible women, if only they determined to exercise 
their common sense. And after all, common sense 
is the great desideratum. It solves most difficulties 
of a minor kind. When the mind is duly culti- 
vated, when there is a sense of proportion between 
what is demanded by self-respect on the one hand, 
and by society on the other, a man will never allow 
himself to be made by his tailor, nor a woman by 
her dressmaker. If it is low and vulgar to be 
threadbare and ragged, and to wear dirty linen, it 
is no less vulgar to be over-dressed. It is certainly 
“ bad form ” to flaunt up the aisles of a place of 
worship in a dress that calls forth every one’s 
attention. Some think that it is well to learn “to 
glide through life in a respectable black silk dress.” 
Yes, the body should “ glide ” through life, as the 
graceful swan through the lake. No noise, no flutter, 
no ostentation, but beautiful simplicity and simple 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IDLENESS, RAGGED AND RESPECTABLE. 

The most common kind of idleness is that which 
assumes the form of work. Indolence in its etymo- 
logical sense means freedom from pain. Men do 
not find that sitting in an armchair insures them 
this freedom, and so they get something to do. 
The most difficult thing in the way of mental 
exercise is attention. To learn this it is necessary 
to pass through severe discipline ; and this means 
a kind of pain. The brain will not work till if is 
compelled, and it cannot work properly .t|l| It has 
passed through training. What is so evidently 
true in all craft of the hands is no less true of 
that organ by which the mind does its work. A 
man gets as physically tired of casting up Accounts 
as he would of breaking stones. In both cases 
physical energy is consumed, the tissues are ex- 
posed to wear and tear, and a certain amount of 
exhaustion is inevitable. This means pain. To 
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avoid this many men have recourse to all kinds of 
subterfuges. They find^hat the body can only be 
kept healthy by a certain amount of alternate wear 
and repair of tissue ; so they do not cease work, 
they only become indolept. In other words, they 
seek to be free from pain. 

If we look back some forty years, we shall find 
that business hours have been much shortened. 
The tendency in the higher branches of labour is 
to concentrate energy. If this is not carried too 
far it is likely to prove most beneficial. We hear 
very much of the habit into which we have fallen 
of living too fast. If this be a true charge against 
our generation, it means not that our working hours 
are longer, nor indeed that the speed of work is 
dangerous, but that our play takes the form of 
work and continues the process of waste, which it 
ought to arrest and recover every day. Our fathers 
we*p‘ jndolent in the etymological sense of the 
for by spreading labour over so many hours 
theysoften worked without pain. There was no 
special reason why shops should be kept open till 
ten at night. The custom existed, and as a conse- 
quence the shopkeeper spent half his time leaning 
against the post of his shop door and gazing at 
the traffic of the street. To this day villagers have 
plenty of time to gape and stare at the smallest 
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sensation that may pass through their quiet and 
monotonous street. The^^re always doing some- 
thing, but there is no strain, and so the work is but 
one remove from idleness. 

This habit is a special temptation with young 
men. Their faculty of attention has not been 
thoroughly trained. The bundle of habits has not 
yet been entirely and strongly tied together. They 
find it easier to pursue a busy idleness than to give 
all their energy to the matter in hand. In many 
cases the nature of the employment is so inter- 
mittent as to favour this habit. Some shops are 
only frequented during certain parts of the day ; 
and unless the windows have to be dressed or the 
stock to be looked to, there is much idle time 
hanging 011 the hands of the assistants. But even 
when this is not the case the temptation creeps In. 
A lawyer's cleik finds it easier to mend hip pen or 
put his desk in order than to begin the monotonous 
work of transcribing. Even while he bis 

thoughts wander, md hence a word drops here 

and there. The manager of a company is 
more inclined to read the morning paper, or to 
stroll on 'Change, or to do a little business for him- 
self, than to keep a check on the accounts and to 
cast up columns of figures. The undergraduate 
keeps chapel, joins a breakfast party, attends a 
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lecture or two in a listless way, has lunch, goes on 
the river, dines at the college hall, reads a hundred 
lines of ^Eschylus or a few pages of Livy, has a 
cup of tea and a smoke, and then feels that he 
has done a hard day's work. No such thing ; he 
has been keeping up the balance between waste 
and repair of tissue with the nicest calculation. 
Take a typical man of commerce. He lives twenty 
miles from town. After a hearty breakfast he has 
a four miles’ drive to the railway station ; buys his 
newspaper, which he reads in the corner of a com- 
fortable “ first-class ; ” gets to his office at ten or 
half-past, opens his letters, gets a clerk to answer 
most of them, signs a few cheques, enters into 
important negotiations which tax all his nervous 
energy, takes a little lunch at his club, does an 
hour's work or so, and then returns by way of the 
“ first-class ” and open-air drive to his six o’clock 
dinner ; after which, if it be summer, he strolls in 
the garden, and if winter, he slumbers, smokes, 
reads the paper, plays at billiards, and goes to bed. 
No doubt there is work here. If the transactions 
have been difficult, they have involved much nervous 
strain. But apart from this, many a life must 
be regarded as movement without progress — as 
indolence in the garb of work. Watch a bricklayer. 
There is often no concentration or earnestness in 
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his performances. They are of a very leisurely 
order. The tower of Babel would never have been 
contracted for if this kind of work had prevailed 
in the old world. 

We are quite ready to detect and to condemn 
the idleness which is disreputable. The glib man 
who waits on you to unfold a strange tale of mis- 
fortunes, accidents, and troubles, smells of drink. 
Faugh! Show him the door. Another writes a 
capital letter, quotes Latin, and refers to a well- 
known friend of yours in a neighbouring town ; 
but on reference nothing is known, except that he 
is a scamp. Idleness again ! Show him the door. 
Another has walked two hundred miles, and 
arrives at your door late at night, with not a 
penny in his pocket. Will you turn him away? 
You cannot. You give him a shilling. But on 
making inquiry (a thing which should have pre- 
vented the shilling in two senses) you find that he 
has been begging for months. He finds that it 
pays, and so he ]^as tried to make you one of his 
clients. These are cases recognized by every one 
as, visibly and outwardly, cases of disreputable 
idleness. 

But the respectable cases, though vastly more 
numerous, are not so easily seen. Many young 
men think it no disgrace to live upon their parents, 
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or, wh&t Is/ worse, upbn their maiden sisters, when 
their friends can ill* afford to keep them. How 
many a ne'er-do-well has drained away the savings 
of his father, and left his mother an almost penni* 
less old Age. Let young men, at least, emulate the 
spirit of one, who though of low morality, yet is 
said to have exclaimed, “To beg I am ashamed.” 
fo be sponging on relatives, to be waiting what 
turns up, but in the meanwhile to be stretching idle 
legs beneath the mahogany of a too indulgent 
relative — these things disgrace true manliness. The 
case of a young woman is different. She cannot 
fight her way in the world as her brothers can ; but 
even she may well pause before being a burden to 
those who are bound to support her. Let her be 
brave and industrious, and at least see to it that 
by kind help she earns her bread. In such cases 
as I have indicated in this paragraph, idleness is 
a moral disease. It arises from a dim sense of 
duty. 

But what I have more particularly in view is the 
mental disease of inattention. Writing as I do for 
the young, I feel that this is on# of the most, 
common and specious things to be guarded against. 
When a mistake in any kind of work has been 
made, many think it a valid excuse to say, “ I 
forgot.” The reply is obvious, “You had no 
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business to forget.” The memory will become an 
obedient servant to the will, if only it is treated 
properly. Lapses of memory are often only 
illustrations of respectable idleness. The diligent, 
earnest worker docs not forget. 

Much work done by young workers bears upon 
it this half-and-half character. It lies #midway 
between laboriousness and laziness. The dusted 
room has some cobwebs left in the corners. The 
ledger of the clerk has not been posted for several 
days. The leading article smells of midnight oil, 
and shuffles before the public in slipshod English. 
The ill-digested sermon was evidently written late 
on Saturday night. These are instances of sluggish- 
ness which would palm themselves on society as 
illustrations of great and meritorious toil. Drones 
with the wings of a bee. 

Bustle and bluster often pass for real work, but 
they often denote virtual idleness. A lack of 
plan, the absence of a deliberate mapping out of 
our duties, leads not only to a waste of time, 
but to a waste of mental force. And where the 
mind does not put forth its whole strength, or 
where the body does not exercise the power 
needed to accomplish the work in hand in the 
best style, there is idleness. If you would have a 
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good draught of life see that the cup is full to the 
brim. 

The loungers of society make a great mistake 
even from their owfo point of view. Horace says 
very truly that youlmust “ earn your sauce by hard 
exercise.” * Few men are to be pitied more than 
those who, born in the lap of luxury, find no work 
to do. To outsiders they seem to have “ a fine 
time of it ; ” but they are often filled with ennui f 
and complain that, apart from some new sensation, 
life is a “bore.” The relish and zest of life can 
only be enjoyed by the hard worker. It is he, after 
all, who luxuriates in the keen air of Swiss moun- 
tains, or in the cold plunge of the salt sea. There 
must be action if there is to be reaction ; there 
must be enjoyable and earnest work if there is to 
be thorough rest. 

The notions which many men have, and carry 
out, of retiring from business are both ludicrous 
and sorrowful. Having obtained a competence, 
they go with their unmarried /laughters to some 
respectable watering-place, and expect to enjoy 
the otinm am dignitate. But life becomes one 
long yawn. They have no occupation to fall back 
upon. When they have spent their mornings at 
the reading-room, their afternoons on the pro- 
♦ “ Satires of Horace,” bot)h ii. 2 . A 
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menade, and their evenings in making up their 
petty cash, life has revealed all its secrets to them. 
They have been hard workers in their time, but 
they now pensioners on the amusements of a 
middle-class resort Theiir ^ork ran in a rut. 
They did not store up occupation as well as money 
for days to come ; otherwise their years of retire- 
ment might have been marked by much mental 
enjoyment and social usefulness. 

I want to warn you away from all idleness. Per- 
haps the ragged sort may act upon you like a 
scarecrow, and you may, through self-interested 
motives, avoid positive sloth. But remember that 
indolence in some shape is your special temptation 
in these early years. Too much sleep, too much 
eating and drinking, too much frivolity, 1 too much 
gadding about to see and hear this and that, too 
little plan as to the order of your duties and re- 
creations, too much idle talk and too little reading, 
too much reading and too little attention and 
thought, too muchjjontempt of details in your daily 
business — these are your temptations. Idleness 
that struts along the pavement flourishing its gold- 
headed cane, is neither mentally nor morally better 
than sloth that shuffles by its side in threadbare 
attire. Few things impede a voyage more effec- 
tually tkan a calm beneath the burning rays of a 
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tropical sttn. How the sailors hate it ! Rations 
run low, pure water is scarce, the cargo spoils, the 
health of the men suffers, and the ship is in a sea 
of death. It is the picture of the idler. May you 
never be becalmed! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE POSSIBLE DECAY OF REVERENCE. 

The style of addressing parents in the good old 
times was very formal. A son called his father 
“ sir.” It raises a smile to read the Paston letters, 
wherein, among others, Margaret Paston addresses 
her husband as Right wur ship full husbonde , and a 
servant begins his letter in the following terms : 
Right reverent and wur ship full sir and my especiall 
good maister. These were common phrases of 
courtesy in the fifteenth century. Many of them 
lingered to the beginning of the present century. 
We are no sticklers for phrases, and on the whole 
we prefer the simpler and more natural terms 
which prevail now. At the same time, it would be 
a thousand pities to lose what was good in the old 
feeling. 

When the first wonder of childhood passes away 
a strong reaction often sets in. The young man 
becomes wiser than all his teachers. Life is very 
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slow till he comes to push the world on with his 
vigorous arms. Impetuous in his disposition, he 
cannot brook the delays by which, as he thinks, 
necessary reforms are hindered. As to wisdom 
being with the old, he has a strong opinion that the 
very opposite is the case. The torrent of early 
feeling, even in generous souls, does not aid the 
growth of reverence. 

Nor do the special circumstances of our own 
time help us much in the cultivation of this virtue. 
The foible of the nineteenth century is omniscience. 
There is wonder and there is poetry in science, but 
these are not the sides prominently presented in 
our own day. The know-nothing period has been 
succeeded by the know-everything one. It is con- 
sidered “ bad form ” to be too much surprised at 
anything. Tell a young man of the period that 
astronomers have discovered that the sun's light 
will cease next month, and he will reply that he 
thought next week was the time fixed. It is the 
function of criticism to product in us noble feelings 
concerning truly noble subjects. Instead of this, 
it has often debased itself to very vile uses. It is 
in a large measure responsible for the mocking and 
cynical spirit which poisons social and intellectual 
intercourse. 

The animal spirits of a young man may ^asily 
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lend new zest t^ this tendency. There is nothing 
which he enjoys more than fun. Nothing is more 
justifiable and natural, and few things more 
healthy. But stay ; fun at whose expense, and at 
the expense of what ? There are some subjects 
that even the buffoon must let alone. You are not 
a pantaloon or a clown. Even if you were, it 
would be at your own risk to joke on some sub- 
jects. Draw the line rigidly and sternly, and learn 
by a delicate insight to reverence the truly reve- 
rential. 

The Patriarch Job gives a touching account of 
the respect wdiich he received in the days of his 
prosperity ; and, amongst other things, tells of the 
way in which, at his approach, “the young men 
saw me, and hid themselves/’ * You may generally 
tell when a young man is a gentleman by noticing 
his speech and conduct in reference to the elders. 
It is an agreeable thing to offer your arm to a 
charming young lady, but the old lady in her arm- 
chair would be cheered by the sight of your healthy 
face and the sound of your voice. The word 
“ governor,” with which so many dub their father, 
grates on my ear ; and it certainly is not pretty to 
hear a wife calk her husband by his surname. 
These objections may be fastidious and old- 
* Job xxix. 8. 
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fashioned ; but though we have no wish to return 
to .the phrases of the Paston letters, it must be 
confessed that they sound better than the social 
slang of our own days. 

How far this slang governs our thought and 
vulgarizes it, I am not prepared to discuss. It is a 
sign at least of changed feeling ; a feeling which I 
am not prepared altogether to condemn, but which 
I certainly would not praise or recommend. It 
bodes nothing but mischief when a young man has 
no deeper feeling for his parents than is expressed 
by the terms “ governor ” and “ old lady.” 

The way in which public men arc criticized by 
the press often aids the irreverence of the times. 
Free speech is absolutely necessary to the progress 
and preservation of national life and liberty. But 
in order to be effectual for these ends, it must be 
exercised within certain bounds, and it must be 
dignified. The character of public life will not be 
improved by prurient pryings into private scandals, 
by low comedy, by the tittle-tattle of “ Society ” 

t* 

journals, and by the eaves-droppings and communi- 
cations of literary scene-shifters. 

The French Revolution broke up the mysterious 
sacredness by which institutions, constitutions, and 
administrations were surrounded. It has not been 
found possible to restore the old and exploded 
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pseudo-veneration, which consisted in scraping and 
bowing before anything or anybody that happened 
to possess an ornament of gilt. This destructive 
process was good as far as it went But we must 
supplement it by cultivating the spirit of reverence 
towards all that deserves the exercise of that 
emotion. Instead of reverencing things because 
they exist, we have to do it for the intrinsic worth 
which they possess. This involves inquiry, thought, 
and the balance of considerations on our part. We 
must get at the root of things in order to find 
whether they are worthy of our admiration and 
care. Thus we shall find that true Radicalism 
and true Conservatism mean one and the same 
thing. 

But this is no easy task. Reverence springs up 
only in a duly enlightened and cultured soul. It 
has its root in an illuminated judgment. The past 
throws its light on the present. Books of history 
will be of essential importance to you in forming 
your judgment as to institutions and facts. Your 
own heart may then be left to dictate to you what 
you shall venerate in persons and in places. If 
you find real heroes in the past, you will not fail 
to discern noble and worthy characters mingling 
in your daily life. May these objects of veneration 
never be shattered ; and if they are, be you careful 
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not to let this jyarm and subdued light depart out 
;,jrf the temple of your soul. Keep the windows 
open to all quarters, and there will be in your 
character no decay of reverence. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW TO TAKE A HOLIDAY. 

Tills chapter is not upon the general subject of 
recreation. It does not seek to direct the reader 
-as to how he shall amuse himself during his leisure 
evenings ; and, finally, it is not addressed to men 
with families. A few words to the disencumbered 
may not be out of place. What I wish to say 
bears on the physical nature rather more than on 
the mental. 

It is good, especially for dwellers in cities, to 
learn the art of taking half-holidays. Fortunately 
the Saturday is to many a day of partial release 
from work. A few hours are snatched from work. 
It is a pitiable thing that working people do not 
more frequently consult the health and convenience 
of shopkeepers. In some small villages the shops 
are shut for half a day during the week, though 
open on Saturday. Those who go shopping are 
often very thoughtless, and if their convenience 



dM&ited, shops would he open all night. 
£)n6 of "the means of shortening the, hours of 
unnecessary labour is for those who have the boon 
of rest themselves to show that they can enjoy it 
in a rational way, and also to be very careful not 
to impose late hours upon those to whom they give 
theif custom. 

* Young men and women would do well to make 
themselves acquainted with all the available spots 
of interest within easy reach of where they live. 
A few pence will take us some miles from the 
smoke of the town, and in summer we shall be 
landed in some green and beautiful country. A field 
naturalists* club affords an excellent opportunity 
for putting a scientific and interesting purpose into 
these rambles. Very few would care to go alone ; 
though solitude with a pocket volume, a geological 
hammer, a lens, or an angler’s line has its peculiar 
charms. If there is no available club, two or three 
can easily be induced to set out on these expe- 
ditions in company. It is ♦ astonishing what 
persistent effort after fresh scenery will yield, even 
in very unpiomising neighbouihoods. The first 
step should be to take some conveyance in order 
to get at once into the country. Let no time or 
strength be consumed in walking through familiar 
and unlovely streets. Having alighted on the 
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platform of the little* station, what cofiWTOe 
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exhilarating than a walk of eight ox ten mileS ? ^ 
Young ladies would, no doubt, be satisfied with 
less. These excursions can be continued in jine 
weather right through the autumn and winter ; so 
that nature may be studied in all her moods. But 
for rainy days, and for short afternoons, there will 
be a reserve of sights either in the city itself or ift 
some neighbouring town. London presents end- 
less interests of an historical character. The past 
is written in the names of its streets, and in the 
edifices, churches, and museums that crowd its 
chief thoroughfares. Yet how ignorant Londoners 
are of their own great city, f venture to say that 
there are hundreds of thousands who have never 
seen the interior of the T&Wer or of Westminster 
Abbey. How many shop assistants in the Strand 
could tell where the Savoy Chapel is, and of those 
who could tell how many have the dimmest idea of 
its past history ? This ignorance could not prevail 
were the Saturday half-holiday properly utilized. 
And quite apart from knowledge, it would pay as 
a matter of enjoyment to be acquainted with topo- 
graphical history. Writing in Liverpool, it occurs 
to me that very few of my fellow-inhabitants know 
that this town was the birthplace of the immortal 
Jeremiah Horrocks. He calculated when the 
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transit of Venus would take"" place, and, having 
y made all* preparations, had the unspeakable delight 
of observing it on Sunday, November 24, 1639. 
Vejy few know about him ; very few have heard 
that he was born at Otterspool, three and a half 
miles from the Liverpool Exchange. 

Or take Leicester. Are there many young men 
who have walked to Thurcaston on Saturday 
afternoon to see the birthplace of Hugh Latimer? 
It is a breezy country, with fine woods ; and an 
Old England feeling takes possession of the imagi- 
nation as we gaze on the ivy-covered cottage and 
the unobtrusive parish church. Let Preston young 
men take Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” and trace, if they 
can, the movements of armies and regiments be- 
tween the years 1640 and 1660. The soil would 
become richer to them. It is needless to point out 
how some towns and cities arc indissolubly linked 
with great names — Lichfield and Dr. Johnson, 
Bristol and Robert Hall and John Foster, Kidder- 
minster and Richard Baxter, Edinburgh and John 
Knox, Glasgow and Dr. Chalmers, Matlock and 
Arkwright, Bolton and Samuel Crompton, York 
and poor Sterne, Salisbury and George Herbert, 
Bedford and Bunyan, Berkhampstead and Cowper, 
Birmingham and - Priestley. But we must stop. 
The theme is endless. Let me stir you up to 
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inquiry about local Celebrities and famous hlstorifcal 
spots near your own home. * 

Most young people have at least a week or a 
fortnight's holiday in the course of the year. This 
opportunity is used for the purpose of visiting 
friends at a distance, but in many cases it yields 
neither social enjoyment nor physical health. I 
want to incite you to see your own country well 
during these seasons, and this you can only do on 
foot. Plans should be laid some time beforehand ; 
the railway should be used to plant you down in 
the midst of interesting scenery, and then, with a 
modest bag, fifteen or twenty miles a day can be 
easily covered. In this way the coast of Cornwall, 
the wooded scenery of Devonshire, the downs of 
Sussex, the fruitful gardens of Kent, the bold 
beauties of North Wales, the mingled grandeur 
and softness of the Lake district, the wonders of 
Scotland, may all be visited in turn. All these 
tours require money, it may be said. But more 
cash is spent in mooning about a crowded sea- 
side resort, than in a pedestrian tour, where the 
tourist is content with clean but moderate accom- 
modation. A large number are frightened at the 
idea of a continental tour. Not only does the 
expense scare them, but the language. Yet of 
most it may be said that if they are to see a 
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foreign land at all, it will be ^during the days of 
their bachelorhood. It is, no doubt, highly de- 
sirable to get up a little French or German, as' the 
case may be ; and when out-of-the-way places are 
chosen, this is absolutely necessary. But with the 
aid of Cook or Gaze every difficulty of this sort is 
removed out of the way. If a tour be judiciously 
planned and only a little luggage taken, going on 
the Continent is as cheap as going to the more 
distant parts of the United Kingdom. This is 
especially the case if you can stand the sea ; for 
you can then land at Antwerp, Rotterdam, or 
Amsterdam. As to expense, let me say that in 
the year 1867 I took a tour to the Engadinc, with 
two friends, for three weeks ; and one of these 
reckoned his expenses from London and back to 
Brighton at £ 14 . I do not say that we all did it 
for this sum. But we all saw some most magnifi- 
cent scenery, had some splendid walks, and, I hope, 
enlarged our minds. In order to go this distance 
on economical principles, somq, little roughing it 
has to be encountered ; but this is the very thing 
I recommend to young men, and to strong and 
vigorous young ladies. The little hill On the 
mountain pass, where you pay a shilling for your 
bed and sixpence for your breakfast, stands out in 
memory with far greater pleasantness than the 
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grand hotel, fitted up with electric bells, where you 
paid tenpence for being lighted to bed, and so on, 
according to the same scale. You go for air, for 
mountain scenery, for change, for nature’s best 
sights; not for social grandeur and luxury. If 
you cannot enjoy fine brisk air and good exercise, 
with wholesome diet and a hard but clean bed, 
then stay at home. But if you are of the right 
sort, go by all means to Normandy one year, to 
Holland the next, up the Rhine and back through 
Paris the next, to Switzerland the next, to Nor- 
way the next, and, if you can, to Italy. But be 
careful to make a study of the country months 
beforehand In order to see Holland, read Mot- 
ley’s “ Dutch Republic” To see Paris, read 
Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” or Chambers’s 
“ History of France.” To see Switzerland, study 
well the maps in Baedeker’s Guide. If you know 
about places beforehand you are ready to receive 
the impressions which they ought to make. 
While another man is stumbling over pages of 
Murray to know what he ought to see, you can 
take the object in at a glance, without waste of 
time, and, what is more, without waste of energy. 
Reader and worker, take a spell of rest ; get away 
from your work once a year ; go out of your own 
little island occasionally, if you can; and I wish 
you “Bon voyage 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MIND OR NO MIND. 

WHETHER you will possess mental life is being 
determined during the years of your youth. Of 
course all persons have minds, but all persons have 
not active minds. Do not be frightened ;* I am not 
writing for scholars, but for young men and women 
of average abilities and opportunities. You will 
not be great scholars ; for scholarship demands 
such an amount of time and such an absorption of 
energy, that, ufrd'er your present circumstances, it 
is placed teycxnd your reach. The question which 
you haw ^consider is as to^what amount of 
meh|ii t if an y, you will cultivate with your 
present opportunities. Thousand^ slip into a routine 
kind -j^L existence of alternate work and play ; they 
hai$e n<^ Interests beyond those which touch their 
immediate circle ; they have no intelligent views of 
any because they cannot bring afiy mental 

power be^m.on the questions of the day; and 

N 
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life is therefore insipid to themselves, and unin- 
teresting to any cultured companions whom they 
may happen to meet. 

Possessing as we do an instrument of thought, it 
is natural that we should use it. But this instru- 
ment is peculiar. It is not a mere piece of 
mechanism ; it is subject to growth or decay. If 
we exercise its powers on trivial topics, it will 
become little and impoverished. Men who exer- 
cise their minds on small things only, lack largeness 
of view and breadth. They indulge in “ small 
talk,” and cut themselves off from intercourse with 
the great world of intelligence around them. So 
that you cannot misdirect your energies with im- 
punity. It is equally certain that you cannot allow 
your mind to lie idle without serious consequences. 
You may not be conscious of these consequences ; 
you may know nothing of the fair garden of Eden 
from which you are excluded ; but none the less 
will you suffer indescribable loss. You will at least 
be conscious that you are not fulfilling God’s pur- 
pose in your creation. He gave you a mind — a 
mind capable of use, of growth, of beauty, of joy, 
and of influence. You may, by yoUr abuse or 
neglect, maim and paralyze your faculties. Your 
mind may be like a clock that will not go, bearing 
the semblance of power, but nothing more. 

% 
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There is a great world of thought and truth 
around and above, behind and before us, which 
ought to allure us to mental inquiry, and even 
sometimes to mental agony. History is the con- 
centrated thought of man. The interesting thing 
about the past is not what men have done, but why 
they have done their deeds. A few leading facts 
about bygone days (and this is all that many mean 
when they speak about history) are not enough to 
satisfy us. We are impelled to inquire into the 
reason, the laws, the causes and consequences of 
facts. The beauty and heroism of some actions, the 
deformity of others, the thoughts and desires and 
mistakes of men — these are the traits in the past 
which call out our soul’s attention. Hence we 
must have books, and read and know them. They 
crystallize the past for us. They are the mirrors 
of the present. They are question and answer 
about the future. 

If a man should travel blindfold through Swit- 
zerland, we should think him next door to a lunatic. 
Yet a vast number of men and women traveljblind- 
fold through this vast and splendid region of 
thought and truth. It is true that they do not 
know what they lose, but they know enough to be 
sure that blindness is a tremendous loss. It is a 
thousand pities that they do not lift at least a 
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cottier of their bandage, that they may obtain a 
glimpse of this great world. 

The great difference between one young man 
and another is in the will. Circumstances are, no 
doubt, to be taken into account. Some have very 
long hours, very arduous manual labour ; their 
homes have no marks of culture about them ; thdr 
town or village presents few literary advantages. 
It is, of cours6, hard, under these circumstances, to 
pursue the intellectual life ; but ultimately the 
difference between a foolish and insipid young man 
and an intelligent one may, in most cases, be traced 
to wilful choice or wilful neglect. I am not arguing 
here in favour of a vast amount of book knowledge,, 
or of a culture which can only be learned at a 
university, or of an intellectual activity which can 
only characterize those who are released from the 
toils and cares of business. My point is that an 
intelligent interest in God, man, and the world 
may be obtained by every reader of this book, if 
only he wills it. a 

Bufe then the pity is that so many do not will it. 
What they read does more harm to the mind than 
good. They dissipate and intoxicate and destroy 
mental energy by their love of sensationalism. 
They do not exercise their minds for the Sake 
of enlightenment, but for the sake of a tickling 
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pleasure. Anything that prdmises iljere novelty 
is eagerly swallowed. Advertisers of quack com- 
modities, sensational lecturers and preachers* 
flaming playbills, the low novelist, acid the penny- 
a-liner find ready clients amon£ such people as 
these. 

Supposing, then, that you wish to separate 
yourself from this large and undesirable class, how 
are you to set to work? You have determined to 
exercise your mental powers to the best of your 
abilities. This deteimination is, after all, the chief 
and essential thing. Other things will follow as a 
matter of course. You will find ways and means 
by your own instincts. 

Sometimes the mental life gets a start from 
leading a good solid book. I may perhaps be 
allowed to refer to my own case as one in point. 
I was conscious of a distinct mental awakening 
through leading Sir James Stephen’s “Essays in 
Ecclesiastical Biography.” This book had a lite- 
rary colouring about it that was very attractive. 
Effects of this kind will be produced on susceptible 
youths by any book that possesses mental power. 
Probably Macaulay’s Essays have acted upon }gpung 
minds in our generation as much as any one book 
that could be named. The essays are not long 
enough to subject the mind to any great strain, 
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and yet they are so redolent of wide and varied 
reading as to be very stimulating and suggestive. 
They provoke to further reading, and this is a great 
gain. A good start is very important. 

But the same end may be obtained in other 
ways, though the reading of books is by far the 
most important. A good literary and debating 
society confers benefit, because it leads its members 
to read, write, and speak ; that is, according to 
Lord Bacon, it makes a full, an accurate, and a 
ready man. The learning of a language acts in 
the same direction. It quickens the mind, and 
sharpens the mental faculties. An intelligent com- 
panion exercises a stimulating effect. But it will 
be observed that all these methods lead you back 
to books, to study, to thought, and to reading. 
Popular lectures are, in a measure, harmful if they 
are regarded as a substitute for personal mental 
effort. Attendance on them is certainly better than 
the vacuity which marks the leisure hours of so many. 
But again I say, these things are ’only good in as far 
. as they'lead to direct, earnest, and energetic effort 
on your own part. Whether you will exercise this 
sleeping power or not depends on your own choice. 
It is not a question of more or less favouring circum- 
stances. It is rather a question as to whether you 
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will use the opportunities whish you happen to 
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possess. With you, as with all others, it is a choice 
between mind and no mind. Y opr life oscillates 
between this yes and no. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TRUE METHOD OF THE MENTAL LIFE. 

No one can cultivate the mental life without books. 
These are, it is true, not the only means of im- 
proving the mind, but they are the most important. 
Conversation and social intercourse with intelligent 
persons will do much to sharpen the intellect. For 
the first seven or eight years of life, this is the chief 
instrument of awakening the mind of the child. 
Hence stupid parents, who can only indulge in 
small talk, need not be surprised if their children 
show no signs of special mental activity. How 
can they ? Unless they pick up thoughts and facts 
from companions, or from elders outside their own 
home, they have no food with' which to feed the 
mind. 

When this stage is passed much depend nee 
must be placed on books. It would, perhaps, bk 
more beneficial than most suppose if school books 
were taken into life after school has been left. No 
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•doubt they deal with the dry and technical rules of 
knowledge. But a young man might do many 
worse things than study a grammar, a geography 
book, an atlas, a simple treatise on natural philo- 
sophy, or one on physics or chemistry. Education 
is never finished ; and I am persuaded that in the 
school sense it is, in very many cases, laid aside too 
often. A youth of fourteen or fifteen is only just 
beginning to feel the joy of acquiring knowledge. 
Having mastered the technical principles, he might 
then proceed to their application with great zest and 
relish. But just as he has passed through the 
drudgery of learning, he lays aside his books and 
betakes himself to business. Now, it would surely 
add enjoyment and intelligence to life, were he to 
carry on some, at least, of the threads of school 
days. It is evident that he must leave much 
behind. But let him consult his taste, and direct 
his studies for, say, an hour a day into some edu- 
cational channel. Suppose him to be facile in 
learning languages. Perhaps* he has translated a 
book? of Caesar at school. It would do him no 
harm, and might do great good, were he to seek to - 
know in their original tongue something of Virgil 
and Horace. But perhaps his mind moves in 
another groove.^ He is fond of physical science. If 
so, at a very slight cost he can rig out a laboratory, 
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and, with the help of some elementary treatise like 
that of Chambers's, can at least master the first 
principles of chemistry. Should he be a young 
man fond of the niceties of his own language, what 
an interesting field of inquiry opens out in reference 
to its primal elements, its growth, and its present 
construction. This might in tirpe lead him to be a 
philologist, and such books as those of Max Muller 
would not be beyond his comprehension. There is 
no reason why a schoolboy should not, when he 
enters business, become, in some slender measure, 
at least, a student. He cannot do much, but 
he can do a little. Over-study would weary his 
brain and undermine his health, but a slight 
amount would be a positive delight, and would be 
a sure path toward intelligence. If young women 
want to become fit companions for such young 
men, let them adopt the same method. The chief 
thing is to watch the taste and proclivity, so that 
the hour of study may become a joy. 

A few words her^ may not be out of place as to 
the method of study. Professed students should 
have a distinct and settled plan for every day and 
for every hour in each day. One ought to be able 
to tell what special book he will be reading at 
a particular hour of the day. But in the case of 
those for whom I more specially write these pages, 
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no such rigid plan is possible. Yet in their case 
some method is highly desirable. There are times 
when solid reading will be distasteful to a weary 
body and a jaded mind, and at such seasons a 
definite and resolute purpose will help to carry us 
through. Besides which, much time is wasted for 
want of a plan. To feel determined to get through 
a certain book or course of study keeps our mind 
in a useful path. It prevents mere movement with- 
out progress ; it saves us from aimless wanderings, 
and, therefore, from intellectual weakness. For 
business men and women it is very important to 
make good use of spare minutes. Much may be 
done by the right use of a quarter of an hour daily. 
I know of a mutual reading society whose members 
bind themselves to read something solid for this 
space of time every day, or to pay a fine for neg- 
lect ; the fines being devoted to prizes for the best 
readers. Any plan that makes us realize the vast 
value of minutes is good. Six months of persistent 
industry will reward us with* such mental riches 
that we shall need no further argument to prove 
that this simple plan is both feasible and success- 
ful * Make good use of spare time. The dinner 

* It took me about eighteen months to read Shakespeare 
tough, giving about three or five minutes each day on most 
Jayjs, while snatching longer opportunities at railway stations 
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hour is invaluable, if you can extract twenty-five 
per cent, of it for reading. M&ke regular use of 
spare time. Don’t be spasmodic. Don’t study* by 
fits and starts. 

If the willingness to study and the proper method 
be taken for granted, then arises the much larger 
question as to what books to read. The difficulty 
of answering this question arises chiefly from the 
immense number of books in existence, and ellso 
from the great variety of taste in readers. There 
are books and books ad infinitum , and thete are 
readers and readers ad infinitum . Moreover, it is 
possible to bring a good reader into contact with 
a good book with little apparent result. 

Some race through volumes as though they Were 
paid to read a certain number of pages. They are 
much like some tourists who rush through the 
finest scenery at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
The result in both cases is a confused medley and 
mixture of thoughts and emotions. It is not what 
you eat, but what you digest, that builds up the 
tissues of the mind. Others, again, are such, slow ' 
readers that they do not take in the general ideas 
of a book, and at the same time do not carry away 
its details in their memories. We do not recom- 

and in railway carriages. Pocket volumes are invaluable „ 
for this purpose. 
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mend any one, least of all young beginners, to be 
mer$ dippers into volumes ; at the same time, some 
of the best readers are those who, by a kind of 
instinct, are able to get the juice out of the orange 
without eating the whole of it. Dean Stanley, all 
of whose writings show wide reading, once con- 
fessed in public that he had seldom read a book 
right to the end. This is well enough for a prac- 
tised reader and thinker, but it will not pay in your 
case. At the same time, do not be too slow a 
reader. Seize ideas as quickly as you can. The 
writer’s end is attained if he impresses his thought 
and facts upon you. If he has neither thought 
nor facts* why read him ? For the style ? No 
writer ha$ a worthy style, unless he has thought 
beneath it. If there be neither thought nor fact, 
be sure that the author is imposing upon you by 
mere clap-trap. 

It is this listening for thought which will save 
you from becoming too slow or too fast a reader. 
Begin the habit of looking out for truth in all state- 
ments and literature, and you will then learn to 
regard illustration and dramatic form as the 
garments of thought, and not as thought itself. 
From this point of view the preface is often most 
important. It reveals in a few concise sentences 
the purposes of the author, and lays down the main 
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lines on which he proposes to travel. If the book 
is overloaded with notes, you will often 4find that a 
mere glance at these will suffice. But each book 
must be judged in this respect on its own merits. 
Bayle's Dictionary, for example, presses most of its 
best and quaintest wisdom into the notes. Miss 
these and you miss almost everything. On the 
other hand, Froude’s “ History of England ” Conveys 
all needful delight and information in th$ text, 
apart from the notes, which refer us to authorities. 
Ellicott’s “ Life of our Lord ” is valuable on account 
of its suggestive notes; while Farrar's “Life of 
Christ ” would lose all its charm were the general 
reader to be continually pulling up to cqnsult the 
footnotes. 

There is only one way in which we can become 
good readers. It is by thinking as we read. Atten- 
tion is, of course, necessary ; but ex-cogitation, ue. 
the evolution of our own thought on the subject in 
hand, is still more necessary. In order to this, the 
practice of taking notes should be begun early. 

This is a mechanical way of forcing ourselves to* 

» 

think, besides being a great help to memory. 
With very young beginners I should recommend 
the habit of taking down all words which are not 
fully understood, so that they may be looked up 
at leisure in a first-class dictionary. Every new 
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word will stand for some new thought or shade of 
thought It is by enlarging our stock of ideas that 
the mind in the first instance expands. After- 
wards we learn the art of letting the mind play 
freely round these ideas, and this is higher and 
more life-giving exercise. Food must be taken in, 
but it must be assimilated by intellectual effort 
We shall not proceed far without feeling the 
nefed of note-books. Some advocate a very orderly 
system in reference to note-books. An Index 
Rertim should be kept, they say, and every thought 
and fact put under its appropriate heading. In 
this way, by means of an alphabetical common- 
place book> we can preserve the results of our 
reading, and on every occasion make a ready 
reference to our stores. This is, no doubt, an ad- 
mirable plan, and when it has been adopted for 
years it must be the source of much gratification 
and illumination. I fear, however, that most of us 
find life too short to adopt such a plan, or at least 
most will think so. I wish it were otherwise ; for 
am persuaded that if men and women read 
fewer books, provided they adopted this plan, 
they would be positive gainers. What they 
would lose in quantity, they would gain in quality. 
I have only one real doubt about this method. 
It is this. There is the danger of allowing the 
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dead note-book to do what the mind itself ought to 
do. The brain is a most marvellous* register of 
thought and fact. The more we trust it without 
overtaxing it (for brains dislike taxes as much as 
the Jews did), the more faithfully it will serve us 
and our higher purposes. Get and make an Index 
Rerum, if you can ; place your notes under their 
proper alphabetical headings ; but be very careful 
that you do not let it lie outside your mind, like 
a bill once paid. 

For many obvious reasons some of the best books 
should be your own. It is better to go with one 
meal less per diem for a little while, than to be 
without half a dozen of the immortal authors. 
When books are our own we can pencil them with 
notes and marginal reflections and references, we 
can underline important and striking passages, and 
we can treat the volumes as familiar friends. A fly- 
leaf at the end will enable you to put down the 
page where a rememberable fact is to be found. 
But distinct note-books are best. And when these 
are employed continuously, they become an # inter^ 
esting little library in themselves. 

There is a class of books, of which we shall have 
to say something further on, whose sole end is to 
gratify the feelings and give pleasure. You do not 
find the novel reader taking notes, Other books, 
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especially poetical ones, combine instruction with 
Jjratificatioil. The idea will then be so transparent 
that you need take no note of it. The book 
contains only a few thoughts, and therefore the 
memory can easily take them away. Those who 
are in the habit of listening to sermons with the 
purpose of remembering them will find out that 
discourses have a double object, first to convey 
truth, and secondly to produce an impression. 
Now, there are few sermons which contain more 
than three or four general thoughts : let us be thank- 
ful when there are as many : these can be " taken 
down,” and thus the impression may also be the 
more readily recalled. So it is with poetry and 
“ literature in the technical sense. This depart- 
ment should be visited not so much for the sake of 
mental discipline, as for the sake of cultivating our 
love of beauty and of enlarging our imagination. 
It is a relaxation to read Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Longfellow, or Tennyson. Exceptions 
occur, however, even in this department. We ought 
t9 make some of the dramas of Shakespeare a 
downright study. Hamlet should be thought about 
as well as read. And certainly some parts of 
Milton, and much of Wordsworth's best poetry, call 
for some amount of penetration before enjoyment 
begins. Even Tennyson is not always perspicuous 
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as for example when, in the “ In Memoriam,^, 
he weaves into one garland personal feeling ancff 
the doubts and faiths of the age in which we live. 
What shall we say of Robert Browning ? For com- 
pressed thought, for psychological insight, for 
poetical and noble contendings in behalf of faith, 
for concrete presentation of character combined’ 
with abstract descriptions of motive, and for mastery 
of language both new and old, where shall we find 
his equal ? But he requires study. Do not read the 
“ Death in the Desert,” or “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” or 
even “ Christmas Eve ” and “ Easter Morn,” without 
your note-book. Whether all this is true poetry, 
only future generations can determine. In the 
meanwhile it will repay you to treat this and some 
other of the loftiest poetry as matter for hard study. 

We shall have more to say about the kind of 
books it would be desirable for you to read. At 
present we content ourselves with calling attention 
to the method and aim of reading. Amongst 
other things, read Lhat you may read again ; read 
one book that you may be led on to read*others. 
It is a good sign when a book has led you to make 
further inquiries as to the subject in hand. There 
is nothing better than a suggestive book. One 
that provokes thought is often as good as one that 
answers the particular points on which you needed 
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information. A Bradshaw is complete in itself, 
and hence is rather dull reading. But a good guide- 
book refers you to all kind of events and authorities, 
shows up your own ignorance, and will not let you 
rest. There are some books which are complete in 
themselves. They no more suggest thought than 
the ,$tQry of Old Mother Hubbard. Others stir 
you up and urge you on, and send you peering into 
old book-shops, or induce you to make inquiries at 
some public library. Coleridge’s " Aids to Reflec- 
tion w will send you to Leighton, and will whet your 
desire to know a little about German thought. 
What if you should by its means be led to read 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” ? If so, I hope 
you will understand it ; for if you do, a great 
crisis in your mental being will have been passed. 

Another canon for your reading is, I think, 
worth remembering. Try and read something of 
the best authors every day. Much of our literature 
is only the watering down of the noblest books. 
Newspapers and magazines or the higher order 
are well worth reading, but you will never get 
true breadth unless you have something better. 
Periodical literature is ephemeral. It is only 
intended to .treat of passing events, or if treating 
of enduring interests, to touch them with a very 
light hand. To spend several hours a day over 
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such productions is a great mistake. The news- 
paper should be read with rapidity ; the magazine 
should simply be skimmed. A reserve of time and 
mental force should be left for some established 
author. Circulating libraries tend to make readers 
overlook the standard writers. It is thought to be 
good form to know all the new book^ hoover 
rubbishy they may be. There is a great rust TqF 
these, and great eagerness to read them ;\ut thejj 
often leave the mind jaded and empty. ' Stdhiding 
out from the vast multitude of books, there aite a few 
which have won immortal renown. Their worth 
and immortality have been already decided. You 
have but to take the verdict of others, and to act 
upon it. Choose these for your companions, and 
you will have the noblest conceptions of the noblest 
souls for your dearest friends. With such friends 
as these you cannot but be raised in the scale of 
mental life, good taste, lofty imagination, and pure 
morality. 

Lastly, read that you may meditate. Let the 
thoughts produce other thoughts in your mmd. It 
is easy to hold a book before your face, and dream 
of other things. The next easy thing is to read 
and receive all that the writer says. The most 
difficult, but at the same time the most paying, 
method is to form a judgment on every paragraph, 
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and to turn its thoughts over and over in the mind 
till they suggest others of a cognate character. 
We are not mere vessels to be filled at a tap. We 
have within ourselves hidden fountains of thought 
an4 reflection which can only be opened up by the 
engineering skill of a master mind. The question 
after reading one of the best books should be — not, 
What hdve I received ? but, What have I been led 
to originate? New ti ains of reflection will be started 
if pause on our way , and the existence of these 
in the mind is the bebt proof we could have, not 
only that we have been reading a good author, but 
that we have been reading in the right method. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT BOOKS TO READ. 

In the previous chapter I considered the general 
principles which should guide the reading of those 
whose time is limited and whose opportunities are 
few. I propose now to indicate what kind of books 
it would be best for such readers to take up. It is 
easy to say, as I have done, that only the best 
should engage your attention ; but the question 
arises as to what are the best books. It is not 
impossible to answer this inquiry in general terms, 
though each reader must be left to his own judg- 
ment as to which among these best books he will 
make his chosen coinpan ions. What are the best 
books ? * 

The best books absolutely are those which tell 
most of man and the world in which he lives ; the 
best books relatively are those which appeal most 
persuasively to the good instincts within the reader, 
and awaken the harmonious exercise of all his 
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faculties. For purposes of instruction, education, 
and mental training, the best books are those 
which are suited to the capacities of the reader, 
awaken most readily his attention, strengthen his 
reason, and store his memory. Euclid may be the 
best book for a given purpose ; but, as it does not 
appeal to-all the faculties of the soul, and does not 
therefore awaken a harmony within the man, it 
cannot be classed among the absolutely best books. 
Homer has colour and atmosphere, completeness, 
and orblike symmetry ; he is a harpist who 
touches all the strings of the heart and of the mind ; 
and so one generation of students after another 
testify to his unsurpassed excellence. He is 
among the kings and emperors of authors. 

One thing is clear: that no one man can read all 
the books that have been published. A selection 
must be made. In making a choice, one of the first 
things that has to be considered is individual taste. 
Minds are not cultivated alike ; and as there is 
such a varied field, it is shee^ waste to drive the 
mind in directions to which it has an aversion. 
All general remarks and advice have to be received, 
then, with caution. If this chapter sends you to 
consult with a cultured man, a lover of books, and 
one possessed of common sense, it will answer the 
end for which it is written. In the selection of 
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your particular line, you must have regard to the 
make of your mind. It is of prime importance 
that the little leisure time you can snatch from 
business should, if possible, be spent in a way that 
will awaken the spontaneous and delightful exercise 
of your faculties. 

This leads me to say that there should be a 
backbone to all your studies. What is a body 
without the spinal cord? Your reading will be 
desultory without some general purpose running 
through it. If you should gather pearls by such 
reading, you will have no cord to thread them 
upon. As a general rule I recommend young 
people to begin with History, and with the history 
of their own country. Young men are often keen 
politicians, and they are always naturally interested 
in passing events. It is most desirable that they 
should be. But present events are often the 
results of past complications, and can only be 
understood in the light of what has already tran- 
spired. An intelligent interest in current affairs can 
only be possessed by those who know something 
of what has gone before* Besides which, history 

* Works on the English Constitution form a separate group, 
Hallam, May, and Bagehot are names which at once suggest them- 
selves. Burke’s “ Reflections on the Revolution in France ” feeds 
the judgment of the reader even when he dissents from the opinions 
expressed. There are few weightier treatises in the English language. 
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oft£n leads a young man to find out his true bent ; 
for it sums up in itself all subjects, and reviews 
men of all pursuits. There is no better beginning 
for a young reader than one of the best histories. 
It might be well in some localities to work from 
purely local associations out to wider circles. There 
will perhaps be a statue in the town to some 
notable man, or there will be some memorable 
house or spot ; and these can be made the basis 
for further inquiry and information. The best 
plan, however, is to plunge at once into Macaulay’s 
u History of England.” Its picturesque style, its 
rolling periods, its keen insight into constitutional 
principles, its hero-worship, are all calculated to 
take the hearts of young readers by storm. Apart 
from its own great intrinsic excellence, it will 
perhaps kindle a fervid love of historical study 
which will prove of immense service. Macaulay’s 
history marked a turning tide in the conception 
and carrying out of the true historian’s work. He 
interested himself not only in kings and statesmen, 
but in the people. His long and deeply informed 
chapter on the social state of England in 1685 is 
the model of many larger efforts. Green’s “ Short 
History of the English People ” is conceived on the 
same lines. History ought to make us acquainted 
with man at Ms best, and the great historians are 
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not, therefore, content with unrolling tableaux of 
battle scenes and of political cabals. *They show 
us how men lived, what they thought and believed, 
what were their most cherished purposes, and how 
these were hindered or accomplished. Hence 
their works are volumes of stirring power. 

It is often advisable to work our way backward 
from our own times to those most remote. ThSa 
is not the school method of learning history ; but it 
is by far the most interesting, and in some respects 
it is the more intelligent mode of the two generally 
pursued. We begin at the fruit and work our w2Ly 
down toward the root. For this purpose we may 
take the industrious volumes of the Rev. W. Moles- 
worth. They treat of the years immediately pre- 
ceding the time in which we are moving. The 
pages of Justin McCarthy have more glow, finish, 
art, and literary power about them, and will leave 
delight as well as information in the mind of the 
reader. A biography like the “ Life of Palmerston ” 
or the “ Life of Cobden ” will sometimes suffice as a 
starting-point. It is' even becoming the fashion to 
write the lives of living statesmen ; to wit, those of 
Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. John Bright. Particular 
events sometimes form the subject of elaborate 
literary work ; and hence certain phases of foreign 
politics may be best studied in the brilliant pages 
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of itCingl^ke’s “ Invasion of the Crimea ” But 
having ma.ple a beginning you will not readily break 
off* your reading. The eighteenth century will be 
scanned by means of Lecky, Leslie Stephen, and 
Stanhope ; to say nothing of contemporary and 
earlier authorities like Clarendon, Kennet, and Bur- 
net, all of whose works form more pleasant reading 
modern readers suppose. For the seventeenth 
century the painstaking and diligent volumes of 
S. R. Gardiner stand out conspicuous even amid 
very first-rate literature ; and yet they may prove 
too dry and elaborate for a young beginner. 
Masson’s “Life of Milton” compresses nearly all 
that can be known about the political and eccle- 
siastical history of the great poet’s times 4 ; but here, 
again, the “ general reader ” may feel that he is 
being kept too long on one period. Yet a thorough 
knowledge of what took place during a few years 
gives a stronger tone to the mind than a smattering 
of universal history. Perhaps Carlyle’s “Cromwell” 
is one of the best introductions to the seventeenth 
century. It keeps the eye long enough on one 
period to leave a clear image behind, and yet not 
so long as to fatigue the mind. It has the great 
merit of allowing the hero to speak for himself; 
and the editor, willing to act as guide between 
letter and letter, flashes and rolls his dark lantern 
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on every gloomy verbosity, so that it is the reader’s 
own fault if he does not catch some light amid the 
smoke and din of the dire conflict. After reading 
Carlyle, we may work our way still back, through 
Froude’s noble piece of mingled labour and skill, 
not untouched by a kind of romantic penchant for 
putting the best side of a suspicious case ; until 
by a tremendous leap over five centuries we come 
to Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest.” marked by 
untiring research, an accuracy almost painfully 
minute, but none the less praiseworthy, and a style 
which, though unadorned, is a perfect model of 
nervous, straightforward, and undefiled English. 
Such histories as those I have named, with others 
left unnamed, are the pride of our country, and 
their riches ought to be explored sooner or later 
by every intelligent man and woman. 

But if these frighten you, there are volumes, such 
as the “ Epochs of History,” of much smaller 
dimensions, in which you would find interest with- 
out weariness, and sufficient minuteness to remove 
the impression of vagueness often produced by 
ordinary school books of the higher order. If you 
wish to find a somewhat exhaustive list of authori- 
ties on different periods, you would do well to 
read the remarks which Green, in his “ History 
of the English People ” (an enlargement of the 
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“ Short History ”), prefixes to each book as he 
proceeds. 

If you have an ecclesiastical bent, I should recom- 
mend you to pursue the same process. Work out 
from a narrow circle to a wider. You are, or ought 
to be, attached to some particular denomination of 
Christians. Learn all you can about the origin and 
history of your own people. But do not stop there. 
A Methodist ought to know a great deal about 
the life of Wesley as it is unfolded by Southey, 
or more recently by Tyerman. A Baptist ought 
at least to have read Cramp’s “ History of the 
Baptists.” An Independent has a work of the 
first class in Stoughton’s “ Ecclesiastical History ; ” 
he may know everything about his spiritual 
ancestors by consulting the laborious volumes of 
Dr. Waddington ; and the play of first principles 
is admirably depicted in the lucid “ History of the 
Free Churches,” by H. Skeats. Episcopalians have 
both general and special histories— some scholarly, 
like Burnet’s “History of the ‘Reformation ; ” some 
philosophical, like Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity;” 
others theological, like Hardwicke’s “History of 
the Thirty-nine Articles,” or Proctor’s or Blunt’s 
“Book of Common Prayer;” and others, again, 
popular, like' the admirable little books published 
by the Christian Knowledge Society. From a 
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Unitarian point of view we have J. J. Tayler’s 
“ Retrospect of the Religious Life of England,” a 
small book of much worth and impartiality. 

Now, supposing the young business man to take 
up one of these books, and the one which interests 
him in his own community, he could not help being 
carried on farther. His mind would expand, his 
judgment would be sobered, and his charity would 
be enlarged. 

There are many who have a strong desire to 
inquire into theological problems. Theology has 
been very much popularized during the last twenty 
years. This is partly due to the way in which our 
weightiest magazines have discussed the deepest 
matters, and also to the greater freedom which has 
characterized the utterances of the pulpit. In 
whatever way we account for the fact, the fact 
exists ; and in dealing with it we still strongly 
recommend the historical method of study. Young 
minds are often overbalanced by mere novelty. 
History counterbalances this tendency. Most of 
our modern controversies have been forestalled, at 
least in germ, in previous generations ; and, in 
any case, all of them are the result of previous dis- 
cussions. Take for example the most characteristic 
inquiry of our own times — that, namely, which goes 
under the name of the “Free Handling of Holy 
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Scriptures.” Leaving altogether out of view ante- 
Nicene writers and the Fathers, and confining our- 
selves to our own country, you will find in Dean 
Colet’s “ Expositions,” and in the spirit which his 
teaching, infused into such men as Sir Thomas 
More and Erasmus, much reverential inquiry into 
the origin of the various books which compose the 
Bible. Lines of inquiry which trouble or rejoice 
our hearts may be traced back through many gene- 
rations, and the settlement or unsettlement of 
thought in bygone days will help us to a right 
solution of many a perplexing problem. Let us 
remember that theology is one of the most difficult 
of sciences, that it involves philosophical questions 
of radical importance, and that the “ heat ” which 
its debates engender is a great hindrance to its 
successful study. I do not say this to discourage 
you from entering upon its inquiries, but simply 
to show you that there is no royal road to truth 
in this department of knowledge, even as there is 
none in any other. Time, patience, reading, and 
excogitation are essential. 

So I would urge in this department the reading 
of a book like Shedd’s “ History of Christian Doc- 
trine;” or, if that be too hard, Neander’s “ Eccle- 
siastical History ” is somewhat easier reading. To 
students I need only mention names like Dorner, 
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Mosheim, Gieseler, and Schaff. Those whose time is 
limited would, I imagine, find what they need in 
“ The Student’s Ecclesiastical History” (Murray), 
“ The Ancient British Church,” and the “ History of 
the Church of Christ” (Religious Tract Society) ; and 
from an Episcopalian point of view, Short’s “History 
of the Church of England.” For touching the 
outside of deep problems in a popular way there is 
Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” which I ought 
not to omit to mention. But when once you are on 
the track one book will suggest another, and you will, 
if deeply interested, need very little advice. I com- 
mend the historical method because it will keef$, 
you from being carried away by novelties, and 
because beneath the teaching of a judicious historian 
you will be able to see the weakness of many 
theories which at first fascinate you, and the 
strength of many others which you may at first 
be disposed to despise. 

But it is quite likely that you have no theological 
tendencies, and I do not blame you. A man 
can be a good Christian without becoming a # theo- 
logical student. The claims of science are placed 
before us in a very strong light in our day, and 
rightly so. The study of nature and of human 
nature from the physical side will always prove 
fascinating to many minds. The books best suited 
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for this purpose are those which detail facts, with- 
out trenching on the region of theory. In this 
department of study the historical method should 
not be adopted, except by advanced students. It 
may be very interesting to know something about 
the physical speculations of the Greek philosophers, 
and those who care for these things may begin by 
turning over the earlier parts of G. H. Lewes’s 
“ History of Philosophy.” But if your mind has a 
scientific bias the only true method is to feed it with 
facts. No better beginning could be made than 
with the shilling Science Primers published by Mac- 
millan and Co. Most of the authors of these little 
books have written more advanced ones. Indeed, 
you can hardly think of these eminent men without 
recalling the particular science to which they have 
given their lives. Yet do not think that the scien- 
tific workers of the past have been superseded. 
You can still be fascinated by Hugh Miller, by 
Bell on the Hand, by the Bridgewater Treatises, 
and Owen on Comparative Anatomy. Look over 
modern fields qf investigation, and you see at once 
what an immense advantage any young man has 
who wishes to become familiar with any one of 
the sciences. Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Principles of 
Geology” is perhaps too big a book for you ; but 
Geikie’s “ Primer of Geology ” can be read through 
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in three or four hours, and is much more interesting 
than the most sensational novel. Wh^t wonders 
Norman Lockyer has to tell of the nature of stellar 
light, and of the workings of the spectroscope ! Sir 
John Lubbock will beguile you by the hour about 
the habits of insects, and Darwin will almost make 
you laugh at the queer tricks of insectivorous 
plants. Roscoe is a great name in Chemistry. If 
you get a microscope or an electric machine (the 
latter should be made by your own hands), you will 
be beguiled into the purchase of the right books. 
For summer holidays, what better knowledge could 
you have at your fingers’ ends than the facts of the 
vegetable world ? Hooker’s Botany, or an admi- 
rable American book entitled “ How Plants grow/’ 
by Asa Gray, will soon speed you on your rambles. 
Above all, try to get a tolerable knowledge of your 
own frame. Huxley and W. B. Carpenter are 
admirable teachers in this department. I have 
not mentioned Astronomy, Physical Geography, 
Physics, Zoology, Natural Philosophy, or the 
Applied Sciences, because I do not wish to overload 
this chapter with mere names. If you make a 
plunge I am satisfied that the right books will 
not be wanting. Let them be by the best authors. 
Study the masters, not the second-rate writers. 

There are very few business young men, per- 
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haps, who care for such hard subjects as Logic 
and Mental Philosophy. I was surprised and 
gratified when a postman once asked me to re- 
commend him a good book on Logic. I men- 
tioned Jevon’s shilling “ Primer,” and after he had 
mastered this I advised him to get Whateley’s 
“ Principles of Logic ; ” and then, if he had time 
and energy, to go on to Archbishop Thomson's 
“Laws of Thought.” It would have been useless 
to mention Mill and Hamilton at such an early 
stage ; and it will be creditable to him if he 
masters the first little book. If you go on to 
Mental Science, remember that there are two 
schools — one the material, and the other the 
spiritual or ideal ; the former tracing back all 
mental phenomena to physical conditions or 
causes, and the latter holding to the immateriality 
of the soul, and to the reality of an unseen per- 
sonality in every human being. At present the 
former school is, perhaps, the more powerful ; but 
there will, no doubt, be a reaction. In the mean- 
while a study of the history of Philosophy will 
show you the alternations of thought from Plato, 
and Aristotle down to our own time. Read 
Schwegler’s “ History of Pbilpsophy,” translated 
by Stirling, or G. H. Lewes, ©r Maurice’s Lectures. 
This is better than to make your head ache over 
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Locke or Brown, or Reid or Hamilton, or Bain or 
Paley. *You will understand such authors best 
after you are interested in their subject. But in 
order to gain this interest, I warn you that much 
hard work lies before you. If you are not pre- 
pared for this, you had better seek pleasanter 
paths. 

No pleasanter path could, perhaps, be chosen 

than a perusal of some of the books which go 

under the title of General Literature . This is a 

wide and a rich field. It is a study capable of 

the most flexible treatment. You may make it 

the instrument for understanding the genius and 

growth of the English language. Trench on the 

“ Study of Words,” or Morris’s “ English Grammar,” 

will send you far back to Piers Plowman and 

Chaucer, or to some of Arber’s reprints, cheap 

and admirable in every respect, of classic but 

unread books. Or you may be led to look at 

the growth of thought, the propagation of ideas, 

the gradual development of style. Some history 
* 

of English literature will then become a neces- 
sity. If Stopford Brooke’s be too elementary and 
sketchy, you will find what you want in Morley 
or Chambers. Shaw and Marsh (Murray), Spald- 
ing and Angus, are, fterhaps, too much of the 
school-book type for you. For freshness of view. 
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vivacity of style, and vigorous, humorous common 
sensed with a foreign flavour for condiment, read 
Taine’s “ History of English Literature ” — that is, 
if you are not afraid of four volumes. The critics 
are worthy of your close attention. We have few 
better book-tasters than Matthew Arnold. His 
fastidiousness, which blunders in practical politics, 
serves him in good stead in the exalted and 
undisturbed regions of literature. Leslie Stephen, 
Macaulay, Brimley, R. H. Hutton, P. Bayne, are 
critics whom I mention almost at random, because 
they happen to have come under my own eye. 

But the true pleasure and profit are obtained 
when we get behind critics and historians to the 
authors themselves. Choose the best, and master 
what you read. Be an enthusiast, if you like, for 
a special author, and sustain the fever heat till 
you get an enthusiasm for another. This chapter 
is already too long, and so I will reserve a few 
observations for another. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BEST BOOK. 

The Bible is the best book. Comparisons are 
sometimes drawn between it and the sacred books 
of other religions, but all such comparisons only 
serve to show the infinite superiority of the Bible. 
And yet it is often a very dull book to young 
people. Perhaps it has been used as a series of 
lessons or tasks, and consequently severe and even 
painful associations cling round it. But a little 
consideration will soon show that it is not to be 
judged by any such feelings as these. Its readers 
may be dull and insipid; but it will be admitted 
that every book isv somewhat wearisome till we 
understand it. The dulness and insipidity of our 
minds are not to be charged to its pages. A 
treatise on chemistry is not very charming to the 
raw student. A prosaic soul cannot enjoy poetry, 
and finds the loftiest lines of Milton or Shake- 
speare an intolerable weariness. There must be 
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a certain amount of sympathy between the reader 
and his book if he is to understand and appre- 
ciate it. 

Even from a mere literary point of view, the 
Bible is a marvellous production. It is a collec- 
tion of writings, some of them amongst the oldest 
extant writings in the world ; others reaching back 
nearly to the beginning of the Christian era. The 
Bible is a small library of tracts, treatises, chro- 
nicles, hymns, prophecies, biographies, and letters. 
Each Book published apart from the rest makes 
but a thin and unpretentious volume. The Book 
of Proverbs can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket. 
Genesis could be read through in an afternoon. 
The Psalms are a small volume of religious poetry. 
These different Books have individual character- 
istics of their own, and their varied authorship 
betrays itself both in style and matter. Isaiah 
soars on wings of song ; Jeremiah prostrates him- 
self in words of melancholy lamentation. Matthew 
is practical ; John is mystica? ; Peter is homely ; 
Paulds speculative. Yet portions of these diverse 
writings were collected in one canon by the 
Hebrew people, and the more recent part by 
the Christians at the beginning of the second 
century of our era.* 

* Westcott, “ The Bible in the Church,” p. 120. 
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This collection was formed gradually. There 
was no common consent on the part of the writers 
thus to bring their productions side by side. This 
common consent would, of course, have been an 
impossibility, inasmuch as the writers lived in 
different generations. Each writer seemed to be 
content to do the immediate work which befell 
him ; and all of them appeared to be unconscious 
that they were instruments in the production of 
the grandest book that the world has ever seen. 
It is a singular and suggestive fact, therefore, that 
the writings should have been gathered together ; 
and those who believe in a Providence will not 
fail to recognize the hand of God in the remark- 
able history of these writings. 

But the internal elements of the volume are as 
striking as the external history* The wonderful 
thing about this Book is that, notwithstanding the 
variety of its contents and the difference in their 
dates, and also the progressive nature of its truth, 
there is a marvello is and, as we believe, a super- 
natural unity about it. Its writers lived £t dif- 
ferent periods of the world’s history: some of 
them wrote to remonstrate with sinners, and others 
to tell the simple story of national prosperity or 
adversity ; others of them to pour out the grief 
or the gladness of their hearts into the ear of 
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Goci ; and others, again, to relate or explain the 
great biography of our Lord. And yet a golden 
thread of unity runs through all their moral and 
spiritual teachings. This would not be a sur- 
prising thing if the various Books had come from 
one hand, or had been the production of one age, 
though of different hands. But it is a remarkable 
fact when we consider the widely varying circum- 
stances and the very distant dates which mark 
these productions. This harmony, we think, can 
only be adequately explained on the hypothesis 
that these writers were under the direction of one 
Mind, that they were all moved by one Spirit, and 
that they all fell in, consciously or unconsciously, 
with the one Divine purpose which was consum- 
mated in Christ’s redeeming act on the cross of 
Calvary. Apart from such an explanation, the 
Bible stands as a lonely perplexity in literary 
history ; and its nature, and even its existence, 
are a puzzle which no scholar can unravel. Its 
unity bespeaks its Divine origin. Its oneness is 
stamped upon it by the One God. 

But regarding its interior texture from a spiri- 
tual standpoint, we have greater reasons than these 
for our marvel and our gratitude. 

There are certain contents in the Scriptures 
about the existence of which there can be no dis- 
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p#te, for the most cursory eye disf erns^ them! A3 
we turn over these pages we find History on 
large and transcendent Scale ; Biography with 
a truth, a naturalness, and an insight which have 
never been equalled ; Divine Law thunderiiig 
its demands and surrounding itself with invisible 
sanctions : we find the inward and deepest ex- 
periences of mighty souls uttering themselves in 
PSALMS whose pathos and thrilling gladness find 
their echo in every saintly heart ; we come upon 
Prophecy, rebuking with stern and unfaltering 
accents the sins of the present, and pointing with 
monitory fingers to the perils of the future ; we 
confront DOCTRINE sitting in its seat of authority 
and laying down the precepts of a holy life in 
1 proverb or parable, ia sermon or epistle ; we are 
startled by Miracle as it stands like some arch- 
angel in the path of history, bidding us behold 
and prepare for the day of the Lord ; and, above 
all, we sec Jesus the Christ, the Redeeriter, the 
King of Men, the One Being, by whom and for 
whom and from whom are all things. • 

We cannot read the Bible without seeing that 
it treats cf religion in its profoundest and most 
abiding aspects. God and man, and their mani- 
fold relations, are the theme of its teachings. 
How the Divine and the human are to be brought 

q 
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ihto 4 Harmony is the problem which it professes? 
to solve. ‘Its history is not a mere record of 
battles, of rising and falling dynasties, or of the 
social condition of the Hebrew people. Its history 
is distinctively religious, its record relates to 
God's government and authority, and its annals 
are those that have to do with the spiritual in- 
terests of mankind. Hence in its pages you 
seem to hear two voices. One is full of wailing, 
of complaint, of desire, sometimes, indeed, break- 
ing out into praise, but always containing, even 
in its notes of worship, an undertone of sadness. 
The harp has a solemn sound ; sometimes its 
strings are broken ; sometimes dark and brooding 
sayings seem to breathe forth their wailing 
at the touch of the Psalmist. Aspirations are 
mingled with deep and bitter repentances. The 
trumpet stops of the organ have their sounds 
mingled with the tremolo notes. Man climbs to 
the keen air of the mountain-top, and he descends 
to the deeps where wave rolls e on wave. 

But then we listen again, and we hear that other 
voice, coming forth through the troubles and con- 
fusions, through the sins and rebellions of our race. 
How calm and how authoritative are its accents ! 
We hear it in the garden of Eden, in the gentle 
breathings of those golden hours of communion 
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With God which man enjoyed in the days of his 
pristine purity ; we hear it calling on ‘patriarchs 
to strike into new paths of enterprise and religious 
resolve ; it comes through the terrible thunderings 
of Sinai; it writes its warnings on the walls of 
Babylon’s splendid and fated palaces ; and, last 
of all, it is uttered in the Person of Christ. 

But the religious element which all readers find 
in the Bible argues the presence of a revelation. 
This Book is a long series of revelations, related 
first to the times in which they were originally 
given, and finally, in their essential elements, to 
all times. So consistent and harmonious are all 
these utterances that they make one complete, 
transcendent, and supernatural revelation of the 
Divine Will. The existence of God being taken 
for granted as a fact which needs no proof to 
intelligent and aspiring men, His nature, His 
attributes, and the character of His moral govern- 
ment are the subjects of many a persuasive pas- 
sage in Holy Writ. The undiscoverable is there 
made known, both about God and about our moral 
obligations. The fact that God governs man is 
central in this long line of revelations. God’s 
hand is laid upon us, and we are made to see that 
we have no absolute rights to our own lives or 
to our own plans. God says to man and society^ 
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“ Yt>u must.” The senses of Divine obligation is 
laid upon us with a pressure from which there is 
no escape. No one can read his Bible without 
feeling, “ If this Book be true, I must not live as 
I like.” It meets man, not on terms of equality, 
but with a tone of overpowering and undisputed 
command. It tells of a government that is 
supreme, of a law that is absolute and the trans- 
gression of which brings certain suffering, of a 
tribunal which is universal in its jurisdiction, of 
a morality which receives its highest sanction from 
the Will of the Supreme, and of a mercy whose 
forgiveness is offered to all those who truly repent. 

The two great pillars of this Divine revelation 
are God’s holiness and God’s love. In order to 
teach the first, man had to be awakened to a due 
sensitiveness as to the nature of holiness. The 
task was difficult. It was like trying to recover 
a lost sense. By smoking sacrifices, by lustrations 
oft repeated, by dire calamities and judgments, 
men were taught that in the nwdst of God’s nature 
there* was a fire of burning and unquenchable 
hatred of sin. 

With regard to the second pillar of the Divine 
message, it may be observed that the word love 
was almost coined by the New Testament writers. 
It was “born within the bosom of revealed re- 
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ligion.”* The idea is original and unique. It 
receives new power from the fact thafit is com- 
bined with the austerest holiness. But in and by 
itself it marks out these Scriptures as different from 
all other writings. All the tenderest elements of 
our own nature are used and exhausted to explain 
the mercies and goodness of our God. The 
strength of a father’s affection, the deeps of a 
mother’s love, the ministrations of the lonely 
watcher by the sick-bed, the relentings of a heart 
that cannot bear to think of punishment and ruin, 
the peculiar relations sustained by an Eastern 
shepherd to his flock, the friendship that sticketh 
closer than a brother’s love, the endearing ties that 
bind together husband and wife, the patriarchal 
bonds subsisting in “the good old times” between 
servant and master, the bands of kinship and of 
country — all these are pressed into the varied and 
striking imagery with which God would tell out 
the story of His love to our rebellious race. And 
when Christ had exhausted the verbal message 
in the matchless parable of the prodigal s&n, it 
still remained true that God’s love was higher than 
ours as the heavens are higher than the earth. 

But the great peculiarity of the Bible is that in 
it we have God’s revelation through a Life. In 

# “New Testament Synonyms,” by Archbishop Trench, p. 42. 
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the Old Testament we have hints and fofegleams 
of the coming Person ; in the New Testament we 
have the Person Himself. Who Jesus Christ is 
will ever remain the most interesting question as 
long as the world lasts. No young man can begin 
to wrestle with the great problems of existence 
without finding that the greatest" question of all 
is, “ What think ye of Christ ? ” The answer 
which we give to it shows the drift of our life, and 
is a prophecy of our eternal future. And as the 
young men and women of each generation confront 
that problem, they will all in turn be compelled to 
consult the Evangelists for the only adequate solu- 
tion. Strauss may reduce this Life to a myth, 
Renan to an improbable romance, the author of 
“Ecce Homo” and others to a problem in moral 
dynamics ; but Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
will ever have to be recognized as the true ex- 
pounders of that mighty history. The great 
difficulty with which the opponents of the super- 
natural in Christianity will always have to contend 
is the existence of the New Testament The 
Bible holds its supreme place in the world, not 
because of its literary beauty, not because of the 
elevated tone of its moral teaching, not because 
of the wide and far-reaching principles which 
inspire its historical records, but because it pre- 
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sents us with God, with God manifest in the 
flesh ; because it is the record of the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the Ascension 
of the efcernal Son of God. 

One of the most unfortunate things about this 
subject is that young men so often suppose that 
they must believe a theory of inspiration before 
they can profit by the Bible. This is an entire 
reversal of the natural process. Children do not 
believe a theory about it before they love its words, 
and find God through its teachings. Practice 
comes first and speculation after. Tliere is no 
need to know the constitution of the sun before 
we warm and illumine ourselves by its rays. Nor 
is there any need to build up elaborate theories 
about the Bible before reading it and profiting by 
it. We must, of course, accept its history in the 
main as correct ; but starting from that simple 
standpoint, we shall find ourselves a long way on 
the road on which it proposes to take us. If any 
man finds that the Book of Exodus does him no 
good, or that he is puzzled by the Books of Kings, 
or more puzzled still by the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
we should reply, Why not turn to Books, or even 
single chapters, that really help your spirit to find 
God ? The people in Madagascar found God 
through a few pages of the Book of Psalms. If 
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th^Bible was given piecemeal, God will not blame 
a young njan for taking it bit by bit to help him 
heavenward. Taking it! Yes, we should employe 
the positive method. To judge by th^ way in 
which some young men talk of the Bible, you 
would imagine that it contained nothing but an 
account of the cycles of creation, and of the Deluge. 
We might at least postpone the reconciliation of 
geology with what we suppose the Bible was 
meant to teach, till we had found God. We should 
then, perhaps, discover that the Bible is, as to 
science and history, on a level with the Books 
written in the times to which its various parts 
belong ; but that its one signal peculiarity is that it 
reveals God to man. 

There is a destructive criticism abroad which is 
ever peering into every little difficulty, tracking 
every suggestion of doubt, and making the most of 
real or apparent discrepancy. Such a spirit infects 
some of the ablest literature of the Continent and 
of England ; but it more often comes before young 
men in coarse and vulgar forms, expressed perhaps 
by those who have the “ little knowledge which is 
a dangerous thing.” If we are anxious to find 
defects in the human setting of the Divine Word, 
they will become apparent to us. But in that case 
we shall probably miss the vision of that glory and 
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eternal life which are in (Jod, and the discovery 
of which should be the supreme, and at first the 
exclusive, object of our search. 

For true use of the Bible is to bring us into 
communion with God as He is revealed in Christ* 
our Lord. It teaches us an art, not a science : the 
art of loving and obeying Christ our Lord. It bids 
us walk ; it is no curious explanation of the science 
of spiritual activity. Its object is intensely per- 
sonal. It brings God’s message to every reader, 
and it unveils God as the Father waiting to forgive, 
through Christ, every penitent sinner. Its intention 
is to awaken the spiritual life within us, and to 
sustain that life by warnings, by promises, and by 
manifold teachings. Literary investigation, Biblical 
criticism and revision, are all most important 
branches of scriptural study. But they are to 
the Bible what astronomical observations are to 
the sun. The multitudes depend for their light on 
the shining of the sun, not upon scientific observa- 
tions. The new version of the New Testament, 
published May, 1 88 1, will be a great boon # to all 
English readers, because it more faithfully renders 
the original documents into our own tongue. It 
should be used and studied assiduously by all 
young people especially. But the great question 
will still remain to be answered by each reader for 
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himself as to how much of God he has discerned 
through the messages which God his sent. All 
other topics are side issues. To see God, to know 
Him as the Father of our spirits, to lov© &$d trust 
His Son, to be born from above by His Spirit — 
these are the main purposes for which these Scrip- 
tures have been granted. Millions have gained 
these priceless blessings from a devout and prayer- 
ful reading of the Holy Scriptures ; and e\fery 
earnest soul may in this generation find in them 
the very light and love of God. 

“ God is not dumb that He should speak no more ; 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor : 

There towers the mountain of the Voice no less. 

Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

IN the realm of general literature there are a few 
great authors which at once suggest themselves to 
the English reader. To begin with our own time, 
we have Carlyle, who is a litterateur as well as an 
historian. His pungent and penetrating sarcasm, 
his uncouth humour, his turbulent sentences, are 
embalmed in “ Sartor Resartus ” more securely 
than in his “ History of Frederick the Great.” The 
“ History of the French Revolution” is a philosophy, 
a dream, a “ prose poem,” much more than, and as 
well as, an account of facts. But Carlyle is not 
one of the great names in universal literature. It 
is at present difficult to assign him his true # place, 
for he is too near our own eyes to enable us to 
keep him in the proper line of perspective. You 
will read him without servility and without mis- 
taking his mannerisms for his genius. Let not any 
modern reputation cloud your vision of the truly 
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grant n^mes: Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth. 
These are the planets of the first magnitude. Not 
far from them are Chaucer, who is too gross to be 
read by indiscriminate minds ; Spenser, whose 
quaintness, charming to scholars, is an obstacle to 
others. Burns and Byron are men of genius, but 
you would have to pick your way most carefully to 
find 9 clean path through some their verses. 
Postpone them for the present. Even Shakespeare, 
alas ! is not free from grossness. There is not a line 
in Milton or Wordsworth from which the most pure 
mind need turn away. If you should be ready to 
vote Wordsworth dull, read Matthew Arnold's 
essay, and the selections which he has made with 
so much care and poetic tact. Take his little 
volume for your text-book for a few weeks, and 
work yourself into a Wordsworthian enthusiasm. 
You will not suffer from reaction. Take one of 
these three, with all the aids at your command, 
and, since they are veritably the three greatest 
writers of our country, your tasfe will inevitably be 
raised and your mind enriched. 

Confining ourselves for the moment, however, to 
writers of our own time, Ruskin stands out with a 

•ft 

style as artistic as the subjects of which he treats. 
Sometimes limpid as a trout stream, as in the 
“ Seven Lamps ; ” sometimes incisive as an etching. 
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as in a few critical passages on Sir Walter Scott in 
his “Fors Clavigera;” sometimes majestic and 
splefidid as the clouds, as in “ Modern Painters ; ” 
at other times as didactic as a sermon and dog- 
matic as a preacher, as in the “ Crown of Wild 
Olive and then, again, as minute and special as a 
scientific lecturer, as in his “Ethics of the Dust 
he presents a fl^jestic and almost prophetic pppe^V 
ance in the domai^i of literature. It is not neces- * 
sary to follow all his reasonings and to admit all 
his conclusions in order to be one of his admirers. 

One of the best modern biographies is Dr. 
Arnolds Life, edited by Dean Stanley. Of bio- 
graphies and of sermons there is no end. Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson ” is said to be the best biography 
ever written. That the popularity of published 
sermons does not depend upon theological bias is 
sufficiently indicated when I mention the three 
very different names of Newman, Robertson, and 
Spurgeon. 

Poetry should for the most part be kept as a 
side dish ; yet it is not always easy of digestion. 
With Longfellow and Tennyson you will, of course, 
make a close and pleasant friendship. Will you 
ever brace yourself to master the half-philosophical, 
half-ethical, and wholly poetical work of Robert 
Browning? He does not write to please, as perhaps, 
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according to popular notions, a poet ought ; but if 
you should enrol yourself among the select circle 
t of his disciples, you will owe untold mental deHght 
to his teaching. Mrs. Brbwning’s sonnets you 
should at least know, and her “ Aurora Leigh.” 
Her poetry will be a fit introduction to that of her 
husband. 

We have no essayists {pace Sir A. Helps and 
*A. K, H. B.) to compare with the quaint and 
delicate outpourings of Charles Lamb, or with De 
Quincey’s crow-quill disquisitions, or with the 
essays of Addison and Steele as they appear in 
the pages of the Spectator . So that if you would 
be a student of English literature, you must in- 
evitably go back to the past. Do not be for ever 
hovering, like a moth round a candle, about the 
precincts of the circulating library. Let the critics 
do a large amount of reading for you ; leave them 
to discover a new Milton or another Shakespeare. 
In the mean while you can betake yourself to old 
Thomas Fuller, both for wit and information ; or 
you can read the immortal classics of our tongue — 
Butler’s “ Analogy,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” Defoe’s “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and 
Dying,” Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” Shakespeare's “Hamlet,” and 
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Others that might be named ; and when you have 
4*ipad them, you can read them again, till their style 
and thought saturate your mind and ripen your 
literary judgment. 

I have itot spoken of foreign or ancient classics, 
because I am writing for those whose time * is 
limited, and whose power of reading other language 
fs undeveloped. It is not, however, to be forgotten 
that such classic^ as Homer, Virgil, Cicero and^ 
Horace, Demosthenes and Thucydides, can be 
read, by means of most admirable translations. 
The same may be said of the Italian Dante, and 
of the German Goethe.* 

Magazines and newspapers run away with the 
time of most readers, and leave them no oppor- 
tunity to cultivate even the smallest corner of the 
vast field of literature proper. As you cannot read 
all, and must draw the line somewhere, see that 
you leave yourself time to get above the local and 
temporary circumstances of life. Periodical litera- 
ture is intended to convey facts of present interest, 
and to assist in the formation of sound judgment 
on these facts. To receive this twofold benefit it 
is certainly not necessary to read all the murder 
cases, all the trials, all the accidents, all the 

* The two series of books entitled Ancient Classics and Foreign 
Classics for English Readers contain much valuable information 
put in a popular and readable form. 
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speeches . all the advertisements which find their 
due record in the daily paper. Nor, unless we 
have the ambition to obtain a kind of omniscience, 
is it desirable to stuff our minds with all the 
articles of the monthly magazines. In order to 
know what is worth remembering, it is often 
necessary to have the courage to be entirely 
ignorant about the last new thing in ephemeral 
literature. 

If you have followed one of the lines of serious 
reading which I have indicated, the question of 
novel-reading will settle itself. The danger of 
novels is that they contain an element of intoxica- 
tion, which often inebriates the mind and unfits 
it for sober thought and duty. The issue of novels 
through monthly magazines has one advantage. 
It prevents the reader from reading too much at the 
time ; and when the novel is of really good work- 
manship, it prevents that habit of skipping by which 
some of the best passages are lost. It is common 
to compare novels to pastry. « If we are to confine 
ourselves to the digestive figure of speech, I would 
venture to say that a good novel is like a good 
glass of water. There is not much in it, but it 
materially assists the enjoyment of more solid food. 
There are some who seem to be able to dispense 
with all liquids. Dry sticks ! If there is to be 
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plumpness and contour in the figure of the mind, 
the healthy palate desiderates a little moisture 
As to novels, then, read only the best, and only a 
few at the time. Probably half a dozen a year 
would be the limit to a good reader. A bad 
reader would want more. Make a beginning: with 
Sir Walter Scott. If you like the “ Heart of Mid- 
lothian ” with inexpressible delight, your fortune 
as a novel-reader is made. If it seems heavy, I 
fear you will turn aside to Ainsworth, and to the 
nameless herd of three-volume stories, whose only 
end is to excite the feelings, or even sometimes to 
pander to our worst passions. But if you like to 
remain on the high levels of literature, you have 
a rich store of delight in opening the pages of some 
of our best writers. The thumbnail sketches, or 
rather, as a friend of mine calls them, the sketches 
on ivory of Miss Austen ; the weird and gloomy 
power of Charlotte Bronte; the slap-dash, high- 
falutin of Beaconsfield ; the pathos and poetiy of 
George Macdonalds earlier efforts; the political 
earnestness and moral fervour of Kingsley ; the fine 
colouring which William Black puts on Scotch 
scenery ; the wonderful analytical penetration and 
wide-spreading, but not lofty, imagination of George 
Eliot ; the caustic and yet kindly humanity of 
Thackeray; and the splendid genius, the un- 
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rivalled liumour, and the generous sympathy with 
the poorer* classes of Charles Dickens — all this 
makes a treasure-house of rich literature well 
worth exploring. If you will only use these 
authors as you would drink a glass of water, you 
will need no grandmotherly advice as to what 
amount of time, if any, you should give to novel- 
reading. It is for earnest and pure-minded young 
men and women that I write. Reading is to 
elevate your taste, to ripen your judgment, and to 
expand your intellectual faculties, and also to make 
you a more efficient servant for good to your fellow- 
men. If you have aims inferior to these, I waste 
no words on you. In literature, as in all else, there 
is dirt, slime, filth. We know what kind of animal 
wallows in the mire. On this kind words are 
wasted ; but on those who value and are resolved 
to improve their manhood and womanhood, these 
few cautions and counsels may not perhaps be 
thrown away. 
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* is a^^ong desire agjjTVie part of the educate 
/ classes^ to assist th^jpfe less fortunately placed^ so- 
that there are few who may not find somewhfcfr 
a helping s hand. 

The first thing, is to get well grounded in the 
three R’s. If any one cannot read, write, and 
cipher properly, he is at the outset debarred from 
entering the kingdom of knowledge. An evening 
class should be chosen and diligently attended, 
or a friend should be asked to render the required 
aid, A domestic servant will often find her dis- 
tress only too glad to give her an occasional l&sod' 
when the children are in bed. But if the early 
education has been neglected, the defect be 

resolutely made up. It is, of course, useless to 
think of culture without such fundamental pre- 
liminaries as these. And in reading, the vocabu- 
lary should be gradually enlarged by the aid of 
a dictionary. All hard words should be noted^ 
down and looked up. In listening to speeches# ' 
sermons, and addresses, this habit should be 
formed, so that the art of reading may be a 
gradually expanding one. 

Supposing, then, these early difficulties to have 
been surmounted, our contention is that for every 
serious young man there is abundant opportunity 
of culture, apart from the pursuit of those set 
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sfi^ffects of Study to whltlfr we ha^e refeilfed in 
previous chapters* No one i$ed be discouraged. 

culture Will not be deep, nof scholastic, nor 
even methodical ; but it will be infinitely pre- 
ferable to gross ignorance. Habits of observation 
are of immense importance, for they enable us to 
pick dp interesting knowledge under all con- 
ceivable circumstances.^ A man who sees what is 
passing around him will often be more usefully 
educated, and form a pleasanter companion, than 
he who obtains all his knowledge from books. 
¥%r there is very much in our civilized life to raise 
an<l expand the mind. There is education in 
thoughtfully watching the crowd at a railway 
station, or even in reading the advertisements 
which stare us in the face as we wait for our train. 
The shop windows are at once an attraction and 
a means of imparting knowledge. But if you can 
find entrance into a dockyard, a manufactory, a 
c#tt&n-mill, or an engine-house, you cannot fail to 
be instructed as well as interested. 

The habit of asking questions is one that is not 
favourably regarded in some quarters. It is a 
habit which may sometimes savour of impertinent 
curiosity. But it is often discarded lest the 
questioner should expose his ignorance. A false 
pride is a great obstacle to the attainment of 
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coirStiop knowledge. We probably learnt, more 
in the first ^ix years of our existence than we have 
ever learned since. How was this knowledge 
arrived at ? Most of it was obtained by a per- 
sistent system of examination and cross-exami- 
nation. If you are on good terms with a child 
for an hour or two, its questions are sometimes 
innumerable. There is no reason why, with proper 
checks and appropriate phrases, this habit should 
ever be left off. Every one with whom you meet 
knows more about his particular trade or work 
than you do. There are always some interesting 
details to be obtained from every intelligent man 
by simply and frankly expressing a desire to be 
informed. Few things give greater pleasure to a 
genuine worker than to explain some of the de- 
tails of his craft to one whom he regards as an 
outsider. Respectfully carried on, the system of 
asking questions is an easy road to knowledge. 
With those two habits, then, of observation and 
of questioning, you would undoubtedly acquire a 
kind o/ culture, not of the highest, but one which 
would yield you solid pleasure and make you a 
more acceptable member of the community. This 
knowledge is not obtained from books, and some 
would deny it the name of culture. We shall not 
argue about a name. It would sharpen your wits, 
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it.jvoi^d make your faculties more supple, and, 
to pii£ things on the lowest ground, it *\yould raise 
your market value in the world. A dull mind 
makes a dull servant. ■ Brightness, keenness, and 
ready observation react on the work which we 
have to do. If a man would put soul into his 
work he must have soul to put there. And this 
soul we call culture for the million. 

Apart from its religious uses, a Christian Church, 
with its educating and benevolent agencies, is a 
cultivating power. Given two young men in the 
same circumstances and with the same class of 
mind, one of whom belongs to a religious com- 
munity, and the other of whom owns no such 
allegiance, and the balance of mental advantage 
will be in favour of the former. A man cannot 
listen attentively to the most commonplace ser- 
mons, especially if he takes notes, without having 
the powers of attention and memory strengthened. 
If as a scholar or as a teacher he is induced to 
study the Bible in some consecutive order, he will 
be a still greater gainer. We leave out at present 
all spiritual considerations, and affirm that, from 
the merely educational point of view, regular 
attendance at a place of worship, and at the 
same one, week by week, is a positive gain to the 
mind. 
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Though thousands may be frightened aw^y front 
the study pf books, there are few who have mas- 
tered the three R's who do not see literature of some 
kind. The daily press is an immense power. I 
am inclined to think that well-to-do people often 
spend too much time in reading the daily journals. 
They read the same things over and over again, or 
else they give their attention to facts and circum- 
stances which are quite unworthy of being looked 
at. Yet much of the general and average intelli- 
gence of our country arises from the constant 
perusal of the daily papers. If we consider the 
enterprise necessary for maintaining a paper and 
for obtaining the latest news from all parts of the 
world, and the intelligence necessary for the quick 
expression of judgment on passing events, wc 
shall feel that a morning paper is one of the most 
remarkable products of modern civilization. The 
cheapness of these journals places them within the 
reach of all classes, and constitutes them one of the 
most frequent, if not powerful^ influences in pro- 
moting the culture of the million. How will you 
read the daily journal ? To look upon it as the 
means of communicating to you all the latest 
atrocities, murders, and thefts is to debauch the 
mind. Its function as a mirror of the morals and 
acts of the day must not be overlooked. But unless 
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these nets are brought to the test of principles of 
justice, of honour, and of Christian truth, you will 
read in vain. The leading article ought to be a 
help to you in this direction. Unfortunately there 
are many papers which set up false standards of 
right, which substitute temporal expedients for 
unchanging principles, and these will lend you no 
assistance. But, apart from its social aspect, a 
newspaper ought to be to you what the Books of 
Chronicles were to the Hebrews — a record of what 
is said and done in the light of Divine judgments. 
It could not but exercise an expansive power over 
your mind if you would see in it illustrations not 
only of political philosophy, but of Christian morals. 
And even if you are unable to bring these general 
lines of thought to bear on passing details, yet you 
could utilize the newspaper for obtaining that 
information about home and foreign affairs which 
i° brought to your door by other means. 

Magazine literature may be employed in the 
same way. Entire devotion to ephemeral works 
tends to distract the mind ; but this is better than 
listless indifference to the world of knowledge. 
There are few, whatever their attainments, who can 
afford entirely to ignore this literature. In your 
case it would be well to choose outcome thoroughly 
good monthly, and to see that you master its con- 
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tents. Do riot be satisfied with the tale, bi*t read 
the more solid articles* 

Iivlarge towns you will enjoy a great variety of 
opportunities for obtaining general culture. Onk 
of the most important of these is a course of good 
lectures. The English do not employ this method 
of instruction so widely as they might ; yet every 
winter there is not a town in the kingdom where 
some solid and pleasant instruction may not be 
obtained through some of our ablest teachers, who 
think it no condescension to appear on the platform. 
A consecutive course on a given subject is better 
than a series of isolated and disconnected lectures, 
but they are a greater strain on the attention. A 
splendid lecture will live in the memory, and be an 
abiding influence for good for many years. I say 
nothing about the numerous other means within 
your reach, such as free libraries, museums, art 

i 

collections, good music, and reading-rooms. Avoid 
mental dissipation, idleness, and the waste of 
youthful energy on mere nothings. You cannot 
then fail to have a smack at least of this culture for 

o 

the million. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CYNICISM; OR BEWARE OF DOGS. 

The mental life is bound up with the moral. For 
the sake of discussion you may dissect the contents 
of the soul, and separate the two in thought. Rut 
they are inseparable. Men may fancy that they 
can work in the dry light of abstraction and theory, 
and that the intellect can reach its conclusions 
apart from the movements of the conscience or of 
the affections ; but no man can ever become as 
mechanical as Babbage’s calculating machine. The 
mind proper receives a healthy tone or the reverse 
from the moral and emotional nature. One of the 
things that threatens to vitiate and spoil the intel- 
lectual life is cynicj^m. 

It is a prevalent habit in England. It dpes not 
force itself on our notice like intemperance or self- 
indulgence, but it is none the less injurious to the 
finer instincts of men and women. It consists in 
a depreciation of high principle, of old truths, and 
of s^lf-denying habits of life. As there are different 

S 
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dogs«*tn the world, so there ate tnahy breeds of 
cynics. Some disgust you at om5£ by their foul 
language, their swaggering ways, their vile habits, 
and their disreputable jocularity. Have no con- 
verse with a man whose habitual talk is unfit for 
woman's ears. But these are not always the most 
dangerous companions. You can see that they 
have fed on garbage, and your purest instincts 
make you shrink at once from their company. 

The most dangerous class is composed of those 
who insinuate their doubts and denials in cultivated 
and charming language, and beneath the cover of 
habits which are at once regarded as peifectly 
gentlemanly. Sometimes they do not themselves 
know that they are cynics. They have caught the 
tone and habit from some one else, and they go 
on throwing out their innuendoes and uttering their 
sarcasms with little heed as to the effect which they 
arc producing. There is a wholesome dread on the 
part of most young men of being thought milk- 
sops. They dislike the preachy-preachy tone of 
talk fashionable in certain circles. They have a 
positive delight in shocking their elders by the 
utterance of “ very advanced ” opinions, which all 
the while they have in their inmost heart not 
adopted. They would sooner be cynics than 
weaklings and mere echoes. 
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But nothing robs the mind of its bloom so readily 
as this- habit, $&?it adopted from any reason what- 
soever. There is a fine instinct in favour of truth 
and right which is to the mind what the bloom is 
to the grape. How beautiful that instinct is! 
What a thousand pities to rub it away by unneces- 
sary friction ! A little flavour of the caustic gives 
relish to social life ; but save me from the man 
who is nothing but a walking mustard-pot. 

The modern Diogenes does not live in a tub, and 
is not clothed with rags. He is an educated and 
eminent member of society. He wears a gold 
chain and an eye-glass, and his accents are 
decidedly refined in tone. But he has lost the 
simple, primitive love of right and justice. He is 
a kind of Mcphistopheles who believes that every 
man has his price. He is willing to pat a working 
man on the back and call him “ my fine fellow ” 
when votes are in question. But in essential man- 
hood and womanhood he has no belief. Scratch 
his skin, and you will find the dog nature beneath 
it. For a dog may be highly educated ; he may 
be fit to sit in the lap of a duchess, and to adorn 
the hearth-rug of a drawing-room, and to be petted 
by all the ladies, and to be on good terms with all 
the gentlemen. But the chief end of his existence 
is, after all, nothing but dog’s-meat. Anything, 
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therefore, that tends to lower your mind to the 
merely aninyil, and to call away your intellectual 
faculties from their only proper end, the pursuit of 
truth, will lead you on to cynicism. 

What are some of our cleverest journals but the 
organs of the dog nature in man ? They snarl at 
humanitarianism, as though it were a sin to cherish 
good feeling of any sort. They sniff about all the 
“ books of the season ” so that they may make 
points and carry the laugh. They affect a lofty 
superiority to the party strife of the day, and from 
the inner chamber of the editorial sanctum deal out 
pompous advice, which many mistake for the oracles 
of wisdom itself. There are other journals whose 
sole end seems to be to retail all the tittle-tattle of 
the West End, and to scrape together the rags and 
bones from the clubs of Pall Mall. This revival of 
Paul Pry would not matter much, were it not that 
the region of social morality is brought beneath 
the burning glass of these writers. And what they 
touch they generally contaminate. They are the 
Peeping Toms of literature. As you read their pro- 
ductions it is like hearing the light cough, or seeing 
the shrug of the left shoulder or the slight elevation 
of the eyebrows at the mention of a gentleman’s 
name, or — for they are not particular — of a lady’s. 

This is one of the hectic flushes on the face of 
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Old England. % have taken extreme cases to show 
you what the disease is. Its earliest symptoms are 
not nearly so severe. It has more the air of fun 
and of ridicule at first. But we have to decide as 
to what subjects shall or shall not come within the 
circle of our laughter. Contempt is an emotion 
which should be reserved for things and persons 
contemptible. It is apparently easy to rid ourselves 
of the difficulty and duty of honest inquiry by a 
wave of the hand. It is thus that many save them- 
selves the trouble of reading the Bible or of 
examining Church principles, or even of looking 
into Christianity itself. 

Take some of the great words in human lan- 
guage — -justice, honour, freedom, private judgment, 
religion — and ask yourself how you feel and act 
when the case of others is brought before you in 
relation to these things. I have known men to act 
very cynically on a committee who would have been 
ashamed of an individual deed. The corrupt ten- 
dency is within every man ; and you may rest 
assured that, unless it be counteracted, it will work 
mischief on your mental faculties. You may still 
have a bright mind, but it may be like a dark 
lantern, the light being obscured by a thin but 
opaque piece of cynicism. The subjects of thought 
and study are not, therefore, the only things to 
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which you should attach importance. It will be 
yours to cultivate a pure desire for &*ith, and gene- 
rous instincts which respond at once to moral ideas. 
To gain this end shun cynicism. 

With all your admiration Cor Carlyle and 
Thackeray, you will soon see the vein of cynicism 
i 'which runs through both. The cynic is one of 
their dramatis persona. They make it do duty on 
many occasions, as a waxwork figure is dressed for 
obvious purposes in different costumes every night. 
The former inveighs against shams, and the latter 
against snobs, until there is a little danger, at 
least, that their disciples should become indiscrimi- 
nate in their censures on men and measures. 
Ruskin has imbibed the same spirit, but in him it 
remains an almost unconscious emotion, and it is 
at all times associated with such a passion for good- 
ness and reality, that few of his admirers notice 
it, and those who do, are the- first to forgive it. 

If, then, this spirit exists in a mild shape in 
some of the loftiest realms of literature, we need 
not wontjer to see it confronting the graver pro- 
blems of religion. The attitude of what is called 
“ unbelief ” has much changed since the beginning 
of the century. Voltaire and Jiis school, in the 
eighteenth century, poured out streams of wit 
against Christianity ; Hume thought the subject 
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•of miracle worthy of serious investigation and 
discussion. Eu{ an influential] class of thinkers in 
our $a y hardly deign to notice these immense pro- 
blems. They assume that they have been effect- 
ually disposed of, and that it is agreed among 
“ intelligent ” men that we cannot certainly know 
whether there is a God or not. Perhaps you have 1 
felt the eddying currents of this kind of thought. 
Remember that it is either conscious or unconscious 
cynicism. Whether supernatural religion be true 
or false, one thing is most certain — that it cannot be 
disposed of like a whiff of tobacco smoke As far 
as the beliefs of man arc concerned, it is a solid 
and substantial fact. What folly it is to treat it as 
a dream ; and none the less so, though folly should 
be dressed in wisdom’s clothes ! It is the dog 
nature peeping out again, knocking over old china 
and porcelain and marble statuettes for the very 
fun of seeing them break. Yet if a dog only knew 
the value of these things he would pause. Chain 
up the dog that is in you, and seek the directness 
of a child and the largeness and sincerity of a 
true man. 
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CHAPTER XXLV. 

PROVE, BUT HOLD. 

The human mind is a delicate instrument to work 
with. It may easily be blunted or cut in the wrong 
place if it is used on mistaken principles. One of 
these mistaken principles is the doctrine which is 
much emphasized by some writers — that your first 
duty toward truth or statements of truth is that 
of doubt. According to their own method, then, 
it is our duty to doubt the dictum which they so 
dogmatically lay down. We not only doubt it, 
but deny it. The mind cannot work properly and 
efficiently if it adopts this specious error at the 
Outset of its inquiries. « I believe that the truth which 
exists in this bold and false assertion is that annan 
ought to ask himself first whether he really believes 
what he professes to believe. This is a wholesome 
and a much-needed principle, and it would aid the 
thinker in coming to sound conclusions. Let him 
inquire into the nature of the grip which he ha$ of 
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trutn. is he receiving it because thus and thus it 
is held b^hose whom he respects, or because with 
own mind he is satisfied of its soundness ? If 
he wants to begin with doubt, let him be sceptical 
about himself. 

Some seem to think that the human mind is a 
nicely adjusted pair of sdales ; and that if you do 
not interfere with it, the balance will be evenly 
held between truth and error. The figure of 
speech is misleading. The mind ought to be like 
a sensitive and chemically prepared plate waiting 
to photograph the object before it. If the plate 
had consciousness, we might suppose it asking to 
be allowed to receive a correct impression ; that 
is, it would have a bias towards what was true. So 
the human mind ought to have a bias towards 
what is simply and nakedly true. But beyond this 
it may be regarded as specially prepared to receive 
some impressions rather than others. It cannot 
accept facts regardless of their moral worth and of 
their spiritual meaning. The plate has, in other 
word% been made by the Creator sensitive toward 
the beautiful, the heroic, the Christian. Man inter- 
feres with this bias, and often introduces some 
other sensitive element, so that the mind is ready 
to receive deformity, badness, and the blurred 
outlines of atheism. 
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It is of the first importance, then, that you 
shake yourselves loose from the unscientific and 
sophistical maxim that your primary duty is^ 
doubt. You cannot work properly as a mental 
student without a bias toward the true. Mere 
authority will not overawe you ; but those who 
have investigated before you -will gurely leave 
behind beaten tracks which you may at first tr§ad 
without much question. But there are so many 
of them ! Are there ? Keep men strictly to their 
own department, and you will not be confused by 
discordant voices. There is a central point where 
the lines meet, and as you look on the interlacing 
lines you are much perplexed. Follow them a 
little way and you find that they branch off in 
separate and distinct directions. If the scientific 
line is blocked, there are some others that are 
clear. If the danger signal is up on the eccle- 
siastical branch, you may yet perform a safe 
journey on the theological. Thus, for ^example, 
an eminent man of science may puzzle you very 
much by his religious utterances. Remember that 
a little child is often a greater authority on the 
subject of prayer than those who have never tried 
to pray. Follow the scientific inquirer, with a bias 
in his favour, as long as he deals with facts, and 
with facts which come naturally within his own 
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co$|niza$ce ; and if he be a Christian, as he often 
is, his Evidence and experience are valuable also 
in the religious sphere. But if not, his science is 
the thing which he has tried and tested. Hold 
his testimony within the proper bounds, and do 
so with a bias in his favour as a truthful, honest 
man, and you are then allowing your mind to 
work on the right principles and within well- 
recognized limits. But if you meet his facts with 
an eternal doubt, you have a treadmill process 
before you, and I cannot congratulate you upon 
the method which you have chosen. 

Apply these same principles to the highest 
truths of religion. Begin here, too, with taking 
much for granted. Every science has its axioms. 
You must begin by saying about something, “Let 
it be granted.” I call this a bias. It may be deno- 
minated a foundation, a basis of mental action. 
The tight-rope dancer may be all very w r ell in a 
way, for^ vulgar ciowds to gaze at ; but for loco- 
motion give me a solid yard of ground to start 

I s 

from. Now, whether you approach religion from 
the historical side as a set of facts to be recog- 
nized, or from the mental side as a set of beliefs 
to be received, or from the spiritual side as a set 
of experiences to be felt, you must set out with 
a candid resohe to receive what has alieady been 
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proved. Life is too short for you to investigate 
the whole of the problems involved in philosophy 
and in religion. You must take, in largq 
measure, the facts and precepts which are already 
to hand. It is altogether an unpractical thing to 
tell you to doubt everything before receiving it. 
Acting on such wild advice, you would receive 
little or nothing, simply because you would have 
no time to do so. 

There is a vague idea that there must be some- 
thing wrong in holding to what we have been 
taught from our childhood, A noble but mistaken 
impulse leads many young men and women to* 
fly off at a tangent from all such early beliefs. 
They fly, in fact, to truths or errors, as the case 
may be, which they have never proved. The 
natural course for the mind to pursue is to receive 
with reverence what our parents teach us ; but if 
we do so simply on their authority, we shall find 
that we shall neither hold our religioug beliefs, 
nor will they hold us. 

G 

Our clear duty, then, about all truth, and^ espe- 
cially about religious truth, is to prove it, that we 
may hold it. But, as we have shown, this proving 
is not a delving down to foundations which have 
already been laid. It is a practical thing and a 
process which any earnest mind can take up. The 
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teste, for example, of religious truth are found in 
the thoi^and and one circumstances of our daily 

life. Of c course, if a young man has historic 

* 

doubts or intellectual perplexities, these must be 
met by historic and intellectual evidence. But, 
even in such a case, the solution of difficulties will 
be immensely quickened by moral and spiritual 
means. By proving, some seem to mean ex- 
clusively the art of reading both sides. This is 
important. But I venture to think that the efforts 
and acts of the spirit are psychologically of 
supreme importance. A man solves physical 
difficulties by actual experiment. If he is told 
that he cannot move his right arm, he tries to 
move it, and is convinced according to the result. 
So if we are told that prayer is foolish, there is 
but one effectual solution, and that is to pray 
reverently and devoutly. It may be said that this 
is begging the question, and so it is mentally. 
We virtually say that the abstract point shall 
stand over for the present, that we will not argue 
the matter d prior i ; but that in religion, as in so 
many other things, we v\ ill make an experiment. 
Teetotallers rightly say to opponents, “Do not 
condemn our practice on physical grounds till you 
have made a f$ir, that is, a sufficiently lengthy 
experiment.” The same line is legitimately pursued 
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in regard to personal religion. As to abstract 
religion and theology, the difficult questions have 
been fought out and applied a thousand times. 
But, apart from these, we say to any young in- 
quirer, “Try a life thoroughly devoted to Christ; 
even though you may at present doubt His right 
to have authority over you, yet do, for a whole 
year, exactly what you know He would wish you 
to do ; live a life of trust and prayer as far as your 
light leads you, and act in strict and constant 
accord with the will of Christ.” Such is the ex- 
periment we propose in personal religion. It 
could not fail to be as interesting as it would be 
difficult. Dare you make it ? 

Now, when the conclusion is reached there is 
the duty left of holding it. Hold it publicly and 
in the open air. He is no true atheist who only 
says in his heart, “ There is no God.” Some secret 
doubt keeps him from proclaiming himself to 
society. The danger to the world lies in the fact 
that so many rush forward to proclaim convictions 
which they have never reached. But if a m^p has 
indeed proved a thing and experimented fairly 
upon it, then let him hold it. 

The ultimate stage of your movement is to have 
and to hold. The proving is but a temporary 
process. It is the means, and possession is the 

T 
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end, -Do not linger too long on the road, forgetting 
the end pf the journey. Who was it that said if 
God gave him the choice between truth and the 
search after it, he would prefer the latter ? He 
was, to our thinking, in the wrong. The soul is 
not a mere athlete. Exercise is not its raison 
ditre ; but attainment. No doubt it is better to 
search than to be filled with ennui. But the next 
foolish. thing is to search without wishing or ex- 
pecting to find. What a farce ! The mind is not 
mocked by such delusive movements, as though it 
were a blind horse treading a circle for nothing. 
Hold ! Clench the hand of your mind over what 
you have got, even though it be but a ball of ice. 
Better that it should melt at once, than that you 
should mistake it for some crystal. Prove all 
things, if you will ; be ever of an inquiring mind, if 
so your bent is ; but cleave to that which is good 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOBBIES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 

In one of Charles Lamb’s delightful essays, there 
is a description of a certain John Tipp, one of the 
familiar figures at the South Sea House. At the 
desk he was a very solid piece of humanity. 
" Thence all ideas that were purely ornamental 
were banished. You could not speak of anything 
romantic without rebuke. Politics were excluded. 
A newspaper was thought too refined and ab- 
stracted. The whole duty of man consisted in 
writing off dividend warrants.” We introduce 
John Tipp to our readers, or rather remind them 
of one of whom they have, we hope, already read 
in the quaint and refreshing Essays of Elia, as an 
example of one who had a hobby. Lamb # tells us 
that the fiddle relieved his vacant hours “ He 
sang certainly with other notes than to the Orphean 
lyre. He did indeed scream and scrape most 
abominably.” 
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*In Hone's “Year Book” you will find a character- 
istic description of the hobby-horse used in the 
ancient morris-dances. This pasteboard animal 
may stand for the follies with which many seek to 
beguile their leisure hours. A hobby was a little 
horse, perhaps a favourite, and one, therefore, on 
which the owner often rode. Hence the word 
came to be applied to that which formed a favourite 
pursuit And whatever may have been its past 
associations of folly, it is possible to use the word 
now in a serious sense. 

The old idea still clings to it, however. Men 
may ride their hobby till they become bores. 
Their friends either avoid them, or else take good 
care to avoid their special subject. This is espe- 
cially so with topics that have yet to gain a 
currency in the world's conversation and conviction. 
The best reforms are, in their inception, only the 
crotchets of a few. They have to be taken up by 
zealots and men of one idea. The hobby has to 
be ridden very hard. In such cases it would be 
well for reformers to have a kind of hobby within 
a hobby, a select and private circle of interests. 
This tends to widen and freshen the mind, and 
enables men to go through their self-chosen and 
often arduous toil without flagging. But with 
regard to hobbies, we must beware of making our- 
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selves social nuisances. We may import selfishness 
into our pastime-pursuits, and forget that others 
hkve subjects as dear to them as ours are to our 
own minds. If the fiddle can restrict its scraping 
sounds within the four walls of the chamber of the 
ficjdler, well and good ! But when screeching or 
even musical sounds penetrate a neighbour's house, 
he may naturally object. If you emigrate to the 
deserts of Sahara, you may choose your own whims 
and fancies without hindrance. But as you have 
elected to be a member of civilized society, you 
ought to be prepared to obey the unwritten laws of 
good behaviour. If you could see the faint smile 
of your friend when you mention your favourite 
subject, or the look of despair which comes over a 
relative who has heard you descant on the import- 
ance of Druidical remains a hundred times, you 
would, for the sake of a change, condescend now 
and then to discuss the weather of the past week. 
I should not like to hazard an opinion about the 
present latitude and longitude of the “ten tribes," 
or discuss the bi-metallic theory of coinage , but 
I hope you have no craze on these and other 
obscure subjects. The man who rides on one idea, 
as thin as the stick over which a child crosses its 
legs, makes himself ridiculous. 

But the probabilities are that most people would 
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^ better for some good hobby. Hobbies are not 
taken in hand and patted on the neck as they 
should be/ Most lives are sufficiently monotonous 
to make a little change desirable ; and, instead of 
waiting for the fortnight’s holiday in the summer, 
it would be well to have a subject that interests 
us all through the year. Woman has an endless 
variety of work and play connected with her needle. 
She may ply this for amusement while conversation 
is going on, or while a book is being read. It 
would be well to keep the lighter sort for these 
social occasions, and especially pieces of work 
intended for the poor or for the amusement of 
children. The dressing of a doll may afford a 
much-needed rest to the brain of a hard-worked 
young woman. The preparations for a bazaar are 
not to be despised from this point of view. If the 
needle be used all day, the hobby should be chosen 
in some other direction. In any case, it should lift 
a man entirely out of his own ordinary work. A 
minister of religion found his hobby in the art of 
book-binding. Many of the “ cloth ” are diligent 
imitatofs and worthy descendants of the u grand 
old gardener.” Statesmen turn aside from dusty 
Acts of Parliaments, dry precedents, dreary 
speeches, and exciting party divisions, and find 
refreshment in Homeric studies or in novel-writing. 
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Michael Angelo wrote some sonnets, and Dante 
is said to have once painted the face of an angel. 
Browning makes an exquisite use of thefee facts in 
dedicating his “ Men and Women ” to his wife in a 
poem entitled “ One Word More.’' What I want to 
ppint out is that no man’s daily avocation, however 
noble, fully satisfies mind and body. We become 
dull if we do not get out of our common ruts. 
Milton will be remembered as a poet , but he was 
also a good musician, and found refreshment at the 
key-board of hi 6 ? organ. Sir Thomas More was a 
great lawyer, and a memorable literary man ; but 
he took delight in having a kind of farmyard of 
animals round his house. Horace delighted to 
turn from his versification to his farm in the 
country, where he could talk with the ploughboy 
and the vine-dresser. Cicero enjoyed political 
struggle , but he went with keen relish to the quiet 
seclusion of his house at Tusculum, where, amid his 
books and in rustic walks, he could forget the dust 
and heat of Rome. William, Prince of Orange, was 
devoted to his royal duties ; but nothing pleased 
him more than to leap into the saddle and follow 
the hounds. George Herbert was a model country 
parson ; but he liked to go to Salisbury once a 
week for the solace of a little music. Many a 
minister of religion has followed the “ gentle craft " 
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of#Izaak Walton, much to his own benefit, and to 
that of his congegration. 

By a hobby, however, we understand an amuse- 
ment which has a strain of serious purpose in it. It 
has just a tinge of work and of dignity in it ; other- 
wise it would not satisfy the man. And, on tl^e 
whole, the pursuit of some such purpose is to be 
recommended. To make a model ship, or to carve 
out of coik a model of some beautiful cathedral, 
or to build a little greenhouse in the back-yard, or 
to cultivate a few window plants — these simple 
things often tend to keep the mind sweet. But 
you may probably wish to do more than this. I 
have known busy men to make most remarkable 
and interesting collections through working during 
a series of years at a hobby A fine series of dried 
ferns, collections of coins, of stamps, of fossils, of 
shells, of autographs, of butterflies, or of stuffed 
birds are made in this way The collection of old 
books may become a fine passion, but it is an 
expensive one. It is best to select one author, and 
to look for early editions of his works. Working 
with thfc microscope, or indeed with any scientific 
apparatus, affords endless amusement 

Many throw their spare energies into some 
philanthropic or religious movement. They be- 
come secretaries or committee men, and set about 
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converting society to their views. The world is 
greatly indebted to all such workers. Our Sunday 
schools and other institutions of this kirfd are most 
efficiently carried on, when we have men and 
women who throw their whole heart into their 
support. Such work ought, however, ntjt to be 
regarded from the low standpoint of a mere hobby. 
It yields all the pleasure of a hobby, and also the 
loftier delight of doing some direct good to the 
mind and character of the community. 

It is an old saying that “ Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.” The loafers about 
society, the hangers-on, the intellectual comer-men, 
the moral vagabonds (i.e wanderers), and the ne’er- 
do-wells are found among those who have no 
hobbies If a man has no purpose within him, 
he becomes an easy prey to the force of external 
circumstances. When the mind is not intent on 
something good, it is easily drawn off to something 
bad. Let comrades laugh at your fad ! You will 
have the advantage over them by and-by. Results 
will show who is wiser — the man who shuffles 
through the woild, living from hand to nfouth, or 
the man with a hobby. I hope that you will have 
a hobby, and that it will be one of which you will 
have no cause to be ashamed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF BUSINESS LIFE. 

The essential and unchangeable element of all 
business, both ancient and modern, is barter. In 
this respect we do not differ from the rudest savages. 
Our barter is more complicated, has to do with 
vastly more articles, and is facilitated by our cur- 
rency ; but, like the trade of the earliest nations, it 
is still the exchange of one product of industry for 
another. If we want specimens of the old jog-trot 
methods of barter, we have only to go through the 
bazaars of Egypt, where many hours are spent in 
coming to terms about the simplest transaction. 
If we want specimens of the modern way, let us 

turn into a stock-broker’s office where a telegram 

* 

arrives ordering £50,000 of stock. In order to 
acquit yourselves well in this modern market, you 
should take notes of the characteristics of the world 
in which you will have to do your buying and 
selling. 
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The ma*k;et is very mu<j£ crowded. There are 
plenty of selfers, plenty of buyers, and plenty of 
goods to be sold. Business is not now the leisurely 
old-fashioned kind of exchange which it once was. 
There is hardly time for a piiifeh of snuff in the 
pauses of conversation, and remarks on the state of 
the weather are considered Superfluous. It is to be 
hoped that the pernicious habit of adjourning to the 
nearestpublichouse to discuss a bargain over glasses 
of ale is passing away. Such slow methods are not 
favoured. This change is deprecated by many ; 
but, on the whole, it is a good one. It is better to 
be briskly engaged in work than to dawdle through 
the day’s engagements. When a thing can be 
done in six words, why waste sixty ? The danger 
is that we may try to crowd too much into business 
hours, and waste nervous energy and ruin health. 

But whether the change is for the better or for 
the worse, it is a fact, and should be looked in the 
face. Business now ‘ rfteans keener competition 
with others than it once Hid. Monopoly has 
received its death-blow. Ftee trade has made all 
the nations our competitors. The tradesman must 
be on the alert. He cannot afford to be idle or 
unconcerned. He is not in a position to keep 
incompetent hands in his establishment. The new 
state of things is a call to all to better themselves. 
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There is a new and ^fierce struggle for existence, j 
in which the weak, tile incompetent,* and the in- 
dolertt must go to the wall. Energy is the first 
necessity in a business life, whatever the position 
which is filled, The times call loudly for com- 
petent men. 

If this be so, business education is a prime 
necessity. How far the elements of this education 
could be introduced at school, both among boys 
and girls, is a question well worthy of consideration 
among reformer. Of course all school education 
is a preparation more or less direct for the shop 
and the office Yet the preparation is too abstract. 
If boys could play at shop ; if they could keep 
imaginary ledgers ; if they could draw, accept, and 
discount bills on one another, and go through a 
few of the 01 dinary processes of common com- 
mercial life, they would not find the world so 
strange to them when they first enter upon it. 
When however that wbrid is entered upon, the 
real education begins^ It is by remembering this 
that a young man prepares himself for the actual 
contest of life. Some seem to think that business 
methods will soak through the pores of their skin. 
But these methods are as hard to learn as the 
propositions of Euclid, and the mind should be 
thoroughly given to the process. The apprentice 

U 
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system is not so common^s it once was. But 
every beginner ought to r^ard himself as an ap- 
prentice, and give himself to learn with great zest 
all the details of his trade or profession. The 
shop or office is to him what the college is to the 
young clergyman or teacher, and what the hospital 
is to the young doctor. The competition of modern 
life necessitates business competence. 

The crowded state of the labour market suggests 
that new opportunities are continually occurring 
for fresh labourers. Where so many are needed, 
and where so many new wants arfe being felt, none 
need despair of occupation. At first the crowds 
about us seem to force an opposite consideration 
on us. They may make us feel that there is 
no room for our labour. But these crowds must 
live in some way, and must have their necessities 
and luxuries supplied largely by the industry of 
others. In one respect, therefore, they are not so 
much our competitors as our possible customers. 

And if we widen our view and remember that the 

« 

world is, after all, not so very large, we shall see 
doors opening to other lands through which we 
may safely and happily pass. Many young couples 
have been full of thankfulness that they left the 
shores of England for countries and colonies where 
there was more elbow-room. Emigration, pru- 
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dently conducted, is ^possible cure for many of our 
social difficulties. Leslie idle remember that they 
will be miserable and burdensome in any land. 
The honest and industrious may well consider 
whether, if work fails them in the “ old country/’ it 
would not be well to turn their thoughts and steps 
to another shore. Opportunity is a characteristic 
of the present busy age. 

The cost of living and of carrying on business 
has very much increased. Retail shopkeepers and 
manufacturcis on a small scale have an advantage. 
In Birmingham a man can readily become a manu- 
facturer. He has but to rent a floor, through which 
a strap, connected with a steam-engine, passes, and 
he can commence manufacturing on his own 
account. If he lives near his workshop, has a 
frugal wife, and is sober and industrious, he is 
pretty sure to get on. So, too, with a small trades- 
man. If he has a cash custom and few expenses, 
and lives on the premises, he has the chance of 
making a little money. But modern habits are 
beginning to tell. Cheap locomotion and the 
power of steam have expanded our towns and 
cities, and very often the tradesman has two estab- 
lishments to keep up : the one where his business 
is carried on, and the one where his family resides. 
Contrast with this the case of Milton’s father, who, 
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though a prosperous lawyer, jived in Bread Street, 
Cheapside ;'the office being on the ground floor, 
and the family, I suspect, grouping themselves in 
the evening round the organ in a back room, or in 
one on the first floor. The result of this economy 
was that Mr. Milton could afford to give his son a 
Cambridge education, to send him abroad, and 
afterwards to buy a snug estate at Horton, where 
he retired to enjoy his otium cum dignitate . 

How far the sight of immense streams of men 
pouring in and out of the city leads us to suppose 
that we live in a busier age than formerly, is a thing 
we seldom ask. Formerly men woke up, dressed,, 
had breakfast, and went downstairs to their work. 
There was no fuss. There were no screeching trains, 
no overloaded omnibuses, no dog-carts and neat 
little broughams. There was simply a waking up 
and a setting to the business of the day. Our 
method is, no doubt, a necessity brought about by 
the enormous increase of our population. But it is 
in some elements more costly. You have to em- 

f 

bark more capital now than formerly, if you would 
be tolerably successful. The most natural thing 
for men to do is that which they often neglect to 
do, viz. to sit down and count the cost. , 

This leads to another point. There is more cost 
of brain now than formerly. More business is 
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done by the one man f that is, more separate trans* 
actions pass through his brain. If this quantity is 
not excessive, it does not necessarily bring about 
any injurious effects. The repair of nerve tissue is 
more rapid than the waste. But the demands 
made should lead men to be very careful that while 
life’s duties are pulling down the tissues, life’s habits 
are building them up. Our fathers had plenty of 
leisure to dine. In this simple fact lay a large 
amount of their solid power. We make a rush at 
our work, and put off eating till it is all over. As 
a consequence the body falls below par, or habits of 
tippling arc formed. It is not the fast motion which 
kills, but the injudicious method of cramming work 
into a short space and of making rushes at duty 
that tells on the constitution. It is not the express 
train which endangers the nervous system, for this, 
when moderately used, is not half so wearing as 
the old stage coach. Trying to catch trains ; 
swallowing a sandwich, instead of taking a leisurely 
meal ; and, worse still, trusting to the stimulating 
effect of a glass of sherry on an empty stomach — 
these are the things which would shatter # the best 
physique. There is very much cant talked about 
the pace of modern life. If our work is hard and 
earnest, so much the better for us. Hard workers 
are not the first to grumble at the speed of the 
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worM, btyt irregular ones. What railways have 
taught us is the necessity of punctuality and of 
method ; but this is the last lesson which is learnt 
by large numbers. They are always late, and 
therefore always in a hurry. Their normal attitude 
is that of a man trying to catch a train. Without 
method, without forethought, without a right esti- 
mate of the value of minutes, life is spent in being 
out of breath. We can accommodate ourselves to 
the pace of modern life by method, by punctuality, 
and by earnestness. 

There is, however, one very important element 
of difficulty introduced into the business man’s life 
by our express pace. It is that he is compelled to 
make up his mind very quickly. Whether a man 
be a buyer or a seller, he has not much time to 
spare. Ladies seem to take a long time to do their 
shopping ; but I suspect our great-grandmothers 
went to work more slowly. There are large num- 
bers of ladies who feel that life is intended for 
something higher than the choice of a new ribbon, 
and they cannot brook delays on the part of shop- 
keepers.* Shopmen have to study the wants of 
their customers by very rapid intuitions, and if 
they make frequent mistakes in reading character 
they are sure to be the losers. Buyers and sellers 
on a large scale have to send their minds very 
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swiftly through a largo number of complicated cal- 
culations in a very short space of time. The 
rapidity of the process tells in the cour&e of years. 
Not only has the quality of the article to be judged, 
but the future and present conditions of the market, 
the demands of retailers, the wants of the public, 
have all to be taken into account. We are brought 
round then to our old point, namely, that a well- 
trained judgment is absolutely necessary for success 
in business. A series of mistakes will lead to ruin ; 
a series of sound judgments will lead to fortune. 
It seems as though there is much luck in business ; 
but there is not much. The man who makes a 
gobd thing more than once may be credited with 
shrewdness. Trust nothing to luck, but have con- 
fidence in a good head. Consider your education 
just begun when you have started in life, and do 
not be too proud to learn the slightest thing that 
has to do with your trade or profession. 

Combination and co-operation are marked 
characteristics of modern trade. They open out 
too wide a subject to be treated here. I refer to 
them mainly to urge on young men a study of the 
main elements of political economy. Working 
men sometimes fancy that trades-unions ought 
to turn England into a paradise. All that such 
organizations ought to do, and, in the long run, 
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cai*do, is to give the workers the advantage of the 
labour market when it is in their favour. Trades 
unions protect the rights of working men. * But 
what are those rights ? Only the market value of 
their labour. Any attempt to force wages above 
this level will only recoil on themselves. And 
when this attempt involves a strike, and a con- 
sequent loss to the wage fund, the game is, in most 
cases, not worth the candle ; or if, on the other 
hand, masters try to force down wages below the 
market standard, they will burn their fingers. 
Arbitrators who have a thorough knowledge of 
what is passing in the mercantile world, and whose 
minds are as impartial as those of judges, are a 
necessity of modern trade, if England is to hold 
her own in international competition. It would 
be well both for masters and men to know what 
combinations can, and what they cannot, do. If 
working men were to extend the co-operative 
principle among themselves, and combine their 
savings by forming joint stock companies, they 
would know more about the losses of the capitalist, 
as well as about his gains. In this direction there 
is much to be done. 

In former times guilds were constituted in order 
to preserve monopolies ; now they are entered upon 
in order to break them down. The co-operative 
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stores form a marked feature of business life. 
Tradesmen have made a great outcry against them ; 
but \&hat is the secret of their success? Cash 
payment Cash with the order, or cash over the 
counter. As a consequence, there are no books to 
be kept, and, above aid, there are no bad debts, and 
there is no loss of capital through long credit. It is 
astonishing how difficult many tradesmen find it to 
make their customers pay cash. Grocer, baker, 
butcher, fishmonger, bookseller, bootmaker — who is 
there among them all that will wait for the money 
at the door when the goods are delivered ? If they 
cannot trust their men, let* them get honest ones. 
The remedy is in their own hands. They could, most 
of them, do a ready-money trade if they chose ; 
and they would then leave the doubtful customers, 
the bad debts, the long credits, to those of their 
fellow tradesmen who, afraid to offend the few, are 
prepared to make the many suffer. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATION. 

Amusement is a passing of the time withou 
thinking. Recreation is the recovery of a lost 
tone to body and mind by some change. There 
may be a time when it is right and necessary to 
be absolutely without thought — to lie on one’s back, 
as it were, and gaze on the blue summer sky. If 
this is continued too long it does not recreate. And 
as life was given for duty, it becomes a question 
which each man has to answer as to how far we 
may allow ourselves to indulge in amusements. 

He who could write the history of amusements 
from the first days of man till now, would throw 
an immense light on some of the most important 
problems. The holidays of the Greek and"Roman 
worlds marked off the early Christians as a distinct 
people. The Christians did not attend the shows, 
the fights in the circus, the athletic games, the 
theatres, and the public baths. Some think that 
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thej^took an exaggerated view of the vices mixed 
up with some of these pastimes; but it seems 
certain that so much sin and frivolity were asso- 
ciated with them, that they could not well be 
blamed for abstaining from them. It must have 
been a hard thing, beneath the blue sky of Italy, 
or in the balmy air of Greece and Asia Minor, 
to abstain from pleasures ; but the duty seemed 
stern and .undoubted. 

Asceticism was, no doubt, partly the product of 
the conditions under which Christianity made its 
start in the world. Men and women thought that 
they served God best, not only by separating them- 
selves from unholy pleasures, but even from holy 
ones. The extreme theory that all matter was 
essentially evil was held by many, and their great 
endeavour was to purge themselves from all con- 
tact with the physical. Hermits and devotees, 
like Simon Stylites, were regarded by a gaping 
multitude as the true types of the Christian life. 
Then came the age of monasticism. But in the 
mean while the gospel had been gradually elevating 
the tone of society, and infusing a purer morality 
into its very pastimes. And our own difficulties 
arise in a large measure from the fact that things 
in themselves pure and good may become means 
of leading us 'away from the loftiest ideal of life. 
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How to use without abusing good things is the 
problem we have to solve. 

Christianity is opposed to asceticism, ' It teaches 
that God made the world and . man’s body, and 
Christ has “cleansed all meats.” The gifts of 
God are physical as well as spiritual. We are 
called upon to be thankful for meat, drink, and 
clothing. God created the splendour of the 
material universe, and has given man an eye and 
a heart to appreciate what He has made. We 
are not, therefore, to take our pleasures by stealth, 
but in the very sight of God Himself. The 
solemnity, verging on melancholy, of some good 
people is not a true reflection of the joy of God’s 
creation, and is not an embodiment of His purpose 
in making man. 

The attitude of religious people has been, how- 
ever, often either purposely or unconsciously mis- 
represented. They have claimed the liberty of 
abstaining from many very popular amusements, 
and they have felt impelled to warn others of 
what they conceived to be their dangerous cha- 
racter. This has given affront to many persons ; 
and a social despotism has been set up in favour 
of sports which it was considered a very un- 
gentlemanly action to decry. It was once the 
mark of ill breeding not to drink a bottle of port 
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af^ a friend’s dinner-table. To begin a protest 
against such tyranny required some amount of 
moral courage. But as in the case of total ab- 
stinence, so in refraining from the accepted customs 
of "society,” men have indicated their right to 
think and choose for themselves. Men are not 
to be branded as fanatics because they decline 
to frequent the race-course and the ball-room. 

The delicate point arises when we begin to lay 
down our own abstinence as a rule for others. 
We may be setting up another kind of social 
despotism instead of the one which we have just 
overthrown. And yet it is the duty of every man 
by argument and persuasion to seek to mould soci&l 
habits according to his own views of what is morally 
wholesome. Without becoming a pope he may 
try to be a leader. Christian people, above all, 
are bound to watch the results of popular pleasures 
on character and conduct, and boldly to make 
known the convictions which they have been led 
to adopt. It is good for public morality that such 
watchfulness should be exercised ; and it is only 
as there* is the free play of opinion that right 
conclusions can be reached in things that relate 
to the social life of our country. There is muth 
bigotry on points like these on the part of those 
who are the .first to assume the name of liberal 
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thinkers. The pred^&n has as good a right to a 
public hearing, especially before the young, as the 
latitudinarian. It would be well not to dismiss the 

f 

former from our presence without weighing his argu- 
ments, under the delilsive idea that we are showing 
“ breadth of view ” and “ liberality of thought.” 

Kingsley cannot fairly be taxed with being 
either narrow, fanatical, or illiberal. In his book 
on “Plays and Puritans,” he has vindicated the 
character of the Puritans from the gross and unfair 
attacks which have been made upon them. if Give 

a dog a bad name ” Most writers previous to 

the present generation have united, no doubt with 
perfect sincerity, to give utterly enoneous views 
of Puritanism. And it is still a popular notion 
that the Puritans were opposed to all joy, laughter, 
games, and, in fact, to all the recreations of life. 
Walter Scott has depicted the sour, fanatical, and 
melancholy men whose types weic to be met with 
in the stern struggles of the seventeenth century. 
But these were not fair specimens of the Puritan 
party. Our modem writers are reversing the older 
judgments which England had formed .on this 
matter. Halley's “ Puritanism in Lancashire,” 
Green’s “ Short History of the English People,” 
and other able works that might be named have 
enabled us to look into the homes of the Puritans, 
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and tp find how full of healthy joy they were. 
We can see again the pleasantries which hovered 
about the glowing hearth, the smooth lawns where,, 
the men indulged in quoits, the sons coming ' in 
from their field sports, the daughters cultivating 
their literary tastes — some, like Milton's father, 
waking symphonies at the organ ; and we can 
hear many a merry bit of wit resounding its 
laughter through the smoke-stained rafters. 

The historical study of a subject like the present 
is extremely valuable, because it tends to give us 
sobriety of judgment. We arc able to see why 
these men acted as they did. The earnestness of 
their times compelled them to take a side. The 
dramatic literature of their day shows it to have 
been impossible for them to have taken their wives 
and daughters to the playhouse. And before we 
scorn or libel them, we should try to appreciate the 
forces of evil with which they had to contend. 
Who is now the gentleman ? Who would be now 
received into good society ? The Cavalier with 
his essenced curls, his long swdrd, his ruffles, his 
embroidered garments, and his splendid jewellery ? 
Or the Puritan with his sober dress, his moderation 
in eating and drinking, his wholesomeness of 
speech, and his simple manners ? Truly the 
whirligig of time brings its own revenges. 
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The amusements of modern times are not so 
rough and brutal, nor so immoral, as those against 
which the Puritans protested. They have, im- 
proved with the advancing moral tone of English 
society. And some come at once to the rash 
conclusion that Christian young men and women 
may, therefore, patronize them to their hearts* 
content. Let us look at the question in a practical 
light. We do not take our amusements, as a rule, 
alone. They are social, and yet they may be 
private. Friends meet together, games are started, 
music is played, topics of conversation are started, 
albums are turned over, and a meal is eaten to- 
gether. Is there not room for improvement in 
such gatherings ? They cannot be considered 
successful if they have not really refreshed the 
people who have been brought together. It may 
well tax and call forth the ingenuity of young 
people to devise better methods of passing an 
evening. Let them discover methods of venti- 
lating rooms without draughts, so that guests 
shall not be poisoned by bad air. Let them teach 
us how to avoid late hours, luxurious eatfng and 
drinking, the absolute necessity of driving to the 
place of entertainment ; and let them find out how 
to obtain the maximum of innocent pleasure with 
the minimum of expense ; and they will have done 
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rtfiich to lighten the lives of the lower middle classes 
of this country. We only need a few bold spirits 
to lead the way, and the rest would soon follow. 

But for the most part the great bulk of the 
people will be left to the mercy of public provision. 
Many have no homes of their own, and many 
others who have homes find it difficult to arrange 
for even little festal occasions. The caterer for the 
public w will always have a large constituency to 
which to appeal. Probably Christian people could 
do very much more than they imagine to provide 
healthy and elevating recreation for the people. 
Our places of worship might be more frequently 
employed during the week to improve the intel- 
lectual condition of the masses. In the mean while, 
public-houses and gin-palaces stand at the street 
corners ; billiard-rooms are crowded by young men ; 
music-halls, with bad music, vulgar buffoonery, and 
stupid jokes, are attractive ; while many of the 
theatres, with their pasteboard and meretricious 
ornamentation, and silly or sensational dramas, 
never seem to pall on the depraved taste of the 
public. * Other people find amusement in dancing 
academies, at concerts, in listening to oratorios or 
operas, and in the bazaars, fancy fairs, skating 
rinks, dioramas, and waxworks which abound in 
large towns. 
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Now, looking at some of these from a common- 
sense point of view, the following reflections occur 
to us. They take up a great deal of time ; they 
cost much money ; they do not always recreate ; 
they do not make a man more fit for business ; 
and round some of them there cling very bad 
associations. A few simple, straightforward ques- 
tions will help any ingenuous young man to find 
out his duty in relation to them. Can you afford 
the time which they cost ? If not, do not go- 
Can you afford the money which they cost ? If 
not, do not go. Do they lead you to gamble ? 
If so, do not go. How much do you spend on 
books and on religion ? How much do you put 
away in the bank ? Many young men have been 
ruined financially by their pleasures. Then, again, 
you have to go to business ; and if these pastimes 
have recreated you, you ought to go with a spring 
and a bound to your new day’s duty. Is it so ? 
Is there no languor, no dizziness, no depression, no 
want of energy? Do you rob your master or 
yourself of strength ? And further, you have 
often prayed, “ Lead me not into temptation.” 
Did you feel your virtue strung up by the gay and 
motley throng of the other evening? You re- 
member the kind of company, the drinking, the 
flashy song, the late hour, the acquaintances you 
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might have formed which shall be nameless, and 
the moral atmosphere. I will not ask you whether 
you are the" better for it, but whether you are not 
the worse for it. And while you were there, a 
good woman, a wife or a mother, was praying for 
you. And the following Sunday you went to your 
place of worship and prayed, “ Lead us not into 
temptation/’ Why do you go ? Can you touch 
fire and not be burned ? Can you breathe a pol- 
luted atmosphere and not be tainted? From a 
common-sense point of view young men are not 
reasonable if they read bad books, go into bad 
company, put themselves in the way of temp- 
tation, spend more time, strength, and money than 
they can afford, and then expect to remain men 
of lofty integrity, of spotless character, and of 
good credit. They tempt temptation itself, and 
sooner or later they must fall. 

But it will be said by some readers, “ You have 
offered no guidance about the amusements which 
are harmless, nor have you givpn us a catalogue 

of amusements which arc innocent/’ No! for 

« 

I am not a pope. The right or wrong of pleasures 
has to be settled by every man’s conscience, and 
it can only be rightly settled when a man has a 
Christian conscience. It is an injurious thing to 
our moral nature to be ever turning to books and 
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men for what should be given us by our own moral 
sense. Unless we exercise our own conscience in 
these matters, we shall soon have none left to 
exercise. The spiritual perception will grow dull 
and dark. It will make a man of us to decide 
these questions for ourselves, getting of course all 
the light that good people can give us, if only 
we resolutely act the part of self-denial in all 
doubtful cases. One consideration will always 
help us, namely, that pleasures are not the main 
end of living, and that we need not therefore 
spend our whole mental energy in passing the 
bye-laws of our life’s conduct. The pole-star of 
duty will generally guide us away from injurious 
and direct us toward beneficial amusements. 

But the root of all wise solution of these minor 
difficulties of life is that the man himself should 
be right. Wc are apt to be ever asking the re- 
lations of this or the other thing to right or to 
religion. The true problem is the relation of man 
to right and religion. Nothing will stead us here 
but loyalty to Christ as our Divine Master. If we 
feel that He has the right to all our hours, all our 
strength, all our money, all our duties, we shall 
willingly give ourselves to please Him in all the 
pleasures we take. No man is in a right mental 
condition to consider the casuistry of recreation on 
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the highest ground until he has surrendered higi- 
self to Christ. It is the same with many other 
questions, 'eg the keeping of the Sunday, the 
nature of the Bible, the lawfulness of certain kinds 
of friendship, our relations to what is called modern 
thought. No man can solve these, till he has first 
determined what shall be his personal relations to 
.Christ. If you ask me whether it is right to go 
to this place or to stay away from that, I must 
press on you the query, “Are you yet a Chris- 
tian ? ” By what law do you live ? The law of 
Christ permits pleasures, but it does not allow 
them to dominate the mind, to soak into the 
affections, to absorb the emotions, to draw the 
energies away from good works. Your amuse- 
ments should be in the highest sense recreations. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PATRIOTISM, FALSE AND TRUE. 

It is a good thing to see a draper or a grocer 
taking part in public life. The same remark 
applies to the heir of a large estate. Foxes, 
hounds, and horses are not essentially nobler than 
yards of tape and pounds of sugar. If a man wants 
to live a selfish life, what matters it if he does so 
behind a shop counter, or behind a pack of dogs ? 
The love of country does at least this good to a 
man : it gives him a soul above his common work. 
Where our common work is in itself noble, 
the temptation to neglect civic duty becomes 
strong. Doctors, artists, literary men, and clergy- 
men often excuse themselves from the. duties of 
patriotism on the ground that they have ofher and 
higher things to do. A little practical help in 
keeping the machinery of local or imperial govern- 
ment right would, however, be of great service to 
such total abstainers as these. Every man is the 
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better for a well-balanced life. The best should 
not hinder the good. 

There is very much inexcusable apathy among 
all classes in reference to public life. The growth 
of large towns and cities sends vast numbers away 
from the centres of activity. The newspapers 
penetrate, but organizations are sometimes wanting; 
and when these are present, men say that the 
evenings find them too tired to take much part 
in their working. But none of these causes ought 
to apply to energetic young men. The work of 
the day does not leave them too jaded for cricket, 
the river, lawn-tennis, billiards, and other muscular 
amusements ; why should they shrink from a 
little exertion in aid of their country ? There is no 
reason but that of selfishness. 

In order to take an interest in one’s country, 
we must begin by taking an interest in our own 
locality. . Patriotism is too vague a term. We 
cannot at ftrst hang any specific duties to the word. 
Some prefer to allow its vagueness to remain, so 
that thef r ;inaj be excused from arduous thought 
or action.' Many a young man can recite Shake- 
speare’s eulogium on charity who has never 
given a filling to any good cause. And so, too, 
many are jready to throw up their caps and shout 
for theif country who have never yet contributed 
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to its taxes or spent one hour in mastering its 
history. We have to begin at our own locality, 
and seek to sustain a healthy interest in our own 
special ward, district, or town. It is true that such 
an interest will lay us open to the charge of being 
parochial, provincial, and narrow. This charge can 
only be sustained if we remain too much engrossed 
with our own particular affairs. But it will be 
found that each little part of the country is a 
microcosm of the whole ; and when you have 
learned the play of principles and passions on a 
small scale, you will the more easily understand 
them on a large one. It is not possible to get up 
much enthusiasm about an election for poor-law 
guardians, and yet a knowledge of their functions, 
and an interest in the way they do their work may 
not be useless to you as a preparation for larger 
matters. 

It is only given to the few to be speakers and 
leaders. If any one aspires to this position, let 
him begin early. It is always an advantage to be 
able to express thoughts in clear idiomatip English 
before an audience. But this fafcilltjp sorely 
hindered by self-consciousness. Yet t&ere is no 
reason why the majority of men should not be able 
to say what they mean when speaking Ip a meet- 
ing. There are many business positfbsjs where 
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such a capacity is of great value. The English, as a 
rule, are poor speakers. They leave this part of the 
public business of life to professionals. It is painful 
to hear a mayor, a director, the mover of a reso- 
lution at a town’s meeting, stumbling through half- 
broken sentences which would disgrace a schoolboy. 
A fair amount of facility in public speech may be 
obtained by early practice. I have heard men say 
who have contested parliamentary or ward con- 
stituencies, where they had to attend a large number 
of meetings, that though they hesitated and halted 
at first, they soon found their sea-legs, and got on 
comfortably before the campaign was half over. It 
was practice that helped them. 

But patriotism has to be put into force in other 
ways than through public speech. Speakers re- 
quire an audience, and the audience must have 
a stock of political ideas and feelings common 
with those who address them. What is needed 
first is that we should have a due conception, 
though not an exaggerated one, of the import- 
ance of politics. Our country 4 is fashioned in a 
larger measure than we suppose by the principles 
which guide the legislature and the executive 
government. The science of government is far- 
reaching it$ applications. Whether we like it 
or not, iDff touches not only the physical welfare of 
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the people, but also their morals and their religion. 
We may say with vehemence that people cannot 
be made moral by an Act of Parliament ; but as 
far as morals and religion show themselves in 
overt acts, legislation has much to do with them. 
The indirect effects of legislation are in these 
regions often more important than the direct 
Public opinion is a mighty factor in the nation’s 
well-being or ill-being ; and Parliament serves to 
focus this great force. If you take a statesman’s 
life, and seek to find out the Acts of Parliament he 
has been instrumental in passing, you will perhaps 
be surprised to find that they are so few. You 
will then wonder, perhaps, how it was he became 
so powerful ; and you will discover that he was 
constantly giving a tone and colouring to public 
thought — that he was, in other words, seeking to 
form a policy for a great people ; and this fact will 
account for his power. And thus, too, it >f Is with 
the lesser lights. They all do their part in the 
enlightening or darkening of the nation’s mind. 
Politics are powerful because they form the^ engine 
for expressing the thoughts and for transacting the 
business of the country. 

This engine is a vast and complicated machine 
and we all have something’ to do with its construc- 
tion. It is only a rivet of thought, or only one bolt 
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of voting power, that you can put in ; but the total 
.strength is made up of these single bolts and rivets. 
And if you trace back this huge and manifold 
engine to its constructive elements, you will find 
that it begins to exist in the thoughts of the people 
at large. What people think is, after all, the first 
slender scaffolding, round which and within which 
the stable erection is built. Let them think long 
enough, and then feel strongly enough, and they 
do but f wait the leader to finish the process by 
action. 

Patriotism is noble thought about our country, 
sustained by righteous feeling and expressed in 
wise action. Cold thinkers are not patriots, how- 
ever righteous their thoughts may be; nor are 
fuming enthusiasts ; nor are foolish busybodies. 
The three elements of thought, feeling, and action, 
must all combine in order to make a good patriot. 
How far men ought to engage in practical politics 
must be determined by circumstances. But the 
least that a man can do is to record his vote. A 
vote is often regarded merely at, a right ; but every 
right involves a duty. If householders have the 
right of the franchise they are responsible to God 
and their country for its exercise. It is humiliating 
to see flow necessary it is to drive, cajole, or per- 
suade #aen to go to the poll. Canvassing is 
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deference paid to the indolence of human nature. 
The time will surely come when candidates for 
public life will feel themselves dishonoured by 
stooping to ask for one single vote. Let them fairly 
and fully state their principles, if they have any, 
and then abide by the consequences. We sadly 
need a law to compel men to record their votes. 
Those who feel it difficult to decide between two 
candidates might be allowed to put a blank paper 
into the ballot box ; but, unless undef stress 
of illness or absence from home, all voters might 
well be compelled to show at least the little bit of 
patriotism involved in going to the poll. Fines on 
absentees would help to pay the fair expenses of 
the election. What, however, is needed is such a 
deep sense of political responsibility that no legis- 
lation in this direction would be needed. In a 
country like ours, where the citizens are exempted 
from military service, they ought to be willing to 
sacrifice the time necessary to the record of their 
opinions. 

But one of the great drawbacks to a healthy 
public life is that thousands have no opinions to 
record. They are so absorbed in the very practical 
question as to how to get bread, that they have no 
time to lock up from their own narrow rifts. Yet 
these are days when political information of the 

Y 
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most important nature can easily be obtained by 
all classes. It is the favourite pastime of some to 
inveigh against the lies and misstatements of the 
newspapers ; but these organs of public opinion 
are, for the most part, fountains of influence, with- 
out which our civilized life would be an impossi- 
bility. There is some superstition, it is true, about 
a large number of readers. The mighty “we” 
leaves an overpowering and blinding impression on 
their minds. Could they see the editor himself 
turning up his dictionaries and encyclopaedias for 
information, they would not tremble at the big 
words and high-sounding phrases of the leading 
article. But when all allowances are made, there 
are few greater helps to a sound patriotism than a 
healthy organ of public opinion. I' have often 
thought, however, that men arc sadly in need of 
directions as to how to read a newspaper. It is the 
queerest mixture in literature ; and the mind of a 
City man, after he has read his morning paper, 
would, if we could see it, present an amusing mass 
of trifles. Selection is necessary to a wise use of the 
daily journal. A glance over advertisements, law 
reports, police news, murder cases, and atrocities is 
enough. A summary of parliamentary proceedings 
is all that numbers have time to get through. The 
leaders 'ought to be aids to reflection. We need 
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not quarrel with a paper because it does not echo 
all our sentiments. 

But we have certainly to make up our minds as 
to the principles on which we wish to see our 
country governed. In this matter we cannot dis- 
pense with the influence of birth and education ; 
but we can' see to it that our principles shall be 
held with freedom from petty prejudices and per- 
sonal animosities ; and this freedom can only be 
attained by a regard on our part to morals and 
history. Some deny, indeed, that morals can have 
anything to do with politics. They hold that the 
will of the powerful should be the paramount con- 
sideration in all affairs of State. It never occurs 
to them that a multitude of the people may be in 
the wrong as certainly as one man may be ; and 
that, tf so, the consequences are likely to be much 
more disastrous. We might as well worship the 
wind as bow down before the wishes of either 
governors or governed, apart from the rightness or 
wrongness of those desires. It is much easier for 
nations to go publicly and emphatically wrong than 
for individuals, because when an evil course is once 
begun it is assisted forward by the power of sym- 
pathy and by insensibility* to responsibility. There 
is no region of conduct, therefore, where we need 
to be more on our guard against the inroads of 
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immorality and cynicism than in public affairs* 
The constant application of every deed done in the 
name of England to Christian teaching is our only 
safeguard. It is no true patriotism to cry up our 
own country, whether right or wrong. The true 
patriot has sometimes to act the part of Jeremiah 
when he advocated an unpopular course. The law 
of God is paramount. It should settle questions of 
national honour and dishonour, of peace and war, 
of glory and shame, of prosperity and adversity. 

Another ruling idea essential to patriotism is 
that the country is for the people, and for all the 
people. There are classes, each with its own 
important functions in the formation of public 
life. But it is no uncommon thing to set up a 
sort of imaginative idol called “ our country/' and 
to fall down before it regardless of the fact that 
England has been made to sustain and make 
happy Englishmen. No State is in a satisfactory 
condition where large portions of its population 
are discontented and miserable. The comfortable 
classes will generally take caie of themselves. 
They nqed to know that their own prosperity is 
bound up with the condition of the uncomfortable 
classes. And even if it were not so, it would be 
their duty to advocate such social reforms and 
legislative enactments as would tend to raise men 
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in the moral scale. The working out of this idea 
opens up enormous possibilities of noble service to 
young men. Patriotism means hard, unpaid work 
in the service of the people. There may be, and 
ought to be, salaries attached to some parts of this 
service ; but it is what is done out of enthusiasm 
and delight that constitutes the love of country. 

In order to have an accurate knowledge of our 
country's bearings, we must know a little bit, at 
least, of its history. Practical life corrects over- 
theorizing. But the knowledge of the practical 
should not be confined to the present ; it should 
seek its information also from the past. The State, 
as it exists now, is the resultant of complicated and 
combined forces — forces which we call historic 
events, or battles, or crises, or social upheavals, or 
efforts at reform. Many things seem grotesque 
or superfluous, like the buttons at the back of a 
man's frock-coat, till we know their history. Whig 
and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, seem to be 
playing a game at chess, till wc see that each 
party inherits great traditions, and is governed by 
important principles. English politics seem* at times 
to the superficial observer to be a mere struggle 
for place. But a glance backward in history will 
show how combinations have been welded, moulded, 
dissipated, and re-made under the ceaseless play of 
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aristocratic and democratic principles. Action and 
reaction constantly show themselves in the tide of 

e 

English political progress. There has been a con- 
stant reaching forward, from the days of King John 
to our own time, after self-government. The problem 
of the past has been how to discover wise governors 
for the people, and to maintain freedom. The 
problem of the future will be the more difficult 
one of allowing the people to govern themselves, 
and yet to maintain freedom. The loud tramp of 
democracy which frightened Burke, and which 
drew from Carlyle many a sentence of splendid 
and angry declamation, cannot be interpreted by 
shrieks. It must be met with courage and intelli- 
gence, and, above all, be prepared for by all 
thoughtful patriots. Great and even sanguinary 
experiments have been made in the past. Crom- 
well succeeded in his main efforts, though his 
success led apparently to reaction. His battle 
settled, however, the question of king versus 
people; and whenever it arose f again, the people 
always gained the day in the long run. And thus 

c 

every constitutional question which arises, or is 
likely to arise, receives solution, partial or total, 
from the history of the past. The Liberal may 
well, therefore, temper his reforming zeal by a dip 
into the cool bath of precedents ; and the Con- 
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servative may well rouse himself from political 
quiescence by remembering that, after all, England 
is a country of progress toward a laVger liberty 
and a firmer stability. 

Some affect to be good patriots by indifference 
to party ties. They are neither Liberal nor Con- 
servative, and often they are, in their own eyes, 
very superior and thoughtful people. They either 
possess or affect a remoteness from common 
passions which they suppose to be very charming. 
Yet they do not reflect that there can be no merit 
in not having political passion stirred, when they 
have none to stir. Such persons have an intense dis- 
like to the vulgar herd. They find that they cannot 
move the people ; but they do not suspect the real 
reason, namely, their inability to be moved by the 
people. Many political questions must be dis- 
cussed and decided on party lines, so long as men 
are creatures of emotion and lovers of principle ; 
and, with all the disadvantages of party conflict, it 

is for the benefit of the nation that this should be 
* v 

so. For party government has this enormous 
advantage, f one which overweighs every drawback — 
that it fixes responsibility on men and combinations 
of men. Party lines are continually dissolving as 
opinions change and old questions are settled ; but 
new ones are as speedily reformed. The nation 
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gets tfc know the men on whom it must rely to 
carry out its will, and to these men it attaches the 
honour of success or the blame of failure. For the 
more speedy formation of public opinion, and for 
the swifter execution of the national will, party 
divisions are a great necessity. There will occa- 
sionally be subjects of such supreme, vital, and 
f universal importance that all differences will melt 
away ; but, for the most part, the common duties 
of patriotism will have to be performed in com- 
bination with those who share the same opinions 
and aspirations as ourselves. In the brave days of 
old we are told that 

“ None was for a party, 

But all for the State.” 

This is a little bit of poetical romance. Looking 
at the practical exigencies of our country, we must 
say that 

“ All are for a party 
Who work for the State.” 

One word more. We are profoundly convinced 
that the moral and religious condition of the 
people ig the main thing. Many who are not 
eager politicians are, however, indirectly doing 
most important political work by raising the in- 
tellectual and spiritual condition of the population. 
L&bour like this does not make a noise like that 
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which often accompanies elections and public 
meetings, but its silence is mighty for good. It 
is a happy thing when these lines of influence, 
moral, religious, and political, combine in one man. 
But if we must choose, give us as the type of a 
true patriot one who spends his time and strength 
in the social and spiritual elevation of his country- 
men. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WOMANLINESS. 

Under Christian influences woman finds her true 
place as m^Vs companion. She is equal, but 
different. The difference is enough to cause the 
scales to tremble upward and downward with 
every change of opinion. Christianity is clear 
enough; but our application of it is not always 
wise. For myself, I hail with gladness the new 
tone that is being taken about woman’s place and 
power. She has been the drudge and slave, or, 
at best, the puppet, and now she is to be man’s 
equal helper in all good deeds. There will always 
be a vigorous, not to say an exaggerated, tone 
about every new * movement. Many silly people 
dish up phrases about “ woman’s rights ” until they 
have frightened themselves into the belief that 
some fearful social catastrophe is going to happen. 
We are told that woman is going to take the bread 
out of the mouth of man. As if she does not 
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know her own interests better ! No ! what she 
is going to do is to earn her own livelihood in very 
various ways, when that is possible, and also to 
stir her lords and masters to more vigorous efforts, 
if they want to hold their own in the keen com- 
petition of life. But look at the young men who 
have to go to the colonics ! Well, if they wanted 
to stay at home in order to serve behind the 
draper's counter, or to sell hairpins, a voyage to 
the antipodes will do them no harm, and we will 
try to get on as best we can without them. I 
suppose that the colonies want colonists ; and it 
would, indeed, be reversing nature’s rules to send 
our unprotected females there as pioneers. Let 
the men go and do the rough work first. 

We are not to be frightened back into the 
drudge and puppet stage by a bogy. Some 
fanciful or actual figure, all bone and sinew, very 
“blue” and rather masculine, is placed before us, 
and then we are told to see what the world is 
coming to. Women all bone and sinew existed, 
however, before the present century dawned, but 
they did not persuade their gentle and beautiful 
sisters to become like them. No woman can be 
the worse for possessing brains. The hue and cry 
set up against higher education, examinations, and 
new openings for woman’s work has a hollow ring 
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about it. Men have a sneaking suspicion that 
they are not so intellectually superior as they have 
been led to suppose. Unconsciously to themselves, 
they are afraid of being found out. Or else, per- 
haps, they are lazy, and are fearful of being stirred 
up. An indolent young lounger does not like to 
find that the ladies of hi c acquaintance know more 
than he does A sneer is a very cheap way of 
avoiding an argument ; and so a light laugh about 
woman's rights is supposed to settle the matter 
from the young man’s point of view. 

The fears that women will absorb all the good 
professions arc altogether unfounded. The doctors, 
the lawyers, the parsons, and the legislators need 
not anticipate a break up of the social system, 
because women are learning something more than 
music and modern French with the best Parisian 
accent. Nature will settle matters happily for 
both parties , and if we try to guide the present 
stream of social movement instead of stemming 
it, we shall do immense good to the future race 
of the English. 

But intellect is not the greatest thyig in a 
woman’s nature ; nor is it the chief charm. If the 
education of girls brought into social life a set of 
bold and brazen-faced women, it would be time 
for the men to emigrate in order to escape what 
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would be worse than the ten plagues of Egypt. 
What the young women of England need, how-’ 
ever, at the, present hour is not less mind, but more. 
Higher education is confined principally to the 
middle and upper classes. Girls are under a dis- 
advantage as compared with boys, for their schools 
do not possess the same endowments, and they 
themselves have not the Same encouragements in 
the shape of scholarship^^The ladder to higher 
schools is not so easily jy^Gsible for girls as for 
boys. Young women engaged in business do mot 
possess the same facilities in the shape of evening 
classes and lectures as young men. It is easier 
for a young man to become intelligent than for a 
young woman in the same circumstances. These 
difficulties must tell in the long run ; and instead 
of raising a cry against woman’s education, it 
should be our aim to give greater facilities for its 
promotion. 

Yet womanliness does not consist in intel- 
lectuality. The fit st thing in which it does con- 
sist is self-respect. This carries many womanly 
graces 'vyith it Where there is self-respect there 
will be the beautiful bloom of modesty, and 
modesty will command the reverence of all right- 
minded people. The aping of mannish ways in 
dress and slang is detestable. The loud laugh, 
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the striking dress, the almost hail-fellow-well-met 
manner, the bold stare — these are sometimes seen 
in barmaids, but they do not command universal 
admiration, and they certainly do riot form a part 
of true womanhood. Nature and instinct teach 
what true refinement is ; and if they have not done 
so, no words here can put the reader on the right 
track. 

No amount of arguing can change facts ; and 
one of the most patent of these is that woman is 
physically weaker than man. As far as mental 
energy defends on bodily strength, she will be over- 
weighted in the race of life. Her equality arises 
from, and is founded on, diversity. She possesses 
qualities which do not belong to man, and which 
entirely counterbalance any disadvantages in other 
directions. She is naturally less coarse and rough ; 
she has a finer moral texture than man. She may 
be fonder of dress, but she is less inclined to 
luxurious eating and drinking ; so that even in 
sensuous matters she has a more elevated tone 
than man. Her stronghold is purity of conscience, 
of social instinct, and of life-purpose. She is no 
money-grubber ; she is naturally more elevated in 
spiritual tone than man. It is her glory to have a 
distinctively religious nature. 

What then is woman’s power ? It lies in her 

z 
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*fielp|ialness. She receives deference and attention 
from the other sex, and is the object of the most 
chivalrous feelings of which the heart of man is 
capable. Some become in consequence mere 
coquettes. Their vanity is flattered, and they be- 
come the toys of society. But under such circum- 
stances woman misses her mission. She ought to 
'' receive in order that she may give. She is protected 
from the rough winds and is armed with finer 
instincts, so that she may render perpetual and 
cheerful services to humanity. Her noblest charac- 
teristics are developed when she does most to 
increase the happiness of those around her. The 
young ladies who spend their mornings in em- 
broidery, their afternoon over the last Aovel, their 
evenings in chit-chat, are not noble specimens of 
womanhood. Idleness and selfishness must always 
be a curse, and the curse becomes all the more 
conspicuous in the gentler sex, because the height 
to which woman can rise is the measure to which 
she can fall. 

It is not our province to speoify the spheres of 
woman^ activity. For the most part these specify 
themselves. When a woman becomes a wife and 
a mother, she finds full and ennobling occupation 
for all her moral energies. With regard to that 
large class who do not see their work at home, 
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a little earnest reflection and observation are all 
that is necessary. There is often much cant and 
monotonous repetition of phrases about woman’s 
mission. A Sunday school class is not the solution 
of every feminine difficulty. There are many who 
have neither taste nor aptitude for the common 
forms of Christian work, and who imagine that they 
are, therefore, shut out from helping others. But 
this is by no means the case. Woman is quick in 
invention, and there is no reason why she should 
not strike Out fresh paths according to circum- 
stances. Where there is a will there is a way. 

There could hardly be a nobler sight than a true 
woman. She sets the tone of a nation ; she is the 
real queen. No people need fear decadence where 
the purest instincts and influences of womanhood 
prevail. She rules by that quiet and subtle spiritual 

'f 

force which none can define, and which only the 
most brutal can defy. Her sphere is the soul of 
man, and so whatever man touches comes under 
her spell Her power is that of the affections, and 
hence the infinite hopes and strifes of life are illu- 
minated, not to say irradiated, by her .queenly 
supremacy. . We may discuss her mission, dispute 
about the exact nature of her soul, laugh at her 
conceits, flatter her vanity, affect to be indifferent 
to her opinion j but every real man has to bow 
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**befo$e the silent force of her exalted and intuitional 
purity. What could woman want more ? This is 
enough for human ambition. She rules the race 
for good or ill. Only let woman be her true self, 
and, by the blessing of God, she must be the centre 
of golden thoughts and inspirations. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MANLINESS. 

The Maker of man must have had some concep- 
tion of what He wanted man to be. If we could 
get to know God’s idea of what man is, we should 
have an accurate and a complete conception of 
manliness. Sometimes there is a dispute as to the 
meaning of an obscure passage in a poem, or per- 
haps of the whole poem itself ; and it is felt that 
if we could only obtain information at first hand 
from the poet himself, all obscurity would be 
removed, and all debate would be at an end. 
Whether we can obtain information as to the 
Divine idea of humanity, it is, in any case, an 
advantage to remember that there is such an idea. 
For when we do so we shall at least not rest satis- 
fied with any partial notions of our own, or with 
any of the crude suggestions of thinkers around us. 
We thankfully accept their commentaries on the 
poem, but we hope to obtain the interpretation of 
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tho^Poet Himself— if not now, at least in the 
coming age. 

But with «an open Bible before us, with the life 
of the Perfect Man written from a fourfold point 
of view, with the moral sense within our own soul$ , 
enabling us to measure and estimate the men of the 
past, who shall say that knowledge is impossible ? 
It is practice which is hard, not knowledge. It is 
the application of the idea which mocks our effort ; 
the idea itself shines like a sun in the heavens. 
God grant that we may never fall into that lowest 
slough of scepticism, when men say that they do 
not know what men ought to be. 

If we search out the Divine idea, we shall find 
the following elements in it : — 

i. Man was made to be a dependent being. 
Manliness cannot exist apart from the recognition 
of this great and primal fact. Our first superficial 
thought is that manliness must necessarily mean 
independence. Man is a lord and master. To be 
a man is to be strong. But this is not the first nor 
the chief thing about man. If he is a dependent 
being, it . will * not suffice to begin by stating his 
independence. The broad and beautiful river, with 
its majestic tide and mighty currents, strikes the 
beholder as a thing of power. But the thoughtful 
man wants to know more about its essence and 
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nature ; and he traverses its banks mile after mile, 
through lowly valleys, in the midst of dense forests, 
up the sides of steep mountains ; and "there, amid 
the silent glaciers and by the side of cold springs, 
he finds the beginnings of the river. To him the 
dependence of the mighty tides on these far-away 
streams is more wonderful than the tides them- 
selves, as they sweep out with resistless pride to 
the sea. So it is with man. 

You say, “ Behold the power of man. See the 
cities which he has built, the ships he has con- 
structed, the mines he has opened, the railways he 
has laid down, the mountains he has scaled, the 
sculptures and pictures he has produced, the books 
he has written.” And all this would be significant 
and amazing, and also sufficient, if man stood at 
the very beginning of the chain. But man is only 
a link. What is there behind and beyond man ? 
If there is a something, it is our duty to recognize 
it and make it a part of our idea of manliness. 

Man is dependent on God. Man was made. Man 
is a creature. Man is an agent. Man is partly, 
indeed, a creative will; but still more he is £ channel 
of power, an instrument by which Divine force is 
exerted. And he is in this condition constantly . 
There are some who imagine that man is like a 
clock, which, once wound up, seems to go on by its 
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own inward force. But even a clock is only appa- 
rently independent. Its spring was made not by 
itself, but by an external power. We are as much 
dependent on God as the stone in your hand is 
dependent on your grasp to keep it from falling. 
We are as much dependent upon Hijp as the 
branch is upon the trunk and root of the tree. 

If men say that they cannot believe this, or that 
they cannot brook the idea, God has a thousand 
ways of bringing the matter home to their con- 
sciousness. Men may be successful in business, 
everything they touch may turn to gold, and they 
may in the pride of their hearts say that they are 
quite independent of God. But a sore sickness 
befalls them ; success palls upon them ; and they 
see that there is a Power higher than their own, 
that can take away their boasted possessions, or 
make those possessions positively distasteful to 
them. There are many who wake to find that 
their mode of life has been a delusion and a dream, 
and that their idea of manliness has been defective 
in the very first essential. 

Manliness, then, consists in this consciousness of 
dependence. For our ideas of religious truth we 
are dependent on God. The experiment of trying 
to find truth without help, without Divine authority, 
has been tried on a large and on a small scale ; 
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but it has always signally failed. Men light their 
torches to look for the day, but they only make 
the darkness visible. Young men are bruising 
themselves sadly in these night-exploits, deter- 
mined, as they say, to do without the “ old lights,” 
and to find and fight their* own way. They read 
the magazines, and skim here and there a book of 
“ advanced thought ; ” and they get muddled and 
perplexed. If we read these productions let us do 
so in the daylight of revelation. Revelation is the 
chief element in our existence. The God on whom 
we depend has spoken, has uncovered His glory, 
has manifested His character, has uttered His will. 
Our prayer to Him, our trust in Him, will reveal 
to us the chief element in our nature ; that of our 
dependence. 

Manliness is a recognition that our life is de- 
pendent on God. Manliness derives its power 
from truth ; and if it be true that our very existence 
is, as it were, the breath of God’s nostrils, we ought 
as a mere matter of sincerity to recognize this. By 
life I mean, above all, the life of the Spirit, the life 
and activity of the religious faculty. It is not till 
this is awakened that we begin to be men. A man 
alive in body and alive in mind is only half a man. 
Winter and frost seal up the energies of nature : the 
trees are bare, the seeds lie still, the rivers cease to 
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fl#W, the cattle crouch in their sheds from the 
biting wind When the spring comes the world’s 
forces are unloosed ; nature arouses herself ; she 
puts on her bright array. So when God’s love 
takes possession of a man, it wakes up and invi- 
gorates all his sleeping faculties. He is a new man ; 
that is, he is at length a man. There is no true 
manhood outside religion. Men may bluster about 
doing as they like ; they may pass the wine decanter 
and crack their jokes about the weaknesses of re- 
ligious people ; they may sport and gamble and 
clap you on the shoulder as a “ good fellow,” and 
tell you to be a man ; but what are they ? Only 
superior animals. They have speech, but when you 
think of the vile uses to which they put their gift, 
you cannot but think that the dumb creatures have 
an advantage over them. They walk erect ; but 
their minds grovel. Fine animals I grant! But 
you want to be a man. Count it, then, your glory 
to kneel before your Maker. Fellowship with Him, 
dependence on Him, pardon from^Him, filial love to 
Him, communion with His Son our Lord — this is 
life ; and life is manliness. 

2. A man is a helpful being. Helpfulness is the 
sign of true manliness. Self-assertive strength is 
not the sign ^ of true manhood Some use their 
strength as a cudgel with which to deal blows to all 
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and several. The Irishman in Donnybrook Fair, 
wielding his shillelagh about him and breaking 
many skulls, is hardly a model to be copied. It is 
true that a man is a strong being. But how is his 
strength to be employed ? He derives it from God ; 
he spends it on man. 

Our depraved and barbarous idea is that man 
should be a help-receiver. In low forms of society 
the most fortunate and most honoured member of 
the community is the one who receives the greatest 
amount of homage and assistance. The greatest 
pauper is the greatest man ; the one who is most 
dependent on his fellows is the king. This is the 
Turkish idea of a man. The Sultan has a house- 
hold that costs, so it is said, about two millions 
annually ; he has thousands of slaves to wait upon 
him, and the government seems to exist, not, as 
with us, for the good of the people, but for the 
benefit of the ruler. But what a miserable travesty 
of our nature is such a state of things! There 
you have the supposed man, less by a long way 
than a man. 

But social autocrats amongst ourselves £re very 
little better in essence. It is proverbial that men 
who have lived long in India, who have ordered 
their servants about like slaves, are very over- 
bearing in their manners when they return to 
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"England. They become unbearable. Their idea 
of life is to get all they can from their fellows and 
to give as Jittle. And this class is by no means 
confined to those who have been exposed to the 
exceptional temptations of Eastern countries. The 
selfish old bachelor is a type of what we mean ; 
and the unselfish old bachelor is the contrast of 
what we mean. Ladies who drive their servants 
and dressmakers to death are types of the selfish 
class ; and those employers who show every con- 
sideration to their so-called “ inferiors ” are speci- 
mens of real men. 

God’s idea of manhood is ministry. He has not 
made the angels merely to play their harps, and 
to sun themselves in the glories of heaven. They 
are sent forth to minister. So it is with man. 
The Divine Man became a minister. He gave His 
life a ransom. In this He was showing what was 
God’s idea of our functions. We have to serve, 
to help, to minister. This is manliness. 

3. A man is a pure being. Manliness means 
purity. Having a complex nature, it is man’s duty 
to keep # the lower part subordinate to the higher. 
Pure he cannot be without the cleansing “of the 
pure Spirit of God. Foulness and stain are upon 
him till he comes to the cleansing Fountain of the 
Divine. Xove. He does not begin life without 
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weights and hindrances, Without a bias and a 
tendency in favour of evil. Describe man as he 
is, and you will say that he is an impure, imperfect, 
frail being. Describe him as he ought to be, and 
you will say that, according to the Divine concep- 
tion, he ought to be “ pure as the naked heavens,” 
white as the newly fallen snow. The body, with 
its appetites and passions, is to be the instrument 
of the soul and the servant of righteousness. As 
every part of a vessel moves according to the 
captain’s command, so the consecrated will is to 
be regal in the man. He is to eat and drink 
to the Lord. 

Christianity found the Gentiles, especially, with 
foul bodies — bodies given up to all kinds of 
bad passions and unspeakable vices. What did 
Christianity say ? Why, that the body was a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. Picture to yourself 
the temple of Solomon. How far superior it was 
to all the dwellings that clustered about the sides 
of Mount Zion! Gaze on the cathedral at Milan. 
How splendidly k towers above the streets of that 
interesting city ! How gloriously its pinnacles and 
sculptures pierce the blue of the morning sky ! 
How white and chaste is the marble of which it 
is built, piled up like blocks of snow ! It is a 
temple. Let nothing defile it. Let it be a poem 
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in flfiarble amid the din of business, and the strains 
of sacred music, and the clash of arms, and the 
perturbations of politics. Let the rains of heaven 
wash it, and the dews weep tears of joy over it, 
and the moon bathe it with her soft beams, and 
the sun shine upon it gloriously. It is a temple. 
And you are a temple, built up by God's hands, 
faculty on faculty, power on power, capacity on 
capacity, soul on body, and spirit on both soul and 
body, white and pure and clean. Be worthy of 
yourself and of your Maker. 

To be other than clean and chaste is to be a 
slave, not a man. To be greedy after money, so 
that cash shall be the chief thought in the brain 
from morning till night — this is misediness, not 
manliness. To be absorbed by busine^so that 
the shop shall form the terminal lines of your 
thought and action — this is to be a tradesman 
and not a man. To be ^ bundle of bad habits^ 
so that the wine-glass, the cigar, the theatre, the 
race-course, the card-table, and worse places still, 
shall be greater than your selfr-t his is to be a 
poor ser£ of the devil’s, held at a demon’s will ; 
it is not a man’s heritage. Oh, be a man ! 

4. A man is a well-proportioned being. Man- 
liness means* development. The ancient athlete 
was duly developed physically. Arms and legs, 
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bone, sinew, nerve, and Snuscle, all were under 
command, and all did their proper part when the 
time of combat came. But a physical frame may 
be under training, while mind, soul, and spirit lie 
entirely uncared for. The secret of life lies in due 
and well-ordered development of all our powers. 
The difficulty of life lies in having so often "to 
draw the line ” between the higher and the lower. 
The farmer has to do this constantly in his land. 
The pastures can be left at certain periods to take 
care of themselves, while he gives attention to the 
arable land. When he has ploughed and sowed, 
he turns his attention to the outbuildings. In a 
little while he can look after repairs in the farm- 
house. And all the while he must preserve his 
own health, as the centre of all prosperity. What 
is your centre ? You must "draw the line you 
must take observations, and preserve the proper 
proportions. There is an order in your nature. 
Begin at the lowest, and you will see that the 
order is something like the following : — the physi- 
cal \ the emotionSly the imaginative , the intellectual, 
the moral \ and the spiritual. Keep the spiritual in 
order as the centre of all, live to God as the main- 
spring of all your power, and take the other parts 
of your nature in their proper order. If you like 
to classify your faculties in an ascending scale, it 
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ittay be done under such heads as these : the 
senses, the perceptions , the feelings , the judgment , 
the will , the* conscience or moral sense, the affections , 
the religious faculty of dependence. The true 
man is he who has all these faculties duly edu- 
cated and developed. The man is like a well- 
ordered public school ; those that can learn least 
are in the lowest forms, and by an ascending series 
you come to that which is intrinsically highest. 

5. A man is a courageous being. Manliness 
means courage. The physical courage, of which 
so much is sometimes made, is that which we 
possess in common with the lion and the tiger. 
Barbarians show as much physical bravery as 
civilized beings. By courage we do not mean 
that impudence and brazen effrontery which reck- 
less men often show. There are many who, lost 
to all shame, bandy about hard terms and epithets 
in public or private life, and who are ffierely loud 
because they know that they are in the wrong. 
All this bluster is first cousin to cowardice. Such 
men have lost care for wholesome public opinion ; 
but their cheeks blanch in the face of the great 
facts of life — God, judgment, eternity. 

The central inspiration of true bravery is 
righteous principle. To be on God’s side, to be 
doing His will, to have strong faith in His rule. 
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to fix an unfaltering gaze on His great judgment, 
to dare to obey Him at all hazards — this is 
bravery. Joseph was such a man when he re- 
fused to sin against God. Daniel was su<Si a man 
when he prayed three times a day to His God as 
heretofore, although the king's decree, which was 
to consign him to a horrible death, was signed and 
sealed. Luther was such a man when, at the 
Diet of Worms, he said, “ Here I stand. I can do 
no other, God help me." And you will be such 
a mail if to every temptation you say, “ I can't," 
and to every tempter, however friendly, “ No.” 
Moral principle within your very soul shall give 
courage and honesty to all your dealings in out- 
ward conduct. In one word, you will be the very 
type of manliness. 

“ Who is the honest man ? 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue. 

To God, his neighbour, and himself most true ; 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin or wrench, from giving all their due. 

t( Whom noi^ can work nor woo, 

To use in anything a trick or sleight, 

For above all things he abhors deceit : 

His words and works and fashion too, 

All of a piece, and all are clear and straight. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

LIVING TO GOD. 

In the previous chapters I have spoken very little 
directly about religion. There are many books 
which treat of this all-important subject in a way 
that certainly cannot be surpassed. I have there- 
fore felt it my duty to dwell on subjects which 
were less often treated in books written for young 
men and women. But I have a profound con- 
viction that personal religion is at the root of all 
real prosperity and happiness. It is only as we 
obey God and keep His commandments that we 
can expect to pass our years here with any satis- 
faction. The secular side of life can only be made 
beautiful by dte attention to sacred claims. Our 
great and supreme duty is to live to God. 

To a casual eye one man’s life looks very much 
like another. They are like two pictures hanging 
side by sid§ . in a gallery : both are seen to have 
colour and. lines, and to represent a landscape. 
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Bi#& on closer inspection one is a mere daub, and 
the other is a work of genius. So two men may 
be working, side by side, doing apparently the 
same things ; but on close inspection one is seen 
to be a mere machine, and the other is inspired 
by a Divine purpose. All workers at first seem 
like drudges. There is nothing noble in mere 
labour. A machine turns out so much finished 
material, but the sight of it does not move our 
moral natures or waken our consciences to ad- 
miration. There must be purpose behind the 
work to make it admirable. There must be 
“ atmosphere,” tone, colouring, and elevation about 
the life to make us regard it as anything better 
than a mere piece of mechanism. It is the prin- 
ciple which guides practice that enables us to put 
a high value on what men do and say. The work 
is secondary to the spirit. It is not what a man 
does, but why he does it, that makes his life 
valuable or valueless. 

There can be no higher principle than a desire 
to please and serve God. We nee£i to have regard 
in what w£ do to persons as well as principles, or 
rather to persons as they embody principles. “ Sin 
is lawlessness.” The secular life ceases to be 
godly when it is lived apart from God^and without, 
regard to His will. There is much: practical 
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atheism in society. It is true that very few have 
reached the awful conclusion that there is no God. 
They have not reached it intellectually and 
rationally. But millions have reached that con- 
clusion morally. To them there is practically no 
God at all. They never think of Him ; they never 
pray to Him ; they never make even a slight effort 
to please Him ; they go through no preparation 
to meet Him. It is not easy to see this absence 
of vital godliness, for it may coexist with very 
much outward conformity to religious custom. 
The demons were in the synagogues in our Lord’s 
day, and irreligious people often become attend- 
ants on God’s services. But a closer knowledge 
than ours would detect this absence of regard for 
God and this neglect of the Divine Law. God is 
in none of their thoughts and ways. 

It is a sublime moment in the history of a man 
when he first believes in the Invisible, when he 
first trembles at the thought of the Unseen. What 
new powers shake his soul ! What new forces 
awaken within ifis moral nature ! It is then that 
he first begins to feel that he is something more 
than a machine. He is a man. New and in- 
expressible thoughts enter the mind when we first 
visit another country. It is a shock — one, doubt- 
less, that is very pleasurable — to find that there 
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an©- populations whose habits, customs, modes of 
thought, forms of government, climate, language, 
and religion are all so different from our own. 
And what the eye sees in a new country, that the 
faith sees in a new world. Eternity is a great 

t 

word. Heaven and hell stand for tremendous 
facts in God’s universe. And as men think of that 
word, and of those two worlds, their hearts are 
taken by storm. Life at length is inspired with 
a new idea. 

But this sublime idea does not take shape till 
men believe in God. The eternity above, beneath, 
or before us is a shapeless immensity till we see a 
Person. And it is a grander moment in a man’s 
thought and inner life when he begins to feel that 
God has a plan concerning him. For no mere 
dream about God as the Governor of the universe 
will suffice to awaken the religious faculties into 
holy exercise. We must see that there are films of 
thought and affection going out toward us from 
God, and from us to God. Living to God can only 
arise from an honest and thorough belief in God. 
There is, something in our lives which frightens us 
back from the belief in God’s personal care and 
special love. We seem to be mere specks on the 
globe of life. Measuring ouf Selves by material 
methods, we can but be mere' dust in the balance. 
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But by moral standards we may see ourselves to be 
infinitely dear to God. Our daily duties, which 
seem only like the monotonous turning of wheels 
in a factory, are then seen to be tasks assigned us 
by a Wisdom that is infinite. We rid ourselves of 
the overwhelming pressure of material greatness 
and littleness, and are content to take Gods own 
estimate of us. 

God tells us that He designs His will to be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven. And this purpose 
is to be accomplished through the co-operation of 
the wills of men. We may help forward or hinder 
God's designs. In any case we must be uncon- 
scious instruments of carrying out God’s purpose. 
But by living to God, I mean a conscious, intelli- 
gent, and self-chosen resolve to do God’s will and 
to get it done on earth. And it is in this region of 
the will that one life differs from another. If we 
weigh out merchandise, we may do it because we 
feel it to be God’s will ; or if we till the land, we 
may do it because we believe that God designs the 
earth to bring forth food for man and beast. He 
who refers all the actions of his life to the will of 
God is the man who is living to God. 

Now let us see how this simple principle is likely 
to work. First of : $11, it will certainly make the man 
ask whether the will of God has been made known. 
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Determined to do it, he will spare no effort to find 
out what it is. And since men have never found 
out God’s will by their own natural efforts, he will 
see how necessary a supernatural communication 
must be. The simple principle laid down above, 
will compel a man to a more eager search after 
God’s revealed will. And it is possible that by a 
kind of intuition he will come at once to Christ, 
God’s only Son, through Whom not only is God’s 
will communicated, but in Whom God dwelt in all 
fulness. Many do not arrive at this conclusion, 
except after much battling and inquiry. But most 
men who simply and sternly determine to do God’s 
will find that there is no other way of getting 
practically to know that will except through Jesus 
Christ. Life is too short for long, tedious processes 
of reasoning. We must determine instantly whether 
Christ is fitted to be the world’s Master and Saviour, 
and whether we will choose Him as our Divine Law- 
giver. Belief in God brings belief in Christ. He 
who is resolute to find out God’s commandments 
and to obey them, will soon discover that practi- 
cally he has no choice but to obey, trust, and adore 
Christ. 

This religion will in its springs be unseen. It 
will rise in the secret places of the heart. It is not 
an ostentation. It does not consist of cant and of 
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pious phraseology. It is not talking about God, 
but talking to God. There will be what the Ger- 
mans awkwardly call the God-consciousness. The 
thought of God’s presence and authority will fill 
and haunt the soul. There will be no place, no 
purpose, no pastime, no fellowship where God is 
not. And that Presence will be voluntarily sought 
by the soul. All religious people have been men 
and women of prayer. They have had a splendid 
belief that the great God could hear them and 
answer them. They have poured out sorrows, joys, 
difficulties, triumphs, wistful lohgings after holiness 
in the ears of God ; and they have united in the 
confidence that there would be a response on the 
part of God. Full of complexity and variety as 
their lives have been, they have been at one in their 
practice of prayer. Different as may have been 
their theories about the efficacy and use of prayer, 
still, as a matter of fact, they have prayed. Abra- 
ham the emigrant, David the shepherd, Daniel the 
statesman, Isaiah the prophet, lived under very 
different circumstances, but they all felt the need 
of communing with a personal God. Prater stamps 
a man. It is God’s mint, where His image is put 
once more on human souls. 

But the Christian religion ought to hfLve as a 
distinctive mark a warm and evangelical love to 
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Christy Much might still be said on what John 
Foster called “ the aversion of men of taste to 
evangelical seligion.” It is sometimes presented in 
such a form that the sensibilities of cultivated 
persons are wounded, and all reasonings and all 
the dictates of common sense are set at defiance. 
But it still remains true that New Testament religion 
is evangelical Christianity. It presents Jesus Christ, 
not merely as man, but as God manifest in the flesh. 
It presents His death, not merely as a martyrdom, 
but as an atonement for sin ; and it presents the 
miracle of the resurrection as the crown and con- 
summation of God’s revelation of mercy to a lost 
world. 

If these things be so, the effect on men’s minds 
ought to be commensurate with the facts. There 
should be, and there will be, warmth of emotion 
and ardour of affection in those who thoroughly 
accept these revelations of Divine love. Young 
men often fancy that religion consists in argument, 
in debate, or in intellectual search. It is summed 
up in loving. He who loves Christ most is the best 
Christian v There will be ardour, flame, and en- 
thusiasm in our consecration, if our souls have been 
once possessed by God’s love. 

And loving Christ men will love His words. 
They will become students of the Scriptures. The 
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mind will feed itself with truth, and the waiting 
forces of the affection will replenish themselves at 
the cross of Christ. Modern literature, with all its 
fascination, will not put the Bible in the shade. 
Religious people find that they cannot sustain the 
Christian life except at the services of Christian 
truth. 

The results of such an inward life must be seen 
in outward action. Living to God and living to 
men are the antitheses which distinguish two diffe- 
rent human courses. This contrast is very marked 
in public men. One is seen making self the pole- 
star of all his actions, putting aside obstacles that 
would have daunted souls of inferior courage, 
bending men of all kinds to his purposes, climbing 
higher and higher in the social and political scale, 
until he becomes the wonder of a nation. The 
other is seen taking up some despised but righteous 
cause, advocating it amid a tempest of ridicule, 
holding on his way amidst the most virulent abuse 
and amidst the cold indifference of friends ; and, by 
small instalments, accomplishing his purposes, or 
perhaps dying before they are finally attained. 

Wh^t we see on a large, broad scale ‘n public 
life, we may see, if we have eyes, on the smaller 
scale of the lives with which we come into daily 
contact. One man will lay himself out to please 
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Wf tieighbours. He will make no enemies ; say 
nothing that will offend the most scrupulous sus- 
ceptibilities.; he will be soft and yielding and mild ; 
and everybody will pronounce him to be a pleasant 
and agreeable companion. And yet at the root 
of this dulcet disposition there is the worm of 
selfishness. No one will be able to remember the 
cause of justice which he has defended at his own 
risk, or the unpopular side which he has been 
among the first to take up. No ! scratch away all 
this pleasantness, and, like Tito in “ Romola,” he 
will be seen to be the embodiment of self-seeking. 

But, on the other hand, a man who is living to 
God is not ever concerning himself about imme- 
diate success. He strives to do right, and to do 
what is right in God’s sight. As a consequence, 
his toil is more cheerfully and thoroughly done. 
A Christian bricklayer will not scamp his work. 
A Christian builder will not endanger the health 
of occupies by imperfection in drains and walls. 
A Christian - tradesman will not adulterate his 
goods and sell under false prefences. Men will 
be willing to suffer the loss of all things rather 
than disobey Christ, and forfeit the possession of 
His righteousness. 

Living to God leads men to see that God lives 
for us. Life is meant for education. It is not a 
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playground, but a place of discipline ; and our 
work is successful if it yields us the kind of moral 
riches which we need. Money is not 'made fast, as 
a rule, because slow and patient toil is just what 
our spirits neecj to bring them into subjection to 
the will of God. Our homes are happy, but not 
too happy ; they are places of joy, but also of 
anxiety ; they are havens of rest, but also schools 
of moral discipline. The two sides' of life are 
nicely balanced, so that we may get the best that 
God has to give. Were we loaded with luxuries, 
we should be like spoiled children. Were we 
bowed down beneath the yoke of work, we should 
be mere bond-slaves. The elements of life are 
adjusted for us by Gods thought. In other words, 
God lives and plans for us. And though we cannot 
know the reason why of everything, yet, having 
seized the fact that He is our Father, we can always 
believe that all things work together for good. 

To live to God is to love what God loves, and to 
seek what God seeks. In these days we have to 
restore in some measure the lost idea of Christ's 
Church. The ancient altars are broken down. 
The pathetic ideal of society which is presented 
to us in the Acts of the Apostles has fled ; it is 
a dream of the past. Modern civilization makes 
so many demands on our social instincts, and 
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railways tend to disturb social equilibrium so 
greatly, that our Church life has in^tably suf- 
fered. Men do not get into a white heat of love 
about the Church now. It would by some Chris- 
tian people be considered the mark of folly or 
weakness to sacrifice very much to the Christian 
brotherhood. But this altered tone bodes no good. 
Whatever our social difficulties, it is still our duty 
to love the Christian brotherhood. The lives that 
are best worth living are those which have been 
spent in the service of Christ’s Church. Men and 
women get an elevation of heart, and a serious joy 
in their character, when they accustom themselves 
to cultivate the spiritual affinities which bind God’s 
people to one another. They are not taken out 
of the world by such communion, but they are 
masters amongst us. It is evident that they are not 
of the world. We must not leave the Church to be 
managed by clerics. It is Christ’s society, and it 
is a joyful thing to belong to it, and to throw our 
energies into its missionary enterprise, and to profit 
by its Christian friendship. 

Soon Church and world, home and business, 
will have passed away. We are travellers — to a 
great and mighty kingdom. By the side of its 
august powers all earthly thrones shrink into in- 
significance; by comparison with its felicity and 
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anguish all human labour seems but a dream.' Its 
solemnity a fftjjf its joy consist Ih the fact that it is 
the meeting-place of the soul with ^rod. ^Vhat 
vast throngs have already gone before us ! tlow 
perpetual fe the stream of emigrants to that other 
shore ! Every man must have considered at some 
time the passage which he himself will have to 
make to that unknown region. How will Jhe die, 
and when, and where ? And, above all, what will 
be the hereafter ? 

Our life is given us here that we may know how 
to live there. The life of eternity cannot, we 
think, be essentially different from this one. It 
will, so we conjecture, be the doing of God’s will. 
But how will it be, if we have disobeyed that will 
here ? We shall not know how to live. True life 
will be an impossibility, unless we are allowed to 
begin again. And what hope is there of this ? 
Our present existence is long enough and full of 
opportunity enough for all wise purposes. To live 
to God now is the best and only preparation for 
the vision of God hereafter. And who can doubt 
the happiness of those who have learned that art 
below ? They found here a joy too deep for 
words ; they knew the secret of the Divine life ; 
they felt the profound peace which comes from 
harmony with the Divine will. And in more per- 
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in- 
fected favouring conditions they continue the same 

life hereafter. We heap up about them all the 
sentences of hope, rest, peace, joy, and radiant 
light which our hearts can conjecture ; and we do 
well. There can be no exaggeration in such cases. 
And this will be our lot, for ever and for ever, if, 
trusting to Christ as our Saviour, and receiving the 
Ht>ly Spirit as our Sanctifier, we serve our genera- 
tion according to the will of God. The secular and 
the sacred mingling in one stream of life here will 
flow into God's own love hereafter ; and losing self 
in Him, and yet retaining our identity, we shall for 
an eternity of bliss live unto God. 


THE END. 
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The Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5 s. 

Mike Ho we, the Bushranger 

of Van Diemen’s Land. With 

Frontispiece. New and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

BOWEN (HVC.), M.A. 

English Grammar for Be- 
ginners. Fcap.8vo. Cloth, price is. 
Studies in English, for the 
use of Modern Schools. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

Simple English Poems. 

English Literature for Junior Classes. 
In Four Parts. Parts 1 . and II., price 
6d . each, now ready. 
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BOWRINO (Sir John). 
Autobiographical Recollections. 
With Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy 8 vo. Pnce 14*- 

Brave Men’s Footsteps* 

By the Editor of ‘‘ Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8 vo, Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

BRIALMONT (Col.*A.). 

Hasty Intrencfcments. 

Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6 s. 

BRIDGETT (Rev. J. E.). 
History of the Holy Eucha- 
rist in Great Britain. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. Cloth, price i8.r. 
BRODRICK (The Hon. G. C.). 
Politica 1 Studies. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14,?, 

BROOKE (Rev. M. A. 

The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons, 
a vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 
7 s. 6d. 

II. Libraiy Edition. 8vo. With 
Portrait. Price iar. 

III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 
8vo. Price 6s. 

Sermons. First Series. 

Twelfth anil Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 
Sermons. Second * Series. 
Fifth and Cneaptr Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5$. 

Theology in the English 

Poets. — Cowfer, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Burns. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Christ in Modern Life. 

Fifteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce $s. 

The Spirit of the Christian 

Life. A New Volume of Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7 s. 6d. 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7 s. 6d. 


BROOKE (W. G.) f M.A. 

The Public Worship* 

Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price qx. 6d. 

Sis Privy Council judg- 
ments — 1850*1873. Annotated by. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo» Cloth, 
price qs. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4 to. Cloth, 
price 63.?. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, pnce 2ij. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin). 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pnce 5*. 

Doctrine of Annihilation 

in the Light of the Gospel 
of Love, five Discourses. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
2 s. 6 d. 

The Christian Policy of 

Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6 d. 

BROWN Q. Croumbie), LL.D. 

Reboisement in France; or, 

Records of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12X. 6d. 

The Hydrology of Southern 

Africa. Demy 8110. Cloth, price 
10 s. 6d. 

BROWNE (W. R.>. 

The Inspiration of the 
New Testament. With a Preface 
by the Rev. T. P. Norris, D.D. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2 s, 6d, 

BRYANT (W. C.l 

Poems. Red -line Edition. 

With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8 vo. Cloth extra, 
price 7S. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8 vo. Cloth, pries 
3s. 6d. 
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BtlfcCKHARDT (Jacob). 

The Civilization of the Pe- 
riod of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Authorized translation, by S. G. C. 
MiddLemore. a vols. B&my 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24 s, r " 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy8vo. Cloth, price 241. 

*** Also a Cheaper Edition in 
one volume. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 1 or. 6 d. 

BURTON (Capt. Richard F.). 
The Gold Mines of Midian 
and the Ruined Midianite 
Cities. A Fortnight’s Tour in 
North Western Arabia. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i8r. 

The Land of Midian Re- 
visited. With numerous illustra- 
tions on wood and by Chromo- 
lithography. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 325. 

BUSBECQ (Ogier Ghiselin de). 

His Life and Letters. By 

Charles Thornton Forster, M.D. 
and F, H. Blackbume Daniell, M.D. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24.T. 

BUTLER (Alfred J.). 

Amaranth and Asphodel. 

Songs from the Greek Anthology.— 

I. Songs of the Love of Women 

II. Songs of the Love of Nature. 

III. Songs of Death. IV. Songs of 
Hereafter. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2 s. 

CALDERON. 

Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder-Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream— The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Tfanslated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 105. 

CANDLER (H.). 

The Groundwork of Belief. 

Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 7 s. 


CARPENTER (W. B.), M.D. 

The Principles of Mental 

Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and tne Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.). 

His Life and Work. Edited 

by his brother, Russetl Lant Car- 
penter. VJith portrait and vignette. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7 s. (td, 

CAVALRY OFFICER. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organization, &c. With Dia- 
grams Demy 8 vo. Cloth, price iax. 

CERVANTES. 

The Ingenious Knight Don 

uixote de la Mancha. A New 

ranslation from the Originals of 
1605 and 1608. By A. J. Duffield. 
With Notes. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4 fix. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 

A Constant Heart. A Story. 

2 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K.). 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Translated, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations by. Two vols,, demy 
8 vo. Cloth, price 25 s. 

Children’s Toys, and some 

Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which they teach. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price sx. 

Clairaut’s Elements of 
Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines, with 145 figures. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 4$. 6 d, 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden). 

Honey f from the Weed. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. 

CLAYDEN (P. W.). 

England under Lord Bea- 
consfield. The Political History of 
the Last Six Years, from the end of 
1873 to the beginning of 1880. Se- 
cond Edition. With Index, and 
Continuation to March, t88o. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price i6x. 
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CLRRY (CA, Lieut. -Col. 

Minor Tactics. With 26 
Maps And Plans. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. Cloth, price 1 dr. 

CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. . 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price xx. # 

The Childhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price ix. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 

brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. Small 
crown 8vo Cloth, price 6 s. 
COGHLAN (J. Cole), D.D. 

The Modern Pharisee and 
other Sermons. Edited by the 
Very Rev. A. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7 s 6 d. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 

for Good Children, with some 
Lessens in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 6d. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 

With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7 x. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7 x. 6d. 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 6d, 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price sx. 

CONNELL (A. K.). 

Discontent and Danger in 

India. Small crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price 3 x. 6 d. 


COOKE (Prof. J. P.) 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price xx. 

COPPER (H. T,). 

The Art of Furnishing on 
Rational and ^Esthetic Prin- 
. ciplea. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, price xx. 6d. 

COPP^E (Francois). 

L’Exil^e. Done into Englisgi 
Verse with the sanction of the Author 
by I. 0 . L. Crown 8vo. Vellum, 
price sx. 

CORFIELD (Prof.), M.D. 
Health. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

price 6 s. 

CORY (Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7 x. 6 d. 
CORY (William). 

A Guide to Modem Eng- 
lish Hi^Tory. Part I. MDCCCXV. 
— M D CCCXXX. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
prire 9X. 

COURTNEY (W. L.). 

The Metaphysics of John 

Stuart Mill. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5X. 6d. 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.), Bart. 

A History of Greece from 

the Earliest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition, a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 365. 

A General History of Greece 

from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great, with a sketch 
of the subsequent History to the 
present time. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

New Edition. Small crown 8vo 
Cloth, price 6s. 

School History of Greece. 

With Maps. New Edition- Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 6d. 

The Great Persian War 

from the Histories of Herodotus. 
New Edition, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6 d. 

A Manual of Mythology 

in the form of Question and Answer 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3X. 
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COX (Rev. Sir Q. W.), Bart.- 

f viinued. 

n Introduction to the 
Science of Comparative My- 
thology and Folk-Lore. Large 
crown Svo. Cloth, price gs. 


COX (Rev. Sir &. W.) f Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE HIN- 
TON JONES. 

Popular Romances of the 

Middle Ages. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


COX (Rev. Samuel). 

A Commentary on the Book 

of Job. With a Translation. Demy 
8 vo. Cloth, price 15 s. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 

Christ the Saviour of all Men? Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
The Genesis of Evil, and 
other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 j. 

CRAUFURD (A. H.). 

Seeking for Light : Sermons. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 


CRAVEN (Mrs.). 

A Year’s Meditations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 


CRAWFURD (Oswald). 

Portugal, Old and New. 

With Illustrations and Maps. New 
md Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 

in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, price 10s. 6 d. 
CROZIER (John Beattie), M.B. 

The Religion of the Future, 
- Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 
Cyclopaedia of Common 
Things. Edited by the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 
With 500 Illustrations. Large post 
8yo. Cloth, pijice 7 s, 6d. 

DALTON (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N. 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board II.M.S. “Bri- 
tannia." Second Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6a. 


DANVERS (N. R.). 

Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6 d. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3 s. 6 d. 

Pixie’s Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With ax Illustra- 
tions. i6mo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

N anny 's Adventures ; or, 

the Tale of a Goat. With xa Illus- 
trations. x6mo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 1 os. 6 d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5 s. 

DAVIES (G. Christopher). 
Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 
js. 6 d. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.) f M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 
Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7 s. 6d. 

DAVIES (T. Hart.). 

Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6j. ^ 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 

The Authentic Gospel. A 

New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6 j. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
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DAWSON (George), M.A.-cw 

Unmet. 

Sermon® on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo.' Cloth, price dr. 

Sermons on D$£ly Life and 

Duly. Edited by his Wife. Third 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price dr. 

DE L’HOSTE (Col. E. P.)c 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugfene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap, 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B, 
Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 

DESPREZ (Philip S.). 

Daniel and John; or, the 
Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price iqs. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A ). 
Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols. Post 8va Cloth, price axx. 
pE VERB (Aubrey). 

- Legends of the Saxon 

Saints. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, I 
price 7s. 6 d. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and other Poems Small crown 
8vo, Cloth, price 5 s. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price $s. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Mediutive and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8 vo. Price 6s. 
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DE V E R E ( Aub rey)— continued. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6s. 

DOBELL (Mrs. Norace). 

Ethelstone, Eveline, and 

other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

price dr. 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme end 

Vers de Socidtd. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Proverbs in Porcelain, By 
the Author of** Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Dorothy. A Country Story 

in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5$. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D, 
Shakspere: a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Fifth Edition. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

1877. Large post 8vo. Cloth, price m. 

Poems. Seoond Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3 s. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Seqse 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap* 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2S. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D,, and 
BARTLETT (H. C.), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. New and 
cheaper Edition. Small 8vo* Goth, 
price is. 6d. # 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 

from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3 s. 6d. 
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DUFFIBLD (A.J.). 

:d>on Quixote. His Critics 
and Commentators. With a Brief 
Account of the Minor Works of Mi- 
guel de Cervantes Saavedra, and a 
statement of the end and aim of the 
greatest of them alk A Handy Book 
for General Readers. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3$. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 

The Telephone, the Micro- 
phone, and the Phonograph, 
with 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

DUTT (Torn). 

A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Edition, with Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 10 s. 6d. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 

Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. T. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without 
Dragoman. Second Edition. I 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
EDGEWORTH (F. Y.). 

Mathematical Psychics: an 

Essay on the Application of Mathe- 
matics to Sucial Science. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. 6 d. 

EDIS (Robert W.). 

Decoration and Furniture 
of Town Houses. A series of 
Cantor Lectures delivered before the 
Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified 
and enlarged, with 29 full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous sketches. 
Second Edison. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price 12s. 6 d. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 

* Well Spent Lives : a Series 

of Modern Biographies. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 
3*. 6 a. 

Educational' Code of the 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price u. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION LIBRARY 
(Edited by Philip Magnus). 

An Introduction to the 
History of Educational Theo- 
ries. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
Cloth, price 3$. 6d. 

£ ohn Amos Comenius : his 
ife and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, AM. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

Old Greek Education. By 

the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Cloth, priclb 3r. 6d. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 

Minor Chords; or, • Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3 1. 64; paper, price as. 6d. 
ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 
Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
ELLIOTT (Ebenerer), The Corn 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 

the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua, a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price i8j. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 

Studies in Tennyson’s 

Idylls. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 
ELYOT (Sir Thomas). 

The Boke named the Go- 
uernour. Edited from the First Edi- 
tion of 1531 by Henry Herbert Ste- 
phen Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Portraits of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Elyot, copied by permission of 
her Majesty from Holbein’s Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. 
fcap. 4to. Cloth, price 50$. 

Epic of Hades (The), 

By the author of “ Songs of Two 
Worlds.” Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. 6d. 

Also an Illustrated Edition with 
seventeen fdl-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. Cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25;, 
and a Large Paper Edition, with 
portrait, price ior. 6 d. ' 

EVANS (Anne). 

Poems and Music. With 
Memorial Preface by Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f. 6d> 
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Evans (Mark). Folkestone Ritual Case 


The Gospel of Home Life. 
Crown 8vo^ Cloth, price +s. 6d. 

The Story of our Father’s 

Love, told to Children. > Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap." 8vo. Cloth, 
price is. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship . far Household 
Use, compiled exclusirely from the 
Holy Scriptures. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price is. 

The King’s Story Book. 

In three parts. Fcap. $vo. Cloth, 

S rice is. 6d. each. 

Parts I. and II., with eight illus- 
trations and two Picture Maps, now 
ready. 

EX-CIVILIAN. 

Life in the MofUssil; or, 

Civilian Life in Lower Bengal, a 
vohs. Large post 8vo. Price 14s. 
FARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3 s. 6d. 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3 s. 6d. 

FELKIN (H. M.). 

Technical Education in a 
Saxon Town. Published for the 
City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
as. 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lond. 
The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pride 3 s. 6 d. 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or, Records 

from Jerusalem Consular Chronicles 
of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Com- 
iled by his Widow. With a Preface 
y the Viscountess Strangford. 
3 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 30*. 
FLORED 1 CE (W. H.J. 

A Month among the Mere 
Irish. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price s s. 


(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised oy 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price as s. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry). 
Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Re- 
ligion : ah Outline of the History of 
the City from its First Foundation 
down to the Erection of the Chair 
of St. Peter, a.d. 43*47. With 
numerous Illustrations of Arfiaent 
Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Catacombs. Royal 44:0. Cloth 
extra, price 50J. Roxburgh, half- 
morocco, price 53 s. 6d. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M. A 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8 vo. Cloth, price ror. 6d. 

The Divine Legation of 
Christ. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. 

FRASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency, upon a new and extended sys- 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. 9 a. to 
as. 3 d. per Rupee, Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, pnee ior. id. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 s. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.)andJ. 
BASS MULL 1 NGER, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study 
of English History. Large crown 
8vo. Cloth, price gs . 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity: The Means of 

Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4 s. 
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GARRETT (E.J. 

Still Water#. A Story 
lor Quiet Hours. With Seven Ulus* 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6y. 

GEBLER (Karl Von). 

Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. Translated with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. George 
Sturge. Demy8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

. 0 RDDES (James). 
v History of the Administra- 
tion of John de Witt, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623— 
1654. Demy 8vo., with Portrait. 
Cloth, price 15*. 

GEtsfNA (E.). 

Irresponsible Philanthro- 
pists. Being some Chapters on the 
Employment of Gentlewomen. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2J. 6 d. 

GEORGE (Henry). 

Progress and Poverty. An 

Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Depressions and of Increase of Want 
with Increase of Wealth. The Re- 
medy. Post 8vo. Cloth, price js. 6 d. j 

GILBERT (Mrs ). 
Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Third Edition. With por- 
trait and several Wood Engraving*. 
Crown 8vo- Cloth, price js. Sd. 

GLOVER (F.), M.A. 

Exempla Latina. A First 
Construing Book with Short Notes, 
Lexicon, and an Introduction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ar. 

GpDWIN (William). 

William Godwin: His 

Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul, a vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 28 s. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7 t. Sd. 


GOETZS (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
XS70- 1871, Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price ais. 

GOLDSMID(Sir Francis Henry). 
Memoir 0 i. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo. % Cloth, price 5 s. 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N., C.B., C.M.G. 
Memoir of, with Extracts from 

his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. Cloth, SJt. 

%* Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 

S aved Portrait. Square post 8vo. 
oth, price 14*. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.). 

Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe. Witha Frontis- 
piece designed and etched by Aim, 
Tadema. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 12J. 

New Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 7 s. 6 d. 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 

Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6 d. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 vo. Cloth, iof. td* 

GRAHAM (William), M.A. 

The Creed of Science : Re- 
ligious, Moral, and Social. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 12J. • 

GRIFFITH (Thomas), A.M. 

The Gospel of the Divine 

Life. A Study of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 14$. 

GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 
Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price St. 
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QRUNER(M. L,). 

Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L, D. 

B. Gordon, F.R. S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
Sva Cloth, price 7s* 6d* 

GURNEY (Rev. Archer). 

Words of Fakh and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion* Crown 8yq. Cloth, price 6s. 

Gwen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. By the Authorof the ** Epic 
of Hades.” Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HAECKEL (Prof... Ernst). 

The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
RayLankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both ' 
plants and animals, c vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 32J. 

Freedom in Science and 

Teaching. From the German of 
Ernst Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R. 5 . 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Sister Dora: a Biography. 

By Man ;aret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men. 

A Book for Soldiers and Sailors. By 
the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. 

L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By 

R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. 

By Leader Scott. 

Notes Of Travel. Being 

Extracts from the Journals of Count 
Von Mohke. — 

Letters fro,~i Russia. By 
Count Von MoUkc. 

English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected 
and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 
London Lyrics. By Frede- 
rick Locker. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES— cm- 

tinued.' 

Home Songs for Qufet 
Hoar*. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

Halleck's international 

Law; or, Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 38$. 

HARDY (Thomas). 

A Fair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With . Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 
The Officer’s Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Third Edition. Oblong 32010. roan, 
with pencil, price 3 s. 6 d. 

HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of), M.P. 

Election Speeches in 1879 
and 1880. With Addrebs to the 
Electors of North-East Lancashire. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3$. 6 d. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.) f M.A, 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 
8vo. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, price 5 s. 

Current Coin. Materialism — 

The Devil— Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperi sm — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

5 

Speech in Season. Fifth 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 5s. 

Thoughts for the Time*. 

Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5», 

Unsectarian Family 
Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, f>rice is. 6d. 

HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 

The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected and arranged 
with a prefatory notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 

] Cloth, price iaf. 
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HAWKINS (Edwardi Con^r- 


and Form, Sermons 


preached in the parish church of 
Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 


HAYES (A. H.). 

New . Colorado and the 

Santa Fd Trail. With map and 
60 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9 s. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Observations. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, 
by L. C Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by, G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Crown Sva Cloth, price as. td. 

HELLON (H. G.). 

Daphnis. A Pastoral Poem. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 

The Russians in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut -Col. 
Theodore Wiigman, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price iax. 

HELVIG (Major H.). 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Corps. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In a vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price a^r. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. 
The Battalion, price 151. Vo!. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price iox. 6 d . 
Translated from the German by Col. 
•Sir Lumley Graham. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 

The Story of Religion in 
England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X, 

HICKEY (E. H.). 

A Sculptor and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 


HINTON (James). 

Life and Letters of. Edited 

by Ellice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 8x. td. 

Chapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth 
Hodgson. Edited by Cf. H. Hinton. 
Crown 8vo v Cloth, price &*• td. 

The Place of the Physician, 

To which is added Essays on thb 
Law of Human Life, and on tub 
Relation bbtwben Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. td. 

Physiology for Practical 
U se. By various Writers. With 50 
Illustrations. Third and cheaper edi- 
tion. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 5 s. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post8vo. Price £6 6s. 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations, a vols. 
Post 8 vo. Cloth, price 12 s. td. 

The Mystery of Pain. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 
Kmp, is. 

HOCKLEY (W. B.). 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of “ Pandurang Hari.” With 
a/Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
^»ley. a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price air. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years age. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Battle E. 
Frere, G. C. S. I., &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt.). 

The Gerfhan Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on th$ official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price air. 
HOLMES (E. G. A.). 

Poems. First and Second Se- 
ries. Fcap.8vo.' Cloth, pricesx. each. 
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HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinner#; How to 

Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $t. 
Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
8 on s of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Drown 8yo. Cloth, price 
3Jp, 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being 
Economical artd Wholesome Recipes 
• for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Goth, price 5s. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 

The House of Raby. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3 s. 6 d. 

HORNER (The Misses). 

Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition. . 3 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Iilustratior . 

Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces, xos. 6 d. Vol. II. — Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5 s. 
Household Readings on 
Prophecy. By a Lawman. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3 s. 6 d. 
HUGHES (Henry). 

The Redemption of the 

World. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

3f. 6 d. 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HUTCHISON (Lieut.-Col. F. J.), 
and Capt.G. H. MACGREGOR. 
Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Second edition. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

The first Volume ofMilitary Hand- 
books for Regimentan[)fficers. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackrnbury, 
R.A., A.A.G. 

HUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 

The Anglican Ministry. Its 

Nature and Value in relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre- 
face by his Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 14J. 


iNetKBOtsa.w.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Fc*p. 8 vo. Cloth, price 64, 
INGELOW (Jean). 

Off the SkeHigs. A Novel. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

The Little Wonder-hom. 

A Second Series of “ Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small 8 vo. Cloth, price as. 6 d. 

International Scientific 

Series (The). Each book 
complete in one Volume. Gown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. each, excepting 
those marked otherwise. 

I. Forms of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With a 5 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of “ Natural Selection" 
and “ Inheritance” to Political So 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. 

IV. Mind and Body: TheTheo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4$. 

V. The Study of Sociology, 
By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., &c. With X4 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flyfflg. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., &c , With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Mandsley, 
M. D. Third Edition. 

IX. The New Chemiatfy. By 

Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
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International Scientific 
Scries {The)— -continued, 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Marey. 
With 117 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Osca 
Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. 

XIV. Fungi; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. 

XV f The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 

: Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third and Revised Edition. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By Prof. William 
Dwight Whitney. Third Edition. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. 
With 188 Illustrations and a table of 
Spectra in Chromo - lithography. 
Third Edition. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By M. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. 

XX. Fermentation. By Prof. 
Schiitzenberger. With a8 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. 

f XI. The Five Senses of Man. 

y Prof. Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blaserna. With _ numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 
XXXII. Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
F.R.S. With six photographic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings on wood. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 6 d. 


International Scientific 
Series ( The) — continued* 

XXIV. A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. By Prof. 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 6r 6 d. 

XXV. Education as a Science. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D, Third 
Edition. 

XXVI. The Human Species. 
By Prof. A. de Qudltrefages. Third 
Edition. » 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. 

With Applications to Art and Indus- 
try, by Ogden N. Rood. With 130 
original Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley. With eighty- 
two Illustrations. Third edition. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By 
Prof. Ad. Wurtz. Translated by 
E. Clemin-Shaw. Second Edition. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions 
of Existence as they affect Ani- 
mal Life. By Karl Semper. Second 
Edition. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision- By Joseph 
Le Conte, LL.D. With 132 illustra- 
tions. 

XXXIV. Illusions* A Psycho- 
J Study. By Tames Sully. 
XXXV. Volcanoes : What they 
are and What they Teach. By 
Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 
Illustrations on Wood. 

XXXVI. Suicide. An Essay in 
Comparative^! ythology. By Prof. 
E AIi>hsKL 1 1, with Diagrams. 
XXXVII. The Brain and its 
Functions. By J. With 

numerous, illustrations. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 

The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. - Third Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
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JENKINS (Rev. R. C.), M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 
the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap.8vo. Cloth, 
price a*. 6 d. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 
Rahel : .Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Fainting by Daffinger. Square post 
8 vo. Cloth, price 7 

]OBL(L.). 

A Consul’s Manual and 

Shipowner's and Shipmaster’s Prac- 
tical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; 
a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
ana Spanish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, stud Measures of the Prin- 
cipal CommercUl Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

JOHNSON (Virginia W.). 

The Catskill Fairies. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Fredericks. Cloth, 
price 5 s. 

JOHNSTONE (C. F.), M.A. 
Historical Abstracts. Being 
Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7 s, 6 d. 

JONES (Lucy). 

Puddings and Sweets. Being 
Three Hundred and Sixty- Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Crown 8 yo ., price 2s. 6d. 

JOYCE (P. W.), LL.D., ftc. 

Old Celtic Romances. 

Translated from the. Gaelic by. 
Crown 8vo. Clotl^ price 7 s, 6d, 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More tc Karl Marx. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered, Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 7s. 64 . 


KAY (JoiftPh). M.A., Q.C. 

Free Trade in Land* 

Edited by his Widow. With Preface 
by the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M. P. Sixth Edition. Crown Ivo. 
Cloth, price 5f. 

KEMPIS (Thomas h). 

Of the Imitation of Christ. 
Parchment Library Edition, price 
6 s. ; vellum, price is.* 6 d. 

A Cabinet Edition is also pub- 
lished at xs. 6d. and a Miniature 
Edition at is. These may also be 
had in various extra bindings. 

KENT (Carolo). 

Corona Catholica ad Petri 

successor! a Pedes Oblata. De 

Summi Pontificis Leonis XXII. As- 
sumptione Epiggramma. In Quin- 
quaginta Linguis. Fcap. 4(0. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

KER (David). 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3 s. 6 d. 

The Wild Horseman of 

the Pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

KERNER (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the University of 
Innsbruck. 

Flowers and theirU nbidden 
Guests. Translation edited by W. 
Oglk, M.A., M.D., and a prefatory 
letter by C. Darwin, F.R. S. With Il- 
lustrations. Sq. 8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 
KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 

The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and Art of Medicine. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 s. 

KINAHANfG. Henry), M.R.I.A.. 
&c., of her Majesty's Geological 
Survey. 

Manual of the Geologp*of 
Ireland. With 8 Plates, a 6 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, . . ! 

cally coloured. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Portrait and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. 64 . 

Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 4*. 64 . 
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KI N QSFO RD (Ann*), M.D. 

Perfect Way in Diet. 
A Treatise advocating, a Return to 
the Natural and Ancient Food of 
Race. Small crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 
as. 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wife. 
With a Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood , and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Thirteenth Edition, a vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 36*. 

** # Also the eleventh Cabinet 
Edition in a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price xar. 

All Saints’ Day and other 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 7 s. 6d. 

True Words for Brave 

Men: a Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6 d. 

KNIGHT (Professor W.). 
Studies in Philosophy and 
Literature. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7 s, 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.). 

The New Playground : or, 
Wanderings in Algeria. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6 d. 

LAMONT (Martha MacDonald). 
The Gladiator : A Life under 

the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Third Century. With four 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra 
fcaD. 8vo. Cloth, price 31. 6 d. 

LANG (A.). 

XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China. Elzevir. 8vo. Parchment, 
price 5*. 

LAYMAN N (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2 9. 6 a. 

LEANDER (Rfchard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnee 51. 


LEE (Rev. F. G.) ( D.C.L. 

The Other World ; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

LEE (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price *>s. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon). 

A Draft ’Code of Criminal 
Law and Procedure. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2 if. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

New and cheaper edition. With 
Four Illustrations by Catherine F. 
Frere . Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3 r. 6 d. 

LINDSAY(W. Lauder), M.D.,&c. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Disease. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32^. 

LOCKER (F.). 

London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6s, Also a 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d, 

LOKI. 

The New .Wither. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6 d. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 

of E ngl an d : His Work in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i2f. 

John Wiclif and his 

English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the German, with additional Notes. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, jC'ice lor. 6 d. 

Lovt Sonnets of Proteus. 

1 With frontispiece by -the Author. 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Lowder (Charles) : a Biogra- 
phy. By the author of “ St. Teresa.” 
Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7 s t '6d. 
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LOWNDES (Henry). 

Poems and Translations. 

Crown 8vO.* Cloth, price 6s. 

LUMSDEN (Lieut. -Col. H. W.). 

Beowulf. An Old English 

Poem. Translated into modem 
rhymes. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 

prfces** 

MAC CLINTOCtf (LA 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo., price ax. 6d. 

MACDONALD <Q.). 

Malcolm. With Portrait ol 

the Author engraved on Steel. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 6 x. 

MACKENNA (S. J.). 

Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3$. 6d. 

At School with an Old 

Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5$. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 

Notes and Extracts on 

Everlasting Punishment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Interpretation. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

MACLEAN (Charles Donald). 
Latin and Greek Verse 
Translations. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pi ice 2;. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John). 
Ccena Domini: An Essay 
on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14X. 

MAGNUS (Mrs.). 

About the Jews since Bible 

Times. From thd Babylonian exile 
till the English Exodus. Small 
crown 8 vo. Goth, price 6s, 


MAGNUSSON (Rlrikrl 

and PALMER (E.H.),&LA. 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg*s 
Lyrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo. Goth, price 5s. 

MAIR (R. 8.)rM.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
dren in India. Second Edition. 
Gown 8vo. Limp cloth, price 3 x. 6d % 

MALDEN (Hh B. and E. E.) 
Princes and Princesses, 
Illustrated. Small crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 23. 6 d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Gown 8 vo. 
Cloth, price 5 s. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 

The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
the "Alert” during the Aictic Ex- 
pedition of 1875-6. With six full- 
page Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 6x. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : 

being the Voyage of the “ Isbjorn " 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879 With 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price i6x. 

Marriage and Maternity; or, 
Scripture Wives and Mothers. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4X, 6 d. 

MARTIN EAU (Gertrude). 
Outline Lessons 8n 
Morals. Small crown 8vo. Goth, 
price 3 s. 6d 

Master Bobby : a Tale. By 
the Author of “Christina North.” 
With Illustration# by E. H. BblL. 
Extra fcap. 8vo Goth, price 3 s.6d, 
MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo. 
Goth, price 3*. 6 d. 
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MCGRATH (Terence), 

pictures from Ireland. New 

and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price as. 

’MEREDITH (George). 

The Egoist. A Comedy in N ar- 

rative. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

\* Also a Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crowh 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6 s. 

The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 

verel. A History of Father and Son. 
Inonevol. with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

MEREDITH {Owen) [the Earl 
ofLytton]. 

Lucile. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, price 21 s. 

MERRITT (Henry). 

Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in rau- 
forte, by Anna Lea Merritt. Two , 
vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 255. j 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 

Ballads. Square i6mo. Cloth, 

price 3$. 6 d. 

MILLER (Edward). ' 

The History and Doctrines 
of Irvingism ; or, the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 25s. 

The Church in Relation to 
the State. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7 s. 6d. 

MILNE (James). 

Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from is. 8 d. to as. 3 a. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
Ivo. Cloth, price £ 2 as. 

MOCKLBR (El). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Malar an (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 


MOFFAT (Robert Scott). 

The Economy of Consump- 
tion ; an Omitted Chapter in Political 
Economy, with special reference to 
the Questions of Commercial Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions; 
and with Reviews of the Theories of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. $. Mill, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price i8r. 

The Principles of a Time 

Policy : b<£ng an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between 
Employers and Employed in regard 
to Time and Wages, by a simple Pro- 
cess of Mercantile Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes or Locks-out. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 3$. 6 d. 
MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6 d. 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 

First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price as. 6 d. 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 

The House of ~Atreus. 

Being the Agamemnon Libation- 
Bearers and Furies of Aeschylus 
Translated into English Verse. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, puce 7s. 

MUNRO (Major-Gen. Sir Tho- 
mas), K.C.B., Governor of 
Madras. 

Selections from His 

Minutes, and othci Official Writings. 
Edited, with an Introductory Me- 
moir, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.L, C.l.E. Two vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 30 s. 

NAAKE (J. £.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price ss. 
NELSON (J. H.). 

A Prospectus of the Scien- 
tific Study of the HindQ Law. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, price 9 s. 
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NEWMAN (J. H.)» D.D, 
Characteristics from the 
Writing* of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait 
Crown 8vo Cloth, price 6r, 

V X Portrait of the Rev. Dr J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had. price 2s ^d, 

NICHOLAS ^Thomas), Ph.D., 
F.G S. • 

The Pedigree ofthe English 

People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Fonnation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain, from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 
s$. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
‘ i, price 16$. 

NICHOLS^ V (Edward Byron). 
The Christ Child, and othd 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4 s 6 d. 

The Rights of an Animal. 

Crown 8 vo Cloth, price 3* 6d . 

The Gospel according to 

the Hebrews Its F ragments trans- 
lated and annot iteu, vi ith a critical 
Analysis of th » l s t^rnnl md Internal 
Evidence relati ^ to it Demy b\o 
Cloth, price 9* 6 d 

A New Commentary on 
the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew Demy 8vo Cloth, price 12*. 

NICOLS (Arthur), FG.S., 
F R.G S. 

Chapters from the Physical 

Hist< ry of the F urth An Introduc 
turn to Geology ami Palaeontology, 
with n irncrous lllnstr itions Clown 
8\o t loth, price 5V 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix— Advice to 
the Soldier F cap 8vo Price 5 s 6d 

NOEL (The Hon Roden). 

A Little Child’s M onument 

Third Fdition Small crown 8vo 
Cloth, price 31 6d 


NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 

The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21 s. 

NORRIS (Ref. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap 8vo. Cloth, price 6x. 

, Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organization, &c. By a Cavalry 
Officer With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price ijw. 

Nuces : Exercises on the 

Syntax of the Public School 
Latin Primer. New Edition in 
Three Parts Crown 8vo Each is, 
*#* The Three Parts can also be 
had bound together in cloth, price 3*. 

OATES (Frank), F R G S. 
Matabele Land and the 
Victoria Falls A Naturalist x 
Wanderings in the Interior of 
South Africa I dited by C G. 
Oit , BA, with numerous lllus- 
tr itions and four mips Demy 8vo. 
Clcth, price 21V 

O’BRIEN (Charlotte G ). 

Light and Shade. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tbps, price 
12$. 

Ode of Life (The). 

Third I dition Fcap 8vo Cloth, 
price 5-v 

OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST l our Books Cabinet 
Fdiuon, price is ind is 6d , cloth, 
M mi 1 tine Edition, price is 

Also in various bindings. 

O’HAGAN (John). 

The Song of Roland, lians- 

hted into English Verse I a^e 
post 8vo Parchment antique, price 
10 s 6 d. 

O MEARA (Kathleen). 

Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne p His Life and 
Works Second Edition Crown 
8vo Cloth, price /v 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and His 
Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo Cloth, price 5 s. 
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OTTLEY (Henry Bickerateth). 
$Phe Great Dilemma; Christ 
His own Witness or His own 
Accuser. Six Lectures. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 3*. 6 d. 

Our Public Schools. Eton, 

Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charter- 
house. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

OWEN (P. M.). 

John Keats. A Study. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6 s. 

OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 
Sanctorale Catholicum ; or 
Book of Saints. With Notes, Criti- 
cal, Exegetical, and Historical. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i8j. 

An Essay on the Commu- 
nion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the “ Cultus Sanc- 
torum.” Price 2 s. 

PALQRAVE (W. Gifford). 
Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartfe E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. Price dr. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY 
(The). 

Choicely printed on hand - made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 
6$. each ; vellum, price js. 6 d. each. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. 

With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang and a frorftispiece 
by Liuley Samboume. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. 

edited by Edward Dowdcn. With 
a Frontispiece, etched by Leopold 
Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
English Odes. .Selected by 
Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
iece on India paper by Hamo 
'hornycroft, AIR. A. 

OF THE IMITATION 

OF CHRIST. Four Books. A 
revised Translation. With Frontis- 
iece on India paper, from a Design 
y W. B. Richmond. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The) 

— continued . 

Tennyson’s The Princess : 
a Medley. With a Miniature Fron- 
tispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tail- 
piece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
Garnet, and a Miniature Frontia- 
piece. 

Tennys&n’s “In Memo- 

riam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau forte by Le Rat, after a 
Photograph by the late Mrs. Came- 
ron. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete : An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some referenoe 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price iaf. 

PARR (Capt. H. Hallam). 

A Sketch of the Kafir and 

Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isand- 
hlwana, with Maps. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5-r. 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Officers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price i s. 

PARSLOE (Joseph). 

Our Railways : Sketches, 
Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Information as to Fares, 
Rates, &c., and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Reform. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r . 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark). 

The Renaissance of Art in 
France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 32$. 

PAUL (C. Kngan). 

Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 
Memoir by. and Two Portraits in 
eau forte , by Anna Lea Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Goethe’s Faust. A New 

Translation ip Rime. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 
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PAUL (C. Kegan continued. 
William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife, a vols. Square post 8vo, 
Cloth, price 28*. 

The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan PauL Crown* 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 7 s. 6d. 

PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple : A Story. 

a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, 
price iaf. 

Also a Cheaper Edition in bne 
vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown #vo. Cloth, price 5$. 

PAYNE (Prof. J. F.). 

Frobel and the Kindergar- 

ten System. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : 1 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Crown Lvo. Cloth, price 
4 s. 6d. 

PELLETAN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3 s. 6d. 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 

Pegasus Resaddled. By 

the Author of “ Puck on Pegasus," 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Cloth 
elegant, price 12 s. 6d. 

PENRICE (Maj. J#, B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 
oftheKo-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price 21*. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price pr. 


PETERS <F. H.). 

The Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle. Translated by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6$. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Under the*Aspens, Lyrical 
and Dramatic. Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. Cloth, price 6r. 

Quarterman’s Grace, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

Gian Alarch: His Silence 

and Song. A Poem. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6 s. 
Gerard's Monument, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6 s. 

Poems. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6 s. 

Sonnets and Songs. New 

Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
5 s - 

PIKE (Warburton). 

The Inferno of Dante Ali- 

ghieri. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilberforcb: Faith 
—Service— Recompense. Three 

Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop 
Wilberforce (after a Photograph by 
Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4 s. 6d. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
origiual Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 410. Cldfh, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 
l £ 3 3 s - 

POLLOCK (Frederick). 

Spinoza. His Life and Phi- 

losophy. DemY 8vo. Cloth, 

price i6j. 

POLLOCK (W. H.). 

Lectures on French Poets. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, 
j Small crown Bvo. Cloth, price p. 
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PPQR (Laura E ). 

Sanskrit and its kindred 

Literatures. Studies in Compara 
ti\e M>tholog> Small crown 8vo 
Cloth, price 5$ 

POUSHKIN (A. &' ). 
Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkm, 
&c. By Mrs J Buchan lelfer {nie 
Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pnce 3s 6 d. 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 
Hope An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained m the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscripturaf 
Small crown 8 vo Cloth, price 4 4 td. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 64. 

Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy Being the Sub 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford Large 
post 8 vo. Cloth, price 124. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

Correspondence Edited by Aubrey 
DeVere Crown 8 vo Cloth, price 54 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier 
Crown 8 vo Cloth, price 54 

PULPIT COMMENTARY (The) 

h clited by the Rev J S 1 xfll and 
the Rev Canon H D M Si knce 

’Genesis. By Rev T. White- 

law, M A , with Homilies by the 
Very Rev T F Montgomery, D D , 
Rev Prof R A Redford, M A , 
LL B , Rev F Hastings Rev W 
Roberts, M A An Introduction to 
the Study of tKte Old Testament by 
the Rev Canon farrar, D D , 
F R S , and Introductions to the 
Pentateuch by the Right Rev IT 
Cottenll, D D and Rev 1 White 
law, M.A. Fifth Edition. Pnce 
15 *. 


PULPIT COMMENTARY (The) 

— continued 

Numbers. By the Rev R. 

Winterbotham LI B W ith Homilies 
by the Re\ Prof W Binnie, D D , 
Rev h S Piout, M A , Rev D 
Young, Rt\ J Waite, and an In 
troduction by the Rev Thomas 
Whitclaw, M A Ihud Edition 
Price 154 

Joshua. By the Rev. J, T. 

Lias, M A With Homilies by the 
Rev S R* Aldridge, LL B , Rev 
R Glover, Rev K de Pressens^, 
D D , Rev J Wane, Rev F W 
Adeney, and an Introduction by the 
Rev A Plummer, M A Ihird 
Edition Price 124 6d 

Judges and Ruth By Right 

Rev L< rd A C Hervey, D D , and 
Rev J Morrison, D D With Ho- 
milies by Rev A B Muir, M A , 
kev W B Adeney, M A , Rev 
W M Statham and Rev Prof J 
R Thomson, M A I hird Edition 
Cloth price 154 

i Samuel. By the Very Rev. 
R P Smith, D D With Homilies 
by the Rev Donald B raser, D D , 
kev Prof Chapman, and Rev B 
Dale 1 ourth Edition Price 154 

i Kings. By the Rev Joseph 
Hammond, LL P With Homilies 
by the kev E de Pressense D.D , 
Rev J Waitr , 1 A, Rev A Row 
land 111 , Rev J A Macdonald, 
and Rev J Urquhart 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 

Esther By kev C anon G Rawlin- 
son M A with Homilies by Rev 
Prcf J R ihomson, MA, Rev 
Prof R A Redfprd, LLB.MA, 
Rev W S Lewis, M A , Rev J A, 
Macdonald, Rev A Mackennal, 
B A , Rev W Clarkson, B A , Rev 
F Hastings Re\ W Dinwiddle, 
LL B , Rtv Prof Rowlands, P A , 
Rev G Wood, P A Rev Prof P 
C I arker, LL B , M A , and Rev 
J S Fxell Fifth Edition Price 
124 6 d 

Punjaub (The) and North 
Western Frontier of India By an 
old Punjaubee Crown 8vo Cloth, 
price 54 

Rabbi Jeshua An Eastern 
Story Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 
3* w. 
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RADCLIFFE (Frank R. Y.). 

The New Politicus. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price 25. 6 d. 

RAVENSHAW (John Henry), 
B.C.S. 

Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited with consider- 
able additions and alterations by his 
Widow. With forty-four photo- 
graphic illustrations and twenty-five 
fac -similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. Cloth, 3/. 6 d. 

READ (Carveth). 

On the Theory of Logic : 
An Essay. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Realities of the Future Life. 

Small crown 8vo. L’loth, price 
is. 6 d, 

REANEY ( - rs. G. S.). 

Blessing and Blessed; a 

Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
cheaper Edition. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 35.6*/. 
Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
New and cheapen edition. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 35. txL 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. 

A Hook for Girls, dedicated to their 
Mothers.' Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3 s 6 /. 

English Girls : their Place 
and Power. With a Preface by 
R. W. Dale M.A., of Birmingham. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 25. 6 d. 

ust Anyone, and other 

tories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price 15. 6 d. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, pricer. 6 d. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
r6mo. Cloth, price 15. 6 d. 

RENDALL (T. M.). 

Concise Handbook of the 
Island of Madeira. With plan of 
Funchal and map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 


REYNOLDS(Rev. J. W.), 

The Supernatural in Na- 
ture. A Verification by Free Use of 
Science Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy S^o. Cloth, 
price 145. 

1 Mystery of Miracles, The. 

By the Author of " The Supernatural 
' in Nature." New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8/0. Cloth, price 
65. 

RHOADES (Tames). 

The Georgies of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse. Small 
crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 55. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 95. 

Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Lar& i crown 8vo. Cloth, price 95. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 

its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Hoard of TrdHe. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. Price 
105. 6 d. 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

The Human Race, and 

other Sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Second 
Edition. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 75. 6 d. 

Notes on Genesis. Is^w 

and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
price 35. 6d. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price 35. 6 d. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul’s Epi^les to the Co- 
rinthians. AN /Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
W.), M.A., of Brighton — con- 
tinued. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's 44 In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8$o. Cloth, price 2 s. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
ar. 6d. 

Life and Letters. Edited by 

the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. a vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. td. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Portrait. Cloth, price i2f. 

III. A Popular Edition, in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The above Works can also be had 
half-bound in morocco. 

%* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price as. td. 

ROBINSON (A. Mary F.). 

A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3 s • 

The Crowned Hippolytus. 

Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5$. 

RODWELL (G. F.), F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 

Etna : a History of the 

Mountain and its Eruptions. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 
ROLLESTON (T. W. H.), B.A. 
The Encheiridion of Epic- 
tetus. Translated from the Greek, 
nrvith a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo. Clcth, price 3J. td. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), (“Nelsie Brook”). 
Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price if. 
SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 

The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman’s Adventures on the 
West Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3 s. td. 


SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D. 
Godparents at Confirma- 
tion. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, limp, price ax. 

SALVATOR(Archduke Ludwig). 

Levkosia, the Capital of 

Cyprus. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

10s. td. 

SAMUEL (Sydney Montagu). 

Jewish * Life in the East. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3.*. td. 

SAUNDERS (John). 

Israel Mort, Overman ; A 

Story of the Mine. Cr. 8vo. Price 6r. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3f. td. 

Abel Drake’s Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 31. td. 

SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry). 

Introduction to the Science 

of Language. Two vols., large post 
8vo. Clotn, price 25*. 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. Hollist. Demy 8va Cloth, 
price 10s. td. 

SCHELLENDORF (Mftj.-Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, iox. td. 

SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). 
Studies 4n the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from thp German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7 s. td. 

Scientific^Layman. The New 

Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price iox. td. 
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SCOONES (W. Baptiste). 

Four Centuries of English 
Letters. \ Selection of 350 Letters 
by 150 Writers from the period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. ( 
Edited and arranged by. Second j 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price gs. 1 

SCOTT (Leader). j 

A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Summer beneath th* Chestnuts. 
With Frontispiece, and 27 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, chiefly from 
Original Sketches. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7 s. td. Also a Cheap 
Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings. Illustrated. SecondEdi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

Seeking ms Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6 d. 

SENIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 
1859. Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 

2 vols. Large post 8 vo. Cloth, price air. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 
Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

SHADWBLL (Maj.-Gen.), C.B. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 
omini, and others. Also of Notes 
y Gene 1 al H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, mid Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8voXloth, price 16 s. 

SHAK3PEARE (Charles). 

Saint Paul at Athens : 

Spiritual Christianity in Relation to 
some Aspects of Modern Thought. 
Nine Sermons preached at St. Ste- 
phen's Church, Westbourne Park. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Farrar. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 5*. 


3 HAW (Major Wilkinson). 

The Elements of Modem 
Tactics. Practically applied to 
English Formations. With Twenty- 
five Plates and Maps. cond and 
cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 9*.* 

*#* The Second Volume of ** Mili- 
tary Handbooks for Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers." Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenbury, 
R.A., A.A.G. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair : a Story of 

Youthful Lives. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, price 1 as. Also, an 
dition in one vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5 s. 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 

Memoirs of General W. 

T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Demy 8vo Cloth, price 24s. 
Copyright English Edition. 
SHILLITO (Rev. Joaeplf). 

Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 31. 6 d. 
SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 
Principles of the Faith in 
Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses. With an Intro- 
duction on the neglect of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Church of England, 
and a Postscript on his leaving the 
Church of England. Demy Upo. 
Cloth, price iar. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modern Problems.* By various 
Writers, avols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5$. each. 

Sister Augusfine, Superior 
of the Sisters of Jharity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Autho- 
rized Translation by Hans Tharau 
from the German Memorials of Ama- 
lie von Lasaulx. Second edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6 d. 
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Six Ballads about King 
Arthur. Crown 8 vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 31. 6 d. 

SKINNER Games). 

Coelestia : the Manual of St. 

Augustine. The Latin Text side hy 
side with an English Interpretation, 
in 36 Odes, with NoteSj and a plea 
for the Study of Mystic Theology. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6 s. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7 s. 6 d. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6 d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6 j. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of “ The Epic of Hades.” 
Sixth Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7 s. 6 d. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H, Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPEDDING Games). 

Evenings with a Reviewer; 
tor, Bacon and Macaulay. With 
a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Ven- 
ahles, Q.C. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i8r. 

Reviews and Discussions, 
Literary, Pplitical, and His- 
torical, not relating to Bacon. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i2r. 6d 

STAPFER (Paul). 

Shakspeare and Classical 

Antiquity : Greek and Latin Anti- 


ST A PFE R (Paul) — con tin ued. 
quity as presented in Shakspeare’s 
Plays. Translated by Emily J. Carey. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 12J. 

St. Bernard on the Love 

of God. Translated by Marianne 
Caroline and Coventry Patmore. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. 

STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 
Lyrics’ and Idylls. With 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 75. 6d. 

STEPHENS (Archibald John), 
LL.D, 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Argu- 
ment delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On 
behalf of the Respondents. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 

Virginibus, Puerisque, and 

other Papers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 

Hymns for the Church and 

H om e. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts 1 . For Public Worship. — 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
-III. For Children. 

*** Published in various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging from 8 d. 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 

STOCKTON (Frank R.). 

A Jolly Fellowship. With 

20 IHustratu ts. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

STORR (Francis), and TURNER 
Hawes). 

Canterbury Chimes ; or, 

Chaucer*, Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations from the Elles- 
mere MS. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3-r. 6d. 
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Streclcer-Wishcenus’s Orga- 
nic Chemistry. Translated and 
edited with extensive additions by 
W. R. Hodgkinson, Ph. D., and 
A. J. Green way, F.I.C. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21s. 

STRETTON (Hesba). 

David Lloyd’s Last Will. 

With Four Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo., price 2 s. oa. 

The Wonderful* Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2 s. 6 d. 

Through a Needle's Eye : 

a Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 

STUBBS (Lieut. -Colonel F. W.) 

The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. 1 !,* History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, andJTarious 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 3a*. 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attache to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia’s advance East- 
ward . Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
Vincent. With Map. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

SULLY (James), M.A. 

Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy Svo. Second Edition. Cloth, 
price 10s. 6 d. 

Pessimism : a History and 

a Criticism. Demy Svo. Price 141. 

Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of ** Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Sm^l 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3jr. 6 d 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 

Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, price 7 s. 6 d. 

SYME (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6$. 


SYME (David) — continued , 
Representative Govern- 
ment in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price Si. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 
Children, by a Lady. With three 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4 i. 6d. 

| TAYLOR (Algernon). 

' Guienne. Notes of awAutumn 
Tour. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4i. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Works Complete. Author’s 
Edition, in 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6i. each. 

Vols. I. to 111 . containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
M.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

of Indian History. New Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 6r. 

Seeta. New Edition with 

frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6i. * 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 
the Mysore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6j. 

Ralph Darnell. New Edi- 
tion. With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6r. 

The Confessions ofa Thug, 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. 
New Edition. With .Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

1 The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, price ^3 13J. 6d. ; in Rox- 
burgh binding, £4 7. 6d. 

Author's Edition. Complete 

in 7 Volumes. With Frontispieces. 
Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 43*. 6d. ; 
Roxburgh half morocco, price 541. 
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TENNYSON (Alfred)-**#/*****. 

Cabinet Edition, in 13 vols. 
with yFront&pittces. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ar. 6d. each, or com- 
plete in doth box, price 35s. 

% # Each volume* in the above edi- 
tions may be had separately. 

Yhe Royal Edition. With 

26 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves. 
Price 21$. 

The Guinea Edition. In 

14 vols., neatly bound and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price 21 s. French 
morocco or parchment, price 31J. 6d. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in' 12 
vols., pocket size. Price is. each. 

The Crown Edition [the 

118th thousand], strongly bound in 
cloth, price 6s. Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price 7 s. 6 d. Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price 8r. 6d. 

Can also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 

Original Editions : 

Ballads and other Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

The Lover’s Tale. (Now 
for the first tkne published.) Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 3$. 6 d. 

Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

^Idylls of the King. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 5$. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 

plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. SmaH 8vo. Cloth, price 
4 *. 6 d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 3 x. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6 d. 


TENNYSON (Alfred 
In Memoriatn, Small 8vo. 

Cloth, price 4s. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son’s Works. Super royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 4 j. 

Songs from Tennyson’s 

Works. Super royal i6mo. Cloth 
extra, price 3$. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. i6mo. 
Cloth, price 2 s. 6d. 

Idylls of* the King, and 

other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron, a vols. Folio. 
Half-bound morocco, cloth sides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 32010. 
Cloth limp, 2 s . ; cloth extra, 3 s. 

*#* A superior edition, printed in 
red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 5$. ; 
and in various calf and morocco 
bindings. 

Songs Set to Music, by 

various Composers. Edited by W. 
G. Cusins. Dedicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to. Cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price 21s., or in half- 
morocco, price 25 s. 

An Index to “ In Memo- 

riam.” Price 2s. 

THOMAS C&loy). 

A Fight for Life. With 

Fronti«' piece. Crowu 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d, 

THOMPSON (Alice C.). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of “The Roll 
Call ")• 8vo. Cloth, price 7 s, 6d, 
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THOMSON G- Turnbull). 

Social Problems ; or, an In- 
quiry into the Law of Influences. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price i or. 6 d. 

THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacrea Lyrics. 

Fpap 8vo Cl h, pnee 3s 6 d 
TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 

Forest Songs. Small crown 

8vo Cloth, 3 s 6d m I 

The True Tragedy of 
Rienzi A Dr in a 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 

8vo Cloth, pri e 75 

Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. | 

Extra fcap 8vo Cloth, pnee 1 

Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo C loth, pric<- 6i 6 d 

Translations from Dante, 
Petrarch, M.^ael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna heap Svo 
Cloth price 7 s 6 d 

TURNER (Rev C. Tennyaon). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations, Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 
4 s 6 d 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 

New With Prefatory Poembj Alfred 
Tennyson, al osetne (Cardinal Notes 
by b 1 Coleridge and a Critical 
Essay by Jame-. Speddmg heap 
8vo Cloth, price 7 s 6 d 
TWINING (Louisa) 
Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty-five years 
Small crown 8 C 1 >th puce 3s 6d. 
UPTON (Major R D ) 

Gleanings from the Desert 

of Aiabia Large post 8 vo Cloth, 
price io\ 6 d 

VAUGHAN (H Halford) 

New Readings and Ren- 
derings ol Shakespeare’s Tra- 
gedies 2 vols. Demy 8vo Cloth, 
price 25 s # 

VIATOR (Vacuus) 

Flying South Recollections 
of Franc* and its Littoral Small 
crown 8vo Cloth, price 3 \s 6d 
VlLLARI(PrqT) 

Niccolo Machiavelh and 
His Times Translated by Linda 
Villan. 2 vols Large post 8vo 
Cloth, price 24*. 


Co.'s Pvblmtions. # . $i 

VINCENT (Cupt. C. B. H.). 
elementary Military 

Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching Square crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price sr. 6d 

YYNER (Lady *M ary). 

Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book Square crows Ivo. 
Cloth extra, price 5#. 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), PE. D. 

The Balance of Amotion 

and Intellect An Essay Intro- 
ductory to .he Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 6 j. 
WALLER (Rev C B ) 

The Apocalypse, Reviewed 

under the Light of the Doctrine of 
the Unfolding Ages and the Resti- 
tution of all things Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price tar 

WALSHE (Walter Hayle), M.D 
Dramatic Singing Physio- 
logically Estimated Crown 8vo 
Cloth, price 3* 6 d* 

WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 

The Brook : A Poem. Small 

crow n 8vo Cloth, pnee aj td 

A Dreamer’s Sketch*Book. 

With twenty one Illustration* 
t cap 4to Cloth, price las 6d 
WATERFIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 

Seasons 321110 Cloth, pnee is td m 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), Bart , 
M D. 

The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, and of other similar ene- 
mies of Mankind Small crown 8iro. 
Cloth once 3$ 6d 

WAY (A ), M A. • 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre Fcap 
Svo Cloth, pnee 2 s 
WEBSTER (Augusta) 
Disguises A L^ama. Small 

crown 8vo Cloth, juce 5 s. 

WED MO RE (Frederick) 

The Masters of Genre 
Painting With sixteen illustrations 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, pnee 
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ELL (William), D.D. 
Life and Selections 
front his Correspondence. By 
Mr$. Stair Douglas. With Portrait.' 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. 

WHITAKBR (Plft-ence). 
Christy’s inheritance . 1 A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

WH^TE (A. D.) f LL.D. 

Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. .Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6 d* r 

WHITNEY (Ftef.W. D.) 
Essentials of English 
pram mar fpr the U se of School*. 
Crown 800, Cloth, price 3$. 6 d. 
Wi&KSTi&ED (P. H.). 

Dante: Six Sermons. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, j>rice 5X. 

WILKINS (William). 

Songs of Study. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 6 r. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Stray Thoughts from his 
Note-Books. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown bvo. Cloth, price 3X. 6 d. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6 d. 

WILLIS (R.), M.D. 

Servetus And Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
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